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> with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 


This Eagle’s fast— even for Texas — but 
“Roller Freight” will match it 


HEN you hear tall tales about 

the speed of the Texas Eagle, 
believe us believe them. The Missouri 
Pacific-Texas and Pacific streamliner 
flashes through the Southwest at a clip 
even Texans aren’t tempted to exag- 
gerate; the Timken® roller bearings 
on her wheels eliminate all speed 
limitations due to bearings. 

But “Roller Freight”? can catch the 
Eagle and match her mile for mile. It 
eliminates the hot box hazard, No. 1 
cause of freight train delays. 


Hot boxes occur when the sliding 
friction, that often develops in friction- 
type bearings, overheats the axle. 

But Timken tapered roller bearings roll 
the load: no chance for metal-to-metal 
sliding friction. On freights as on stream- 
liners they can end the hot box problem. 

One railroad has cut a livestock run 
from 60 hours to 30 with “Roller 
Freight’’. The first all-‘‘Roller Freight’’ 
railroad is now being built in Canada. 

When all roads go “Roller Freight’, 
they’ll save $190,000,000 a year and 


return 22% on the investment. They'll 
have a big drawing card for future 
business, with faster service, ‘‘on-time” 
deliveries, frec',er 
perishables. 

Like the rest of 
industry, our rail- 
roads keep America 
on the go with the 
help of Timken 
bearings. 





Timken freight cor axle bearings 
end hot box problem, cut costs 
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Mr. Sachs likes 


“A fine watch is a valued gift,’’ says Teviah Sachs, ‘The 
jeweler must provide exactly what his customer wants—77 time 
for the gift occasion. 

“Can he do this without tying up too much capital in inven- 
tory? Yes—with Air Express! 

“Take a typical case. A father in Omaha wants to buy a 
wrist watch for his daughter’s gtaduation. He likes a particular 
watch in the Waltham catalog better than any the jeweler has 
in stock. Graduation is only two days away. 

“But there is no emergency. Within 24 hours, the watch is 
delivered via Air Express. On graduation day, daughter 


to see time fly! 


proudly sports her new Waltham—thanks to Dad and a wide- 
awake jeweler! 

“We use Air Express day in and day out to ship fast-moving 
styles from current lines, and to get new sample lines to whole- 
salers where every hour saved is important. 

“Going back into our records for the past five years, I found 
that not a single shipment handled by Air Express had been 
lost or damaged. Yet most of these shipments cost us /ess by 
Air Express than by any other commercial air service !’’ 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


& Air Express — >> 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 





% (O-AFL Merger— 
N Is It in Sight Now? 


There are new signs of trouble ahead 


THIS 


for the CIO, which will affect the pros- 
pects for any merger. Here’s a look be- 
hind the scenes at the internal prob- 


lems of that organization . . . at the 


SSU 


prospects for a downturn in its mem- 
bership . . . at the feud that can wreck 
its bargaining position. For the prac- 


tical effects, see page 83. 


tx As Europeans See Us: Their Uncensored Views 


Some real impressions of America—good and bad—written 
by visiting English, French, Belgian, Turkish and Greek jour- 
nalists for people at home, are given you on page 46. 


% Want To Earn $10,000 an Hour? Try TV 
Television pay is going sky-high. For a glimpse at the fabu- 
lous finances of this zooming new industry, where salary costs for 
a big-name show sometimes run up to $100,000, where even a 
guest performer can pick up $7,000 in an hour, see page 40. 
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WHERE 
| \FAILURE 
| IS FATAL 


CONTROL! 


ENGINEERS LICK CRITICAL PROBLEM 
FACING JET PILOTS. 


























Pressure on the controls is so great when a 
modern jet is flying at top speed that the pilot 
would have to exert a five ton pull to maneuver. 
Since this is far beyond man’s strength, engineers 
drain power from the jet engine itself to 
enable him to handle his airplane. 

But if this source fails — in combat, engines are 
vulnerable — there is no spinning, out-of-control 
crash. For a ram air turbine developed by 
AiResearch quickly goes into action. It powers 
the automatic muscles the pilot needs to bring 
his airplane safely to earth. 

And this remarkable substitute for jet power 
weighs less than 20 pounds! 

This is another example of the small but 
potent units developed by AiResearch to further 
the art of aviation. As always, when new sky 

frontiers are crossed, you find efficient 
AiResearch products doing a big job as part 
of the team! 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO WORK WITH US? 

Qualified engineers, scientists and craftsmen are 
needed now at AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California, and Phoenix, Arizona. 




















ATReSea 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment 
in these major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION...GAS TURBINES... 
HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... 

CABIN SUPERCHARGERS... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... 

ELECTRONIC CONTROLS...CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... 

TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 














LANES OF TAPE 
LAST 5 TIMES LONGER 


See those bright yellow stripes? That’s tape—a quired. It sticks tight, too, yet can be rem 
special ‘‘Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape easily when changing floor plans. , 
made of plastic that lasts 5 times longer than con- Remarkable? No more remarkable than " 
ventional lane-marking materials. sands of other jobs being done by the over 

Kroger Company, third largest grocery chainin other “‘Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
the nation, tested the tape in their Pittsburgh We'll show you how tape can help you get b 
warehouse. Now they use it coast to coast. results in less time, at less cost. Simply mail 

There’s no drying time with lanes of “Scotch” coupon on the next page. There’s no charg 
Brand Plastic Tape, no applicating equipment re- _ obligation, of course. : 





-»AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 


TAPE THAT’S A STRAPPING SUCCESS: Lumber TAPE THAT BENDS OVER BACKWARDS: Book- TAPE THAT SPELLS WORDS: Aluminum 
mills bundle veneer door rails and siding binders find a “Scotch” Brand Acetate Fibre —_ handles are stamped “push” or “pull”! 
safely with a “Scotch” Brand tape that’s Tape has greater flexibility for bindings, a strip of “Scotch” Brand tape mat 
Strong enough to tow a truck. Remember: doesn’t crack or break, adheres instantly, colored plastic film. Tape sticks tigi! 
tape can replace conventional banding, Remember: tape can make a hinge, cessed letters. Remember: tape can 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND 


...over 300 pressure-sensitive tapes...engineered to meet industry’s need 


The term “Scotch” ond the ploid design are registered trademarks for the more than 300 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mit 
St. Paul 6, Minn.—also mokers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal" Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite" Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk” Non-slip cin 
Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives, General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can, 








THAT CASTS NO SHADOW: There’s no TAPE THAT “DAMS OUT” DAMAGE: Solvents 
be the unexposed film this “Scotch” —_used to soften plastic during cementing opera- 
i Paper Tape holds to the protective wrap- _ tions are kept from spreading by a “Scotch” 
thanks to the special adhesive. Remem- _ Brand tape that masks off adjacent areas. Re- 





i os so | 


ape can be chemically controlled. member: tape can resist solvents. we’ll design the model you need! 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR” 
WESTIONS ON TAPE... FREE! 


Jot your question down on this 
coupon, and mail it with your 
letterhead today. We will be glad 
help you—show you new ways 
to save with “Scotch” Pressures 
Sensitive Tapes. No charge or 
obligation, of course. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. US-11A 
Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


i would like to know more about tape for....c.ccccccccccccececcccccces 
SCOTS HHSHSSHEHHEESHESHESHSHHSHSHSSSHEEEHESEHEHEHSSHSHEHHEEHEOHHOEEHHESEHEOOSBEEEES 


NGME. «cccdcccccccccqeccecescecce ccc lls EMM ec cccecsccrsseccroseconece 


po ee eT Tere Pee 1 oe ee - ZONE... -State, ccccccece 





OVER 70 different models of hand and machine 
operated dispensers, like this one for pre-deter- 
mined lengths, are ready to speed the applica- 
tion of “Scotch” Brand tapes. If necessary, 








HOW TO AVOID 
A SEPARATION 


Makers of process cheese and 
evaporated milk require creamy, 
uniform quality for their prod- 
ucts. That’s why many of the 
best-known producers specify 
Victor disodium phosphate as 
the emulsifying agent. Without 
disodium phosphate, evaporated 
milk would not be uniform . . . 
process cheese would be crumbly. 
With it, evaporated milk be- 
comes smooth and creamy, and 
process cheese becomes well 
blended with a creamy texture. 
It pays to see Victor. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 


For many years, Victor has 
been helping industry to develop 
new sales appeals and lower 
costs through the use of Victor 
products. If you have a process 
or a product that a phosphate, 
formate or oxalate might help, 
it will pay you to see Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the 
West: A. R. Maas Division, 
South Gate, Cal. 





The March of the News 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 


~ BIGGEST SHOW since Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's Inauguration Day operied 
in Washington last week . . . The Senate 
subcommittee hearings on the Harry 
Dexter White case brought out the klieg 
lights, TV cameras and microphones on 
a scale that would humble a Hollywood 
movie set. 

The crowds were back, too . . . Specta- 
tors at the hearings pitched into the af- 
fair with the enthusiasm of an audience- 
participation show .. . They applauded 
the star witnesses—Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., and FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover—and gave only token 
heed to occasional requests for quiet .. . 
Obviously, seasoned congressional-hear- 
ing fans hadn’t had such an exciting time 
since the heyday of earlier investigations 
into “the mess in Washington.” 


URGENT BUSINESS 


Pate Town, at the White House, 
President Eisenhower was turning 
his attention to other things . . . He was 
busy preparing an Administration pro- 
gram for the next session of Congress... 
There was work to be done on his second 
state-of-the-union message to the nation 
... And he was preoccupied by the small 
but unmistakable evidence of a slight 
downturn in business. 

The President made it clear at the out- 
set of his weekly news conference that he 
had had his say, for now, on the Harry 
Dexter White case . . . One attempt to 
question him on the subject brought the 
reply that Mr. Eisenhower didn’t intend 
to open his mouth about it . . . He said 
there were many, many important prob- 
lems before the country—and he hoped 
the issue of Communists in Government 
would be a matter of history by the time 
next year’s elections come around .. . 


THE GREATEST SHOW IN WASHINGTON 
. .. seasoned Congressional-hearing fans applauded 


o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPO#! 


We cannot live in fear of each other fo. 
ever, Mr. Eisenhower continued, adding 
that his Administration is proceeding 
decently and justly to get this thing 
straightened out. : 


JOB OUTLOOK 


¥ BECAME OBvious quickly what other 
things were on Mr. Eisenhower's min{ 
. . . High on the list was the future of 
business in an America that had bee 
booming so long that the condition 
seemed almost a habit . . . What’s to kk 
done if the boom ends? 

“Mr. President,” asked a reporter, “are 
you developing plans to counteract the 
decline in business which seems to le 
indicated . . .?” 

When it becomes clear that the Gy. 
ernment has to step in, said Mr. Eisen. 
hower, the full power of Government- 
of credit and everything the Goven. 
ment has—will move in to see that ther 
is no widespread unemployment . . . to 
see to it that we never again have a repe. 
tition of conditions so many remember. 


IKE‘S HEALTH 


ow is Dwight D. Eisenhower’s health 
H bearing up under the burdens of the 
biggest job in the world? 

Fine, except for a “tennis elbow’ that 
is more annoying than it is serious, Lat 
week the President’s doctor, Maj. Gen. 
H. M. Snyder, reported: 

“Our President shows less evidence 
the ravages of time and stress (on the 
heart) than is anticipated in a man d 
his age.” 

It was Dr. Snyder who answered : 
questionnaire during the 1952 campaigi 
that showed the general excellence ¢ 
Mr. Eisenhower's health . . . “There ha 
been no significant change,” he sail 
“since that report was published.” 


Staff Photo-USN&W8 





MATERIALS MOVE FASTER... 
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CAR 


SHAKERS [ff 
like this! | 


AKES TIME to make the cement, 
Mader block, copper, steel and 
glass used in modern home build- 
ing... Butnotaslongas it used to! 
One production bottleneck was 
unloading raw materials from 
hopper-bottom gondola cars— 
often requiring from 3 to6 man- — motion in the car shaker which 
hours per car. vibrates the whole car. Even 
Mtie con be done in as little sticky, wet or frozen material is 
452 minutes! An Allis-Chalmers quickly loosened and slides easily 
tat shaker is lowered on top of through the hopper bottom. 


theloaded car. An operator presses No men enter the car. It’s safe, 
@ button to start an eccentric rapid, economical. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


LLIS- CHALMERS << 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBU RGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





Washington Whispers sass 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Republican ‘Underground’ in State Department. . . 
Benson Shifts to Offensive . . . Deflation for Japan? 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, is getting few thanks from the 
White House for touching off the 
story of spies at work in the preced- 
ing Democratic Administration. The 
President is not happy in a rough- 
and-tumble political battle with the 
man who once was his commander. 


xk 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, and Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, Attorney General 
in the later days of Harry White's 
Government service, sat next to each 
other at a White House dinner. Her- 
bert Brownell was there, too. Report- 
ers were barred for fear of fireworks. 
All was serene. One guest remarked: 
“Lawyers can always get along 
when they are in evening jackets.” 


Ok > 


President Eisenhower definitely jolted 
political managers of the Republican 
Party when he expressed the hope 
that the whole issue of Communists 
in Government would be forgotten by 
November, 1954. Politicians in the 
Republican Party do not want voters 
to forget what happened when their 
opponents were in power. 


& “a: ot 


Mr. Eisenhower, who has a fear that 
some Communist might sneak into 
high position in the Government he 
heads, runs security checks of his own. 
He is said to phone old Army associ- 
ates, ask them to dig deeply into the 
background of the man under con- 
sideration for appointment. 


xk * 


Harry Dexter White and others now 
accused of being “spies” often im- 
pressed associates as being fully loyal 
in official acts and attitudes. Officials 
whose job it is to uncover espionage 
point out that the job of a man en- 
gaged in spy work is to get access to 
information, and that it is essential 
to give the impression of loyalty to be 
a success in that job. 


Eleven Americans dismissed from the 
United Nations have admitted ¢o 
U. N. officials that they were members 
of the Communist Party in this coun- 
try. Big question now to be settled is 
whether American taxpayers will put 
up money to give these people big 
chunks of severance pay. 


xk * 


General Wilton B. Persons and Gov- 
ernor Sherman Adams, two top aides 
of Mr. Eisenhower, are aware that 
some Washington correspondents are 
trying to drive a wedge between them 
and to get a White House feud going. 


x & «* 


Mr. Eisenhower's insistence on get- 
ting all information in capsule form is 
beginning to bother his aides. They 
find it leaves the President fuzzy on 
some details that have a habit of de- 
veloping into major issues. 


xk * 


Harry Truman, former President, is 
giving thought to a suggestion that he 
try to connect Dwight Eisenhower, as 
wartime Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, with decisions that let 
Russians take over Czechoslovakia, 
isolate Berlin without a guaranteed 
land corridor, and apply the modi- 
fied “Morgenthau Plan” for destruc- 
tion of Germany agreed upon at Pots- 
dam. 


x *k * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is to come under fire from im- 
portant members of Congress for 
keeping in top State Department po- 
sitions large numbers of officials who 
were key men on Dean Acheson’s 
team. A study now is being made of 
records of present officials of impor- 
tance who held similar jobs under 
Mr. Acheson. 


xk * 


A “Republican underground” is being 
talked of in the Department of State, 


made up of officials who were pun. 
ished for differing with Acheson pol. 
icies in the past and who still ar 
being left in “exile” under Dulles 


xk * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul. 
ture, is starting to take the offensive 
against critics of his farm _policie, 
Mr. Benson is being classed amonj 
the strong members of the Cabinet, 


x * *& 


Canadians are a little miffed by the 
fact that American sources “leaked” 
news that Russian planes have flow 
on reconnaissance missions ove 
Northern Canada. At the same tim 
Americans and Canadians, working 
on joint defense plans, have not been 
seeing eye to eye on many issues. E:- 


Japan’s Premier Yoshida is aégreein 
that his country can support an army 
of 180,000 men—much smaller than 
the 300,000-man army U. S. would 
like. The Japanese insist, however, 
that a Japanese army is made up et: 
tirely of fighting men instead of hav- 
ing large numbers of supporting el- 
ments of noncombat troops. 


x *« * 


Margaret Chase Smith, Maine’s set: 
ior Senator, in Tokyo startled Japan’ 
Foreign Minister Okazaki by sugges: 
ing that U.S. should withdraw is 
armed forces from Japan within on 
year. Then she tried three years. Oke 
zaki still was horrified. When st 
asked for a time, he suggested thé 
five years might be about right. 


x** 


Joseph Dodge, U.S. Budget Directo 
is described as miffed by Japan's fit 
trillion-yen budget. He thinks th 
country should take steps, throug 
its spending policies, to encouragé 
little deflation in Japan. 
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In a stew aver 





You can reduce the heat the same way 
hundreds of leading Companies are doing every 
day. They specify Consolidated Enamel Papers for 
printing jobs ranging from product folders and ad 
reprints to catalogs and house organs. That guarantees 
the very finest of bright, clean enamel paper 
reproduction. But, in addition, it gives your budget 
‘ something to cheer about because enamel papers of 
identical quality are not all the same price. 
Consolidated Enamels cost 15 to 25% less than old 
style, premium-priced sheets. The sole reason is the 
modern enamel papermaking method Consolidated 
pioneered. By making and coating paper on both 
sides in a single high-speed operation, it eliminates 
costly steps still necessary to other makers. 
The savings are worth cheering about. 


free taste If there’s the slightest doubt whether 
Consolidated Enamels are actually as good as we claim, let us 
send you a generous supply without obligation. Just have 
your printer run them under identical conditions with the 
paper you’re now using. Then compare the costs and results. 
Yow ll be glad you took a moment to drop us a note. 


cndokHalic 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS * MODERN GLOSS « FLASH GLOSS * PRODUCTOLITH * CONSOLITH 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. « Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 





A Word 
to the 
Wise... 


In this case, about Sinclair “Extra Duty Motor 
Oil.” This new product—exclusively developed 
by Sinclair Research—was put through an ex- 
haustive 63,000,000 mile performance test by 
the famous Chicago Yellow and Checker Taxi- 
cab Companies. Sinclair new Extra Duty was 
assigned to half a fleet of 1,030 new cabs—plus 
several older models with high mileage—while 
the other half of the fleet was run on the lu- 
bricant used regularly by the companies. The 
test was carefully controlled; maintenance and 
service records scrupulously kept. Customary 
oil changes were made at regular intervals. 


Here’s the remarkable comparison at the 
end of the test: 
Consumption: Sinclair Extra Duty cut motor 
oi! consumption in half. Engines were cleaner 
than ever before. 
Piston Rings: Piston Ring replacement was cut 
80% by use of Extra Duty. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION oe 


Engine Wear: Engines using Extra Duty were in 
excellent condition after 60,000 to 75,000 miles. 
Naturally, both taxi companies immediately 
switched to Sinclair “Extra Duty Motor Oil” 
. . and as a car owner, it will pay you to do 
the same. 


This is but one significant example of the 
extra value Sinclair endeavors to put into all 
its products .. . one example of the many things 
Sinclair “wisdom” has produced . . . another 
reason why Sinclair is a leader in the highly 
competitive petroleum industry. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


This basic decision is being made by the Government's new planners: 

Tax cuts will go along with spending cuts, not come after them. 

Cuts in spending, in the year ahead, should be little if any larger than 
cuts in taxes. The goal will be to avoid accelerated deflation. 

A _ continuing deficit in the bookkeeping budget will be accepted. 

The old idea that a balanced budget must come before a substantial cut in 
taxes no longer colors thinking of the top economic planners. 








Two types of deficits, one good, one bad, are now talked of. 

Type No. 1, referred to as the New Deal type, grows from a steady rise in 
spending by Government. Government expands into more and more fields and grows 
bigger and bigger ina socialist direction. This is considered bad. 

Type No. 2, now foreseen, is a result of tax reduction that goes along with 
spending reduction. Government gradually withdraws from some fields of activity. 
Tax cuts release money for private initiative to take over. This type of deficit 








is being viewed with favor in the present situation. 
All official emphasis in the future is to be on Type 2 deficits. 


The theory of the new pump-priming formula is this: 

A deficit that results from rising encroachment of Government into fields 
formerly private is discouraging to business. A deficit that results from tax 
reduction accompanied by withdrawal of Government from private fields, on the 
other hand, is highly encouraging to business. 

Taxpayers, under the new approach, retain a larger proportion of their 
income to spend as they see fit. Industry is encouraged both by the cuts in taxes 
and by the gradual whittling down of Government activity. 

Private Spending and investment are Stimulated. Government Spending and 
investment then can be cut more sharply. In the end, if the theory works, there 
will be a balance in the budget and debt can be reduced gradually. 

Tax cuts under this plan must precede, not follow, a budget balance. 











Under tax plans as they now are taking shape: 

Individuals, starting January 1, will get an initial 10 per cent cut. 

Excess-profits tax will die Dec. 31, 1953. Corporation tax will be cut at 
least to 50 per cent, maybe to 47 per cent as present law provides. 

Excises will be cut selectively. Sales tax will not be substituted. 

Working mothers will get some tax relief. Dividend income is to be freed 
of tax up to $200. Medical-expense deductions will be liberalized. 

Those are just the starting plans, the ones now in the works. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Then, if business should slip further, a second round of tax cutting will be 
accepted. Taxpayers are due to get a break either way the economic pendulum 
swings. Corporations, too, will get their breaks along with the individual 
taxpayers as the trend down in taxation moves along. 

There's lots of room for pump priming in a 68-billion tax take. 


What all of this adds up to in the Government's budget is this: 

For year ending June 30, 1954: Spending: 72 billions. Revenue: 68 billions. 
Deficit: 4 billions. That's in rough figures. 

For next year, ending June 30, 1955: Spending: 67 billions, maybe; down 5 
from this year. Revenue: 63 billions, with tax cuts now in sight. Deficit: 
4 billions. But: If business slows a little more, then revenues will be lower, 
the deficit larger than indicated in those figures. 

A moderate deficit, due to tax cuts, will not alarm present planners. Debt 
limit, however, will have to be raised by Congress. 








Eisenhower is committed to the new pump-priming approach. Ike makes it plain 
that the Government will move actively to counter forces of deflation if and 
when they result in any sizable unemployment. There will be action, not side- 
line sitting, if signs appear of accelerating deflation. 





Business outlook continues to be for only moderate adjustment. 

Trade, just before Christmas, is active. It may be close to record. Building 
shows more vitality than almost anyone expected. Commodity prices, after a long 
decline, show more signs of stability. Farming is the weakest spot in the economy, 
but it gives signs of stabilizing around these levels. 

Business, as a whole, is off a little from its 1953 highs. It may go off 
somewhat more in months ahead. Drastic declines, though, are improbable. 








Basic factors at work, affecting the outlook, include these: 

Marriages, at around 1.6 million, will be up a trifle from 1952. 

Births in 1953 will set another record at near to 4 million. 

New households this year, at about 920,000, are down a bit from 952,000 last 
year. New households are being formed at a rate down sharply from the postwar 
high, but are larger in number than earlier official estimates. 

Population is continuing to rise at a rate in excess of 2.5 million a year. 
The needs of a growing, expanding nation, tend to grow, too. This means that the 
longer-run business trend in this country is upward. 





Spy hunt in Government and outside will go on, not end suddenly. 

Spy story is a fascinating one, with much still to be told. 
infiltrating high into Government, had a big part in U.S. postwar losses. 

China loss to the Communists was engineered in part by officials in the U.S. 
Government who favored the Chinese Communists. A war followed that loss. Much 
labor strife of the 1930s was inspired by Communists in Government. It was 
deliberate policy of left-wing officials to inspire bitterness. 





After a cooling-off period, there will be other revelations that deal with 
the history of 20 past years. In any administration holding power that long, 
skeletons gather in closets and are embarrassing when brought to light. 
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“GOTTA PATROL A PLANET, DAD!” 


“T'D SAY you're equipped for the assignment, Son. 
I With that modern gadget you'll handle any emer- 
gency, and your mission will be successful.” 
Emergencies in business, such as accidents on the job 
also require special ‘‘equipment.”’ They call for work- 
men’s compensation insurance placed with a reliable 
organization that assures quick, sympathetic service. 
Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in prompt- 
ness of paying workmen’s compensation claims. This 
promptness helps speed recovery by relieving financial 


worry. With the help of Hardware Mutuals loss preven- 
tion specialists, employers can eliminate hazards before 
they cause accidents. 

Among other benefits of Hardware Mutuals policy back 
of the policy® is friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service. 
More than $110,000,000 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders. 

For all the facts, simply cal] Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coust to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








MAYOR J. FRED KINLEY has many problems 
as head of a small community. Since keep- 
ing employment high is one of them, he 
jencourages small, growing companies, likes 
ito see large companies work with them. 
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A NEW SCHOOL RISES, as Corry, Pa., spurred on 
by industrial expansion, grows. Small business- 
man H. S. Vaughn is head of the school board. 


eae Pa 


HOW A SMALL BUSINESS ADDS POWER TO G-E JET ENGINE 


28-man shop in Corry, Pa., helps G.E. produce for defense, 
demonstrating the interdependence of small and large business 


How can a 28-man firm help produce jet 
engines? A company owned by small busi- 
nessmen H. S. Vaughn and C. C. Ruffner of 
Corry, Pa., provides the answer. It’s a young 
company (8 years old) employing 28 men in 
a lively town (pop. about 8,000). Its effi- 
cient shop produces a vital part for a General 
Electric jet engine. This part, demanding 
close tolerances and critical production 
schedules, helps add power and speed to the 
North American F-86D Sabre Jet. 

This company is not an unusual example 
of the interdependence of large and small 
business. Small, independent firms supply 
materials, services and many of the parts 
which go into the G-E jet engines powering 


many of this country’s most famous plane. 
General Electric’s jet engine program alo 
calls upon the abilities of more than 3,0) 
small businesses. Suppliers get nearly 6) 
cents of every dollar G.E. receives for dé 
fense equipment. 

General Electric joins the armed servic 
and Congress in encouraging widespredl 
participation in defense programs of tht 
small businesses which comprise nearly hal 
of America’s productive capacity. When ¢ 
companies, large and small, work togethe 
the benefits are felt on many levels. The pit 
tures on these two pages show, for exampl 
how small business can benefit the comm 
nity that helps it grow. 2109 
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SMALL BUSINESSMEN HUBERT S. VAUGHN (LEFT), AND CAMDEN C. RUFFNER started MACHINIST JAMES WELLS, one of the com- 
Corry Instrument Company in 1945. Since then, their company has grown from __ pany’s first employees, came right out of the 
four to twenty-eight men. Both men work closely with G-E engineers to maintain Army to Corry. Since then he has added to 
high standards of production. They plan to expand, produce some end products. _ his skills, bought a home with his savings. 





PUNCH-PRESS OPERATOR JERRY LYNCH sees the benefits EXPERIMENTAL MACHINIST NORMAN G. TARBELL teaches high school 
of large and small business co-operation in welcome, shop classes in winter. Summers—and in winter at night—he adds to his 
steady paychecks. She likes her work because of the income by working at Corry. Thus he can pass along to his pupils the 
variety of jobs she does and her pleasant surrounding. latest development in his field learned from talks with G-E engineers. 


MOST G-E SUPPLIERS 
ARE ‘‘SMALL’”’ BUSINESSES 


(Example —Jet Engines) 


§2% 


ore “small” businesses 


‘temploy 500 or less) 
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SPEED RECORD of 709.899 MPH was recently set by _ employ mare then 500 people 
North American F-86D powered by a G-E jet engine ] — 
for which the 28-man Corry Instrument Company 


makes a vital part. Pilot was USAF Capt. Collins. 


SMALL BUSINESSMAN STEVE CSENCSICS car- 
ries the story of interdependence one step 
further. In his 4-man shop in nearby Erie, 
he makes some hardwareeitems for Corry. 


Goa com pr yous enforce sn 
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PEOPL 


OF THE WEEK 


> TOM C. CLARK pops up again as 
a key figure in things that were done 
during the Administration of President 
Truman, his old buddy. Congress keeps 
wanting to get him in a committee wit- 
ness chair. Present questions concern 
that case of Harry Dexter White. Last 
summer a House Judiciary subcommittee 
was curious about the handling of some 
tax cases and other prosecutions in the 
1945-49 period when Mr. Clark was At- 
torney General. Mr. Clark, as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, holds 
that judges must steer clear of public 
controversy; he declines to testify. 

Justice Clark was one of Mr. Tru- 
man’s closest personal and _ political 
friends. Friendship bloomed when Mr. 
Truman, a Senator, was digging into 
frauds in war contracts and Mr. Clark 
in the Justice Department, was winning 
the fraud prosecutions in court. Mr. 
Clark backed Mr. Truman for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1944, soon became Attorney 
General. He stuck with the President in 
1948 and was named to the Court shortly 
after Mr. Truman’s victory. 


>SENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER 
(Rep.), of Indiana, got hold of the po- 
litical brass ring last week. Little more 
than a year ago, there were cries from 
politicians that Gen. Dwight D. Ejisen- 
hower ought to disavow Senator Jenner 
and his friend, Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Their 


THE TOM CLARKS STEP OUT 
Should the bench avoid the witness chair? 


methods of attacking alleged Commu- 
nist conspirators were under fire from 
the other side of the political fence. 

Now the fire is on another burner. 
Charges of letting known Communists 
remain in Government are being leveled 
at some old foes. Prominent individuals 
in the Truman Administration are under 
fire. An investigation is under way—and 
Mr. Jenner, as head of the Senate Internal 


—United Press 


THE JENNER COMMITTEE DIGS IN 
Seated: Senators Hendrickson and Jenner; Counsel Morris 
Standing: Senators Butler and Johnston 


Security subcommittee, is running it 
Television cameras whir while Senaty 
Jenner hears prominent witnesses. Th 
national spotlight is on him. It is a jo 
that can make a Senator into a dominat! 
national figure. 


> HAROLD GLASSER, who took ovt 
Harry Dexter White’s Treasury job 
Director of Monetary Research, got le 
ers of praise from John Snyder, Sect: 
tary of the Treasury, when Glasser tt 
signed in 1947. Mr. Snyder reaffirm 
his praise in 1948, after Glasser wa 
accused of being a Communist. Ai 
Glasser this year still was taking refug 
behind the Fifth Amendment, refusitf 
to answer Senate committee questios 
about Communist associations. 
More men, too, were accused of beitf 
Communists in the Treasury. Testimot 
lists Frank Coe, Victor Perlo, Irvii 
Kaplan, Solomon Adler, Abraham Geom 
Silverman, William Ludwig Ullmann. 


> ALGER HISS can be a completely i 
man in another year although the Cm 
munist conspiracy in which he took pé 
appears likely to affect U.S. politi 
and policies for a much longer time 

Hiss’s five-year sentence for ly# 
about giving U. S. secrets to Commun 
agents is being shortened considera) 
because of his good behavior as @ PH 
oner. Jobs assigned to him in the U. 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., are 0% 

(Continued on page 18) 
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General Metals foundries produce ‘‘quality- 
controlied"’ steel, iron and non-ferrous 
castings in any shape, size or material. 


The finest in press, drop and upset forg- 
ings from all types of forgeable materials 
are produced by General Metals. 


GENERAL METALS 


for “quality-controlled” 


For the past quarter century General Metals has served western 
industry in the production of high-grade “quality-controlled” 
castings and forgings. Over this period there has been constant 
expansion and advancement in methods, equipment and facilities. 
Today, General Metals’ nine modern plants are recognized as the 
largest and best equipped in the west, strategically located for 
service to manufacturers and branch operations. 

If you are looking West, or already manufacturing in the West, 
investigate how General Metals can simplify your castings and 
forgings problems. Your inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 





GENERAL METALS CORPORATION crm: 

Subsidiary of TRANSAMERIZA CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: I8th & FLORIDA STREEYS « SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 
ADEL DIVISION © ‘Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics ... Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
ENTERPRISE DIVISION © Marine& Stationary Diesels,Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . . . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry & Forge Products ... Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 


i 


Hydraulics e Line Supports «+ Diesel Engines « Process Machinery ¢ Burners ¢ Castings & Forgings * Pipe Fittings 
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CONTINUED 


efficiently. He is reported to be applying 
his intellect to reading of religious 
books. For every month of good behavior, 
he gets credit for another eight days in 
prison. Federal prison officials compute 
that the sentence he began on March 21, 
1951 will end Nov. 27, 1954 if his model 
behavior continues. 

To be paroled before then, he has to 
have a job waiting for him or be able to 
support himself in some other way that 
parole officials could approve. 


> SENATOR ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, and three other 
family men in the Senate have started 
an investigation of other people’s kids— 
the ones that turn into juvenile gang- 
sters. Investigations by a special Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee will go 
through 20 cities, from New York to San 
Francisco. Some may be televised. 

Three main ideas are in mind. Fed- 
eral problems—the children of migratory 
workers, interstate runaways, young nar- 
cotics addicts—are to be looked over. 
New U.S. laws may be in order. In- 
formation will be compiled to help cities 
and States meet juvenile problems. And 
Senator Hendrickson also hopes hearings 
will cause many parents to watch activi- 
ties of their own children. 

Senator Hendrickson and his col- 
leagues all know at first hand about 
children. Mr. Hendrickson has five chil- 
dren and 10 grandchildren. Senator Estes 
Kefauver (Dem.), of Tennessee, and 
Senator William Langer (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, have four each, and 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings (Dem.), of 
Missouri, has two. 


> VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 
is losing the limelight now to the same 
kind of big headlines that sprang him 
into national prominence—news of con- 
gressional digging into activities of Com- 
munists. Mr. Nixon is on a long world 
tour, conferring with high personages in 
the Far East and helping to feel out the 
basis for a stronger U.S. policy in those 
powder-key areas. But even a major pol- 
icy speech in Japan, saying that U.S. 
policy of disarming Japan was a mis- 
take, earned him only modest attention 
in U.S. newspapers. 

Mr. Nixon broke the case of Alger 
Hiss and laid the groundwork for the 
perjury indictment that sent Hiss to 
prison. Mr. Nixon’s success in that case 
helped him win election first to the Sen- 
ate, then to the Vice Presidency. Under 
Mr. Nixon, the Vice Presidency has 
been made a bigger job, not limited to 
presiding over the Senate. Headlines, 
however, still go to the investigators. 
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> JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Min- 
ister of India, is irked—and scared. What 
bothers him is the chance of a U. S.-Paki- 
stan defense deal that would give Paki- 
stan 250 million dollars’ worth of U. S. 
arms and give the U.S. the use of bases 
in Pakistan. 

Premier Nehru leans over backward to 
keep from offending Russia. A U.S. de- 
fense arrangement with Pakistan, Nehru 
says, might provoke Russia. What he 
seems to fear even worse is the strength- 
ening of Pakistani forces that oppose 
Nehru’s Army in uneasy Kashmir. 

The Premier protested U.S. talks 
with Pakistan, said an arms deal was 
“unfriendly” to India and would upset 
things in South Asia. President Eisen- 


to exhibit it to the House. The subcon. 
mittee also is turning out a written rim 
port—the normal procedure for commit. 
tees. But Mr. Brownson, who majore 
in psychology at the University of Mich. 
igan before becoming a businessman anj 
political figure, notes that “you don} 
know who reads a written report—a yj. 
ual account sinks in better.” 


> PETER KAPITZA is a strange nam 
unknown to most Americans. But, to to 
U.S. atomic scientists, he is “one of thi” 
hottest men in atomic physics” anywher 
in the world—and he belongs. to Russiz 
Since Russia announced it had the hydrn. 
gen bomb, American scientists have bea 
picking Kapitza as the brain behind it 


Staff Photo—USN&WR 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU CHIEF ELIOT & SENATOR HENDRICKSON 
Coming up: investigation, junior grade 


hower sought to soothe him. A Paki- 
stani Cabinet member -had_ stronger 
thoughts about Nehru’s statement: “It 
reflects precisely the Communist view.” 


> CHARLES B. BROWNSON is about 
to spring a new kind of committee re- 
port on Congress—a talking movie. Rep- 
resentative Brownson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
heads the House International Opera- 
tions subcommittee that® went to Korea 
and Japan last month to see how U.S. 
funds are used to ease misery in Korea 
and to rebuild the country. He arranged 
for Army Signal Corps technicians to 
take 18,000 feet of movie film and to 
record 23%% hours of testimony on tape 
recorders. 

The whole show now is being edited 
into a sound picture that will run for 
about an hour. Mr. Brownson intends 


Kapitza, a quiet, pipe-smoking man i 
59, is one of the most closely guarded 
people in all the Soviet Union. He is 4: 
most never mentioned in the paper, 
seldom appears at public scientific met: 
ings. Yet, once, he was well known t 
the West—until he slipped through Brit 
ain’s fingers. Kapitza, born in Russi 
spent 12 years in Britain, learning mut 
from Lord Rutherford, an atomic pit: 
neer. In 1934, he went. back to Russi 
failed to return. Britain sent him a lab 
oratory from Cambridge. Stalin matt 
him top dog in Russian physical research 
By 1941, he was predicting an atom 
bomb for possible use in World War ll 
In 1945, he lectured Red Army offices 
on atomic explosions. Since 1946, he hi 
been a figure of mystery. The only tract 
of him are U.S. confirmations of Sovié 
atomic tests. 
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BOWE ASlocs Life would be bare without it! 


You can thank your lucky stars for Soda 
Ash; it makes your life easier, and more 
enjoyable every minute of the day. . . whether 
you are in your home or away. 

You probably never thought of Soda Ash 
in connection with your clothing, water, 
soap, wall paper, sink, memo pad and count- 
less other everyday items, but Soda Ash plays 
an important part in every single one of them. 

Soda Ash is used in the manufacture of 
glass, in water softening, ceramics, dishwash- 
ing and cleaning compounds, enamel, leather, 
metal refining, other chemicals, pigments for 
tubber-paint-paper, cotton and wool textiles 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS e 


to mention only a very, very few. 

Soda Ash is not only the oldest industrial 
chemical in use today, but it is one of the 
most important. History dates its discovery 
to at least 5,000 years ago. 

Today, one may say of Soda Ash what Von 
Liebig said a century ago of sulphuric acid— 
that the amount used by any nation is a very 
accurate index of that nation’s commercial 
prosperity. 

Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s 
first Soda Ash producers, has been supplying 
American industry with large tonnages of 
this vital chemical for over half a century. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


References indicate that the 
early Egyptians gathered 
various sea weeds and plants 
growing along the seashore 
or near salt springs and 
burned these plants. The 
ashes from these plants con- 
tained Soda Ash, and they 
were sold to manufacturers 
of soap and glass. 

Large scale manufacture 
of Soda Ash today is 
accomplished by the 
Ammonia Soda process in 
which ordinary salt, am- 
monia, limestone and coke 
are the basic materials. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





More eight-jet 


are on the way 


The Boeing B-52 Stratofortress is a 
global jet bomber of remarkable, but 
as yet undisclosed, speed, capacity and 
performance. 


More of these eight-jet giants of de- 
fense are on the way. Production 
models are now taking shape in 
Boeing's huge Seattle plant, where 
wings are being joined to fuselages. 
In addition, the airplane has been 
ordered into production at Boeing’s 


iia 


B 4Flight line work being done on B-52 tail. Tip is 48 feet above ground. 


giants 


Wichita Division to provide a second 
source of B-52s. This action on the 
part of the Air Force is a result of the 
highly successful flight test program 
of the Stratofortress. It has proved 
that the aircraft is “ready for expanded 
production.” 


Boeing has invested much time and 
engineering skill in tooling up and 
getting the B-52 Stratofortress into 
production—for every hour spent in 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be 


adaptable for either military or commercial use. It will fly in 1954. 


careful preparation saves hundreds of 
man hours, and substantial sums of 
money, in turning out finished air 
planes. Boeing's unequaled experi 
ence with large multi-jet aircraft is an 
important factor in its ability to pro 
duce the new plane. 


The global B-52 bombers are guard- 
ians of world peace. The very fact of 
their existence is a powerful deterrent 
to attack. 

Boeing integrity in research, design 
and engineering created the Strato 
fortress. You can count on Boeing t0 
produce these great bombers economl 
cally and efficiently. 


BOLING 
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THE STORY OF SPIES 
IN GOVERNMENT 


They Steered Policy, Helped U.S. Lose China and the Atom Bomb 


__ Here you get the full story of spying opera- 
‘tions in Washington over 20 past years. 
- Millions of words, hundreds of documents, 
years of official hearings have brought out— 
viece-by-piece—the story of Communist opera- 
ons inside the U.S. Government. 
Put together for the first time, in what fol- 


It was 1933. Officials talked openly 
of “revolution” through the New Deal. 
Great change was in the air. 

Young men with extreme views be- 
gan to filter into Government. Com- 
munist Russia was about to get U.S. 
recognition on a promise to keep hands 
of U.S. internal affairs. 

Harold Ware showed up in Washing- 
ton, consultant for the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the AAA of the 
New Deal. Ware was recently home from 
Russia, where he had won the Order of 
Lenin for his work on state farms. His 
mother was Ella R. Bloor, known as the 
“Mother of U.S. Communism.” 

The first Communist cell in the U.S. 
Government was born in the autumn of 
1933. Soon there were nine members, 
eight of them employed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with Ware as leader. 

Lee Pressman became a member, as 
he later admitted. Others, according to 
information given to the FBI, were Al- 
get Hiss, John Abt, Nathan Witt, Charles 
Kramer, Henry Collins. Nathaniel Weyl, 
who later broke with the Communists 
B and eventually identified Hiss as a mem- 
is this group, also was in this original 
cell, 

You'll hear more of these names later, 
as the story unfolds. 

1934. Now the Communist under- 
s Sound began to expand in Government. 

Alger Hiss went as a staff employe to 
Senator Gerald P. Nye’s committee in- 
Vestigating munitions makers. Nathan 


NOVEMBER 27, 1953 


Witt went to the new National Labor 
Relations Board. Victor Perlo, who had 
also joined the Ware group according 
to later testimony, showed up in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, the old 
“Blue Eagle” NRA. 





ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 
ON THE SPY STORY 


A play-by-play account of the 
Harry Dexter White case. Page 
26. 

What becomes of White 
House papers, a question raised 
by spy charges. Page 29. 

The precedents for and 
against Mr. Truman‘s refusal. to 
testify. Page 32. 

A look at the top G-man and 
key witness, J. Edgar Hoover. 
Page 35. 

Why it’s hard to convict spies. 
Page 60. 

The man who subpoenaed 
Mr. Truman tells why he did it. 
Page 65. 

The official record, 20 pages 
of complete texts—statements, 
testimony, letters and _ other 
documents bearing on the spy 
charges. Page 104. 

Editorial by David Lawrence, 
“Who is Guilty?’’. Page 124. 











lows, is an account, from official documents, 
of what all of the revelations add up to. 
The first Communist cell started in 1933. 
Big strikes of the 1930s, Yalta deals, Potsdam, 
loss of China in the 1940s have their Commu- 
nist overtones. Revelations begun in the late 
1940s add up to the full story of today. 


David Weintraub, later to be de- 
scribed as a key man in the placing of 
Communists in Government, was now 
working for the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, headed by Harry Hopkins. So 
was Irving Kaplan, a Weintraub protégé 
also later involved in Communist charges. 
Kaplan recommended, for a WPA job, 
Whittaker Chambers, who had become 
a Communist Party courier in 1932. 

Other people, later linked to charges 
of Communism, appeared in Washington. 
Harry Dexter White got a job in the 
Treasury Department. Virginius Frank 
Coe and Lauchlin Currie joined the same 
agency. 

By the summer of 1934, members of 
the Ware cell had held 30 to 40 secret 
meetings. 

1934 was the year that Adolf Hitler 
took over Germany. 

1935. Harold Ware was killed in an 
auto accident, but the spread of the 
Communist underground continued in 
Washington. 

A “purge” of the more radical members 
of the AAA, conducted by Chester 
Davis, sped the spreading process. John 
Abt and Lee Pressman left AAA for the 
WPA. Charles Kramer went to the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

Victor Perlo shifted from NRA to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Three new names, later involved in 
testimony on Communists, appeared in 
important New Deal agencies. 

Edwin S. Smith, for one, was appointed 
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In 1933 a eight -man Communist cell started 
operating in Department of Agriculture. It 
grew, spread out. Other cells, another spy 
ring, began to form in relief oganizations, 
labor agencies. 


Rig shift of Communists into war agencies. 


Cell members, fellow travelers moved to 
key jobs, helped staff Office of Strategic 


Services, Board of Economic Warfare, Office 
of War Information; got friend into White 
House organization, another near top in 
Treasury. Communist power strong. 


PA ath a See a 
j 
as one of the three members of the Na- 


Purge of Communists in Agriculture cangeo™ 
early in 1935. Cell members scattered Df a 
relief organizations, National Labor Rel! 
tions Board, Treasury, staffs of congressiongro™™ 
committees. Sitdown strikes were promoter?™ 
disarmament for U.S. encouraged, punitigy™ 
taxation of business stressed. 
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Shaping of postwar policies began. U. 
Communists on hand at Yalta, Potsdam a 
key advisers. Great influence on U. S. ati 
tude toward China, helping promote Co 
munist gains there. Pushed hard for info 
mation for Russia on proximity fuse, atomi 
bomb, other weapons. A period of “pc 
off” for years of infiltration and hard wo 


Peete. Oe es ene rate 
Sig OD teh ane a 


sel of the CIO. Nathan Witt rose to se 


tional Labor Relations Board, which was 
to play a significant role in the period of 
labor strife and violence that now set in. 
Nathan G. Silvermaster, eventually 
accused of being the top man in one of 
two main Communist spy rings in Wash- 
ington, went to work for the Resettlement 
Administration under Rexford G. Tug- 
well. William L. Ullmann, another fig- 
ure in today’s spy accusations, joined 
NRA that year, and then shifted to the 
Resettlement Administration. 
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It was early in 1935, according to 
later trial testimony, that Whittaker 
Chambers started microfilming Govern- 
ment documents for transmission to 
Russia. 

1936, 1937, 1938. In this period, 
Moscow was preoccupied with treason 
trials and purges at home; with the Span- 
ish civil war and Hitler’s rising power in 
Europe. 

Communists in the U.S. concentrated 
on unions and the stirring of labor strife. 

Lee Pressman became general coun- 


retary of the NLRB, with Edwin $§ 
Smith’s backing. Charles Kramer, a met 
ber of the original Ware Communist cél 
moved over to the Labor Board fr 
the Youth Administration. Nathan Silve 
master went to the Maritime Labi 
Board. 

Testimony to congressional committe 
later showed that Labor Board official 
in this period were advising the CI0# 
its struggles to organize the auto, 
and textile industries. Labor violent 
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Late ma» 


Kommunists moved up ladder to positions 
| get power. Infiltration heavy in labor agen- 
ies, relief agencies, Treasury. A period of 
onsolidation in Government and unions. 
ommunist ‘‘fronts’” flowered. Climate fa- 


orable for Communists. 


is nee 
Rises are: 


ie 


> 


Filtom be CLs 


Exposure started. Hiss case turned up. Com- 
gmunists started running for cover in U. S. 


‘Congressional Committees pushed search 


for Communists in face of heavy opposition. 
China taken over by Communists. Eastern 
‘Bturope lost to Communists as Russia ex- 
me. - ‘ . 

ploited policies favored earlier by American 


Communists. 


ground by congressional in- 
ations. Full story of Commu- 
uence gradually unfolding. 


+ 


reached a new high in these struggles. 
There were riots, and workers were killed, 
in Southern textile towns. Sitdown 
strikes swept the auto plants. In a riot 
in Chicago, 10 steelworkers were killed. 
Among Washington’s old-line Gov- 
emment agencies, the Communist net- 
work by this time was functioning 
smoothly. Whittaker Chambers testified 
that, in the 1937-38 period, he got about 
documents from Alger Hiss at the 
State Department, for microfilming and 
Passing on to Russian agents. Henry J. 
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Wadleigh, a State Department econo- 
mist, testified in 1949 that he passed 
hundreds of documents to Chambers 
in the 1936-37 period. 

By 1938, Harry Dexter White was an 
influential adviser on tax policy, known 
as right-hand man to Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau. Solomon Adler, 
who later showed up in China as a key 
U.S. adviser sharply critical of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, joined 
the Treasury staff with White’s aid. 
Adler, a British-born naturalized citizen, 


et as 
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is believed now to be in England. He, too, 
has been accused of Communist actions. 

1939. Communists continued to grow 
in influence in Washington. New agen- 
cies were infiltrated; new friendships 
formed in key places. 

Victor Perlo went to the Commerce 
Department. V. Frank Coe shifted to the 
Federal Security Agency. William L. 
Ullmann went over to Treasury. Na- 
than Silvermaster was back at Agricul- 
ture. Lauchlin Currie, who has denied 
any intentional service for Communist 
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causes but who has been identified in 
testimony as a key aid in the placing of 
Communists in war agencies, became an 
administrative assistant to the President, 
with offices in the White House. 

This was the era of Communist 
“fronts.” One such group, the American 
Youth Congress, had a powerful friend 
in Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who be- 
lieved Communist influence in the AYC 
to be negligible. She had Youth Con- 
gress leaders to lunch at the White 
House on Nov. 30, 1939. 

Prominent movie stars, businessmen. 
society leaders were lending their names 
to organizations that later turned up 
with Communist tinges. 

The first warning of a Communist 
underground reached official ears in 
1939, too. It came in this manner: 

On August 21, Russia and Germany 
signed a nonaggression pact; on Septem- 
ber 1, Germany invaded Poland. World 
War II began two days later. 

The Communist Party line of violent 
opposition to Germany and her conquests 
in Europe was reversed to one of praise 
for Germany. Russia was beginning to 
grab territory also, in Finland, Poland, 
the Baltic area. 

This switch in Communist policy dis- 
gusted some U.S. Communists, includ- 
ing Whittaker Chambers. On August 23 
he went to Washington to expose the 
Communist spies in Government. 

Chambers could not get to the Presi- 
dent. He ended by telling his story to 
Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of 
State. Mr. Berle circulated to high offi- 
cials a confidential memorandum de- 
scribing Chambers’s charges. The memo 
contained 27 names, including four that 
later appeared in the November, 1945, 
memo put out by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Apparently, the Berle memo got scant 
attention in high levels. And, on Dec. 
11, 1939, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that evidence obtained by wire tapping 
could not be used in court, a decision 
that was to hamper subsequent spy in- 
vestigations and finally lead the Justice 
Department to ask for new legislation— 
not yet passed—to make evidence ob- 
tained by wire tapping usable in na- 
tional-security cases. 

1940. The first war agencies began 
to sprout in Washington, as Germany 
swept over France and the Battle of 
Britain raged. Communists moved to 
keep on the inside of things in the na- 
tional capital. 

A National Defense Council was es- 
tablished. Its adviser on war finance was 
V Frank Coe. Harry Dexter White, 
moving up the ladder in Treasury, wrote 
a letter requesting draft deferment for 
William L. Ullmann. 

The Civil Service Commission put a 
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new question on its application forms: 
“Are you a member of the Communist 
Party or any other subversive organiza- 
tion?” But by this time, according to 
later testimony, two spy groups—the 
original Ware cell and another cell 
headed by Nathan Silvermaster—had 
been operating in Washington for six 
years, and Communists or friends of 
Communists were in key spots at the 
White House, Agriculture, State, Treas- 
ury, Commerce and Labor departments 
and in a number of regulatory agencies 
of the New Deal. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
booed at the White House by delegates 
to an American Youth Congress con- 
vention, when the President criticized 
the AYC for taking Russia's side in the 
Russo-Finnish war. 

1941. On June 22, Germany invaded 
Russia. Communists did another flip-flop 


--Wide World 
HARRY DEXTER WHITE 
. . worked his way up 


in policy toward Germany, and the 
Washington underground was ordered to 
cluster into the war agencies to speed 
U.S. efforts and policies aimed against 
two Russian foes—Germany and Japan. 

Nathan Silvermaster moved into the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Victor Perlo 
entered the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. V. Frank Coe went to London as 
financial attaché, U.S. Embassy. 

Owen Lattimore became an adviser to 
the President on Chinese affairs. He was 
later to be called a “conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy” by 
a Senate committee, although he con- 
tinues to deny any subversive actions. 
Lattimore was recommended for his job 
by Lauchlin Currie. Policies were shap- 
ing that ended with Communists in con- 
trol of China. 
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Harry Dexter White, at Treasury, wa 
advising Secretary Morgenthau and th 
White House on major policies with p. 
spect to Russia, Japan and other t 
“hot spots.” On November 6, Presidey 
Roosevelt pledged Russia one billig 
dollars of Lend-Lease aid. On Decembe 
15, after Pearl Harbor was attacked ay 
the U.S. was at war with Germany ay 
Japan, White was given complete cop 
trol of all Treasury Department relatiog 
with State Department and foreign gov. 
ernments. 

Behind the scenes, the FBI was inf 
vestigating Alger Hiss, Harry Dext, 
White, three others accused by Whit 
taker Chambers. 

1942. Communist infiltration of wy 
agencies was on a mass basis by now, 

Maurice Halperin, later named q 
spy charges although he continues t) 
deny all such allegations, entered tk 
Office of Strategic Services. V. Frank 
Coe became assistant to the Directo, 
Board of Economic Warfare. Accord. 
ing to congressional committees, by thi 
time Communists had men in at lew 
14 federal agencies. 

Owen Lattimore became Deputy D; 
rector of the Office of War Informations 
Pacific operations. 

1943. The Communist undergrouné, 
all through this year, was sending : 
steady stream of “inside” informatio, 
supposedly secret, to Russia about U.§ 
policies and plans. 

According to testimony before co 
gressional committees, during 1942 ani 
1943 Harry Dexter White was supplying 
documents from the Treasury to Natha 
Silvermaster and William L. Ullmam, 
by then a captain in the Army attached 
to the Pentagon. 

Harold Glasser, another Treasury of 
cial whose name has figured prominet 
ly in spy charges, was said during thi 
time to be supplying information to: 
second Communist spy ring headed by 
Victor Perlo. 

In December, 1943, Klaus Fuchs # 
rived in the U.S. as a member of t 
British atomic mission. 

1944, With Fuchs’s arrival, 
started one of Russia’s most success 
operations in filching U.S. secrets-ti 
maneuvers that gave it the atomic bon!) 
This was entirely separate, so far ai 
known, from the spy operations in Wa 
ington. 

In Washington, at this point, Comm 
nists began to prepare for the post 
period. Communists and their friends # 
tended all the big conferences on mo 
tary and reconstruction policy. Their ™ 
turned up in the United Nations Rejt 
and Rehabilitation Administration ™ 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

At the Bretton Woods Conference 
monetary policy in July, the U.S. 
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tingent included V. Frank Coe, Harry 
Dexter White, William L. Ullmann, Na- 
than G. Silvermaster. 

In August came the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, with Alger Hiss as execu- 
tive secretary. 

In September there was the Second 
Quebec Conference, Harry Dexter White 
participated. It was here that the “Mor- 
genthau Plan” for turning Germany into 
a pastoral state was initialed by Roose- 
yelt and Churchill. White was credited 
with being author of this plan. An 
UNRRA conference in Montreal at about 
this time included Harold Glasser as one 
of the officials. 

1945. This was the year of big de- 
cisions. 

First came the Yalta Conference, in 
February, with Alger Hiss as one of the 
principal advisers. Secret concessions in 
the Far East, highly favorable to Rus- 
sia, were made at this time to get Russia 
to enter the war against Japan. This was 
the beginning of the end of a China 
friendly to U.S. 

In April, the San Francisco Conference 
began, to organize the United Nations. 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, William 
L. Ullmann were among U.S. repre- 
sentatives. 

In July, the Potsdam Conference was 
held. Franklin D. Roosevelt had died 
and Harry S. Truman was President. At 
Potsdam, President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes agreed to 
the dismemberment of Germany. Thus 
aharsh policy toward Germany, a key 
Russian objective, was reaffirmed. 

In December came the decision to 
send Gen. George C. Marshall on a fact- 
finding mission to China. General Mar- 
shall eventually returned with a report 










































































































































oi advocating “coalition” or Communist- 
set: shared Government in China. Solomon 
thi Adler was one of the American officials 
to «ff who advised General Marshall during his 
d bi stay in China. A coalition policy had 
been advocated by Owen Lattimore in 
s af the summer of 1945. 
t tf’ ~©Lauchlin Currie left Government serv- 
ice in this year of 1945. He now is in 
thers Colombia. 
ess Also in 1945, Elizabeth Bentley came 
sli to the FBI with a story of 11 years’ deal- 
oni ings with the Communist underground, 
as if mostly in Washington, and the FBI sent 
atm the first of its spy disclosures to the 
White House. 
mutj 1946, Virtually all the people named 
stig 2 earlier FBI reports continued in Gov- 
ds iq €mment jobs, winning promotions and 
mowtge Often shifting into U. N. posts. 
rm™ Solomon Adler was in China when the 
Reig Order came through embargoing further 





military aid to the Chiang Kai-shek Gov- 
ernment, 


Alger Hiss, to be convicted of perjury 
for denying Communist affiliations in 
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1950, attended the U.N. General As- 
sembly in London in February. 

Harry Dexter White was promoted. 
So was V. Frank Coe. Nathan Silver- 
master became chief economist of the 
War Assets Administration, but resigned 
from the Government at the end of 
the year. David Weintraub moved to a 
big U.N. job. Harold Glasser attended 
an UNRRA conference in Switzerland, 
was promoted in the Treasury, received 
a copy of the FBI report on Victor 
Perlo. 

1947. In January, Harold Glasser 
went to Trieste as a U.S. official to 
study the Trieste program. In March he 
attended the Moscow meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers as an ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State. 

On March 21, President Truman issued 
an executive order setting up a loyalty 
program for federal employes. 


N. G. SILVERMASTER 
... in and out of agencies 


On March 27, Victor Perlo resigned 
from his Treasury Department job. Wil- 
liam L. Ullmann left the Government in 
March, Nathan Silvermaster resigned in 
November. Harold Glasser resigned in 
December. Secretary of Treasury John 
W. Snyder wrote a letter recommending 
Glasser for a private job. 

By October, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and its Loyalty Review Board had 
fired 38 federal employes. Another 488 
had quit while being investigated, and 
98 resigned after their loyalty was ques- 
tioned. 

1948. On March 13, President Tru- 
man issued a memorandum prohibiting 
executive agencies from transmitting any 
information relating to employes’ loyal- 
ty to investigating committees of Con- 
gress. 





On March 16, William E. Remington, 
an employe in the Executive Office of 
the President for several years, was 
transferred to the Office of International 
Trade, handling confidential information 
about exports to Russia and its satellites. 
He was suspended by the Commerce De- 
partment and later convicted of perjury. 

The stories of Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers began to reach the 
public in 1948 through congressional 
hearings. President Truman said the con- 
gressional spy scare was a “red herring.” 

1949. On August 5, the State Depart- 
ment issued a White Paper blaming the 
loss of China on the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and saying no further aid would 
be given to Chiang Kai-shek. 

V. Frank Coe was denied a passport 
by the State Department, when he want- 
ed to go to Mexico. 

Fourteen leaders of the American 
Communist Party were convicted of ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of the 
U. S. Government. 

1950. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son said he did not intend to turn his 
back on Alger Hiss, the day after Hiss 
was convicted of perjury. 

Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist 
leader, signed a mutual-assistance treaty 
with Russia. The U.S. recalled all con- 
sular officials from China. 

On May 11, Solomon Adler resigned 
from the Treasury Department. 

Owen Lattimore was hired by David 
Weintraub to perform a U.N. mission 
in Afghanistan. 

The Supreme Court ruled that, under 
the Fifth Amendment, no one could be 
forced to testify against himself, thus 
balking Government attempts to cite un- 
co-operative witnesses, in loyalty inves- 
tigations, for contempt. 

1951 and 1952. Congressional com- 
mittees continued to pry out testimony 
on Communist spy activities. Scores of 
witnesses refused to answer questions. 
V. Frank Coe resigned his U. N. job after 
invoking the Fifth Amendment. 

1953. David Weintraub denied to a 
congressional committee that he ever 
engaged in subversive activities, and quit 
his job with the U.N. 

Harold Glasser, subpoenaed by a Sen- 
ate committee, invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment on more than 100 questions. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., set off a new spurt of spy disclosures, 
with a speech on the activities of Harry 
Dexter White. 

That ends the record to date. In the 
20 years since one little Communist cell 
was started in Washington, the U. S. had 
lost its ally, China; its big secret, the 
atom bomb; and its entry to Eastern Eu- 
rope. All those losses were big gains for 
Russia, the country that the Washington 
spies were working for. 
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WHO’S RIGHT IN THE WHITE CASE? 


Here Are the Facts—From Official Record 


Who finally came out on top 
in the argument over Harry Dex- 
ter White? Did Mr. Truman know- 
ingly promote a spy? 

It takes a close study of the 
record to give an answer. 

To help you reach that answer, 
the record in sequence is given 
in what follows. All facts are 
drawn from official testimony 
and official statements of those 
involved. 


Few stories have caused more con- 
fusion, more bewilderment among 
American citizens than that of Harry 
Dexter White. 

Much of the confusion resulted be- 
cause the tale was told backwards. It 
began five years after White died. At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
started it Nov. 6, 1953, when, in a speech 
at Chicago, he charged that former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman promoted White 
while knowing him to be a spy. 

Ever since, the story has spilled out, 
piecemeal, in all directions. 

To bring it back into sequence, to help 
you judge for yourself, here is what hap- 
pened—and when: 


1945 


January 3. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed Harry Dexter White 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

November 7. Miss Elizabeth Bentley, 
a former Communist courier, told the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation a Soviet 
espionage ring was operating inside the 
United States Government and named 
White as a member. 

November 8. The FBI made its first 
report on the spy ring in a letter from 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover to Presi- 
dent Truman’s aide, Brig. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan. White’s was the second 
name mentioned in the list of partici- 
pants. 

Neither Mr. Truman nor General 
Vaughan has acknowledged seeing this 
letter. 

December 4. The FBI sent a docu- 
mented report on White’s espionage to 
General Vaughan “for the attention of 
the President.” Mr. Truman said he did 
not remember this report, either, but 
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added later “I now find” White’s was 
“among the many names mentioned.” 


1946 

January 23. President Truman nom- 
inated White to be United States Ex- 
ecutive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund. This was after two FBI 
warnings were sent to the White House. 

February 4. A new, detailed FBI re- 
port on White was “delivered personally 
to General Vaughan for the attention of 
the President.” 

This was the first White report Mr. 
Truman remembers noticing. “As best 


those charges with the evidence then , 
hand.” 

February 5. The Senate Banking a 
Currency Committee recommended Se), 
ate confirmation of White’s appointmer: 

This was after three FBI warning 
had been sent to the White House. Noy 
was relayed to the Senate. 

February 6. The Senate confirm 
White’s appointment without a dissent- 
and without any knowledge of the acc. 
sations against him. 

Mr. Truman says that on this sane 
day he discussed the White matter wit 
Secretary Byrnes and Secretary of th 


FORMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN BROADCASTS 
“lt was of great importance . . . that this investigation be continued” 


I can now determine.” he says, “I first 
learned of the accusations against White 
early in February, 1946, when an FBI 
report specifically discussing the activi- 
ties of White was . . . delivered to me 
by General Vaughan and also brought 
to my personal attention by Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes.” 

The FBI report said the information 
it contained “has been received from 
numerous confidential sources whose re- 
liability had been established.” 

Mr. Truman says, “This report showed 
that serious accusations had been made 
against White, but it pointed out that it 
would be practically impossible to prove 


Treasury Fred Vinson. Mr. Byrnes 3% 
he advocated stopping confirmation 
the appointment. 

But they learned that the Senate i 
ready had acted. So Mr. Truman ask 
Mr. Vinson to “consult with the appt 
priate officials and come back to me wi 
a recommendation.” ; 

February 21. Mr. Hoover talked wid 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark. \! 
Hoover says, “I told the Attorney Gene! 
I felt it was unwise for White to servé 

February 22. Mr. Hoover conferté 
with Secretary Vinson and _ Attomé 
General Clark. Mr. Hoover says \§ 

(Continued on page 28) 
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— THREE IN A ROW 





---in the industrial SOUTH! 





Three... ano many more! For there seems to be no limit 
to the industrial advantages you find when you “Look South” 
these days. 


For example, here in the Southland you find a plentiful 
supply of eager-to-learn, easy-to-train manpower — both 
skilled and unskilled—right at hand. 

You find efficient, dependable transportation provided by 
the modern, completely dieselized Southern Railway System 
that “serves the South.” 


You find rich natural resources—a year-around temperate 
climate—great and fast-growing consumer markets. 


For a winning combination of industrial advantages of 
“ OUTH EK R N every kind. . . “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM HMhrry A, Wats 


President 
| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL TESTIFIES 


“The records . . 


Vinson and Mr. Clark decided to propose 
to the President three alternatives: 

1. Dismiss White with no expla- 
nation. 

2. Tell White he had changed 
his mind and desired White to re- 
sign. 

3. Sign White’s commission, con- 
tinue the investigation, and take 
security precautions against him. 

Mr. Truman says he adopted the third 
course. The reason, he says, was: “It was 
of great importance to the nation that 
this investigation be continued in order 
to prove or disprove these charges and 
determine if still other persons were im- 
plicated. Any unusual action with re- 
spect to Mr. White’s appointment might 
well have alerted all the persons involved 

. and thus endangered the success of 
the investigation.” 

Mr. Hoover says the FBI never ap- 
proved such a decision. He claimed that, 
instead of helping, White’s promotion ac- 
tually hampered the FBI investigation. 

In connection with Mr. Truman’s ex- 
pressed desire to avoid alerting suspects, 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that other per- 
sons involved in the same investigation 
were dismissed between March and Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

Mr. Brownell says any such plan as 
Mr. Truman adopted “would require in- 
finite and detailed care if the national 
interest was to be at all protected .. . 
Great care would have to be taken to 
make certain that these spies did not 
affect the decisions of the Government. 
The records available to me fail to in- 
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. fail to indicate that. . 


. minimum precautions were taken” 


dicate that any of these minimum pre- 
cautions were taken. 

April 30. President Truman accepted 
“with regret” White’s resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, praised 
his “distinguished career.” 

May 1. White was sworn in as a direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund. 


1947 


April 7. White resigned from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, giving rea- 
sons of health. President Truman wrote 
another letter expressing “regret.” 

June 15. A federal grand jury began 
an investigation of White. 


1948 

March 24-25. White testified before 
the grand jury. 

No indictment of White resulted, al- 
though it was the same grand jury that 
indicted 12 top Communist officials. Mr. 
Brownell says much of the evidence 
against White available then was ob- 
tained by wire tapping and therefore in- 
admissible in court. 

July 31. Miss Bentley testified before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. She said White was’ working 
with an espionage ring. 

August 3. Whittaker Chambers told 
the Committee White was part of the 
Soviet spy “apparatus” as early as 1936. 

August 5. President Truman de- 
nounced the congressional espionage in- 
vestigations as simply a “red herring.” 

August 13. White appeared before 
the House Committee at his own request- 


———., 


He denied he ever was a Communist anj 
declared: “The principles in which | 
believe make it impossible for me eye, 
to do a disloyal act.” 

August 16. White died of a heart x 
tack. 


1953 


November 6. Mr. Brownell reopeng 
the White case and pointed it direct) 
at Mr. Truman. ‘In a speech before th 
Executives Club of Chicago, he charged 
that “White was known to be a Comm. 
nist spy by the very people who a 
pointed him to the most sensitive anj 
important position he ever held.” 

Mr. Truman’s first comment was: ‘ 
don’t recall that such a thing happened, 
As soon as we found out that White wa 
wrong, we fired him.” 

When White House records showed 
White resigned, was not fired, Mr. Tr 
man said, “People are sometimes fired 
by being allowed to resign” and this wa 
true in White’s case. 

November 9. Mr. Brownell addel 
further details to his original statement 
and said: “The distribution of thes 
[FBI] reports clearly shows that th 
Truman Administration had full an 
adequate notice of White’s spying activi 
ties long before” White assumed offic 
May 1, 1946. 

November 16. After rejecting a sub 
poena to testify before the House Con- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, M. 
Truman presented his explanation in: 
nationally televised address. He then « 
knowledged that “my recent offhand cor 
ment concerning [White’s] resignatin 
was in error.” But he still insisted thi 
White “was separated from Governmett 
service promptly when the necessity fu 
secrecy concerning the intensive invest: 
gation by the FBI came to an end.” 

Mr. Truman flatly denied Mr. Brow 
nell’s charge that he knowingly promote 
a spy. He said: “His charge is false aul 
Mr. Brownell must have known it wa 
false.” He accused Mr. Brownell ¢ 
“cheap political trickery.” 

November 17. Mr. Brownell and Mf. 
Hoover read the record on the Whit 
case before the Senate Internal Secutiti 
subcommittee. Mr. Brownell explainel 
that he did not intend to impugn Mh 
Truman’s loyalty, but his judgment. 

“When this subcommittee complet 
its investigation,” Mr. Brownell assert 
“I believe that you will conclude, 3! 
did, that there was an unwillingness ® 
the part of Mr. Truman and othe 
around him to face the facts, and a pé 
sistent delusion that Communist esp” 
nage in high places in our Governmel 
was a red herring. 

“And I believe you will conclude th 
this attitude, this delusion, may have ® 
sulted in great harm to our nation. 
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Raiding the White House Files 


Papers Sold, Burned, Hidden, Given to World 


Efforts by Congress to lay 
hands on Harry Truman’s public 
papers raise a question of who 
should ‘‘keep the record.” 

Ex-Presidents since Washing- 
ton's time have taken away, of- 
ten destroyed their papers, valu- 
able to later policy makers. So 
have other high officials, some- 
times taking needed records. 

It's a long-standing problem, 
causing @ new controversy. 


Harry S. Truman has taken with 
him the records of his service in the 
White House. A congressional com- 
mittee can see these files only with 
his permission. And Mr. Truman is 
preparing to sell his memoirs, includ- 
ing much of the information in these 
records, to Life magazine for a re- 
ported $600,000. 

This incident is raising anew the ques- 
tion of who should own and have access 
tothe public papers of persons who have 
become private citizens after service in 
the Government. The point is raised time 
and again as high officials leave the Gov- 
emment and take with them records of 
great practical and historical value. 

Eight years ago, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
took with him so many papers from the 
fice of Secretary of Treasury that his suc- 
cessor, John W. Snyder, demanded per- 
mission to go through the files and take 
back those the Government needed. A 
year ago, the Army seized 32 packing cases 
of material accumulated by the retiring 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
And Dwight D. Eisenhower used stacks 
of public papers in preparing the memoirs 
for which he got $476,250, after taxes. 

None of this is contrary to custom. His- 
tory shows that Presidents and high offi- 
tials from the days of George Washington 
through those of Harry Truman have re- 
garded as personal property all corre- 
spondence and documents addressed to 
them. 

Gaps in history. Several Presidents, 
or their families, have destroyed this ma- 
terial after leaving the White House. 
Others have destroyed and edited parts 
of the material to try to change the slant 
of history. Large amounts of White House 
material are held privately or under pri- 
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vate control and are not generally avail- 
able to students. 

Quite a few Presidents and their heirs 
have pieced together the material into 
memoirs and letters that later were sold 
for publication. Many of these public 
records have been bought by the Gov- 
ernment and stored in the Library of 
Congress, where students could have ac- 
cess to them. 

The story of George Washington’s 
papers helped to set the pattern. 

In 1797, when Washington went into 
retirement at Mount Vernon, he took 
with him all of the papers relating to his 
eight years in the Presidency. After 
Washington’s death, they came into the 
possession of his nephew, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

On the 50th anniversary of American 
independence, Jared Sparks, the histo- 
rian, decided to publish a selection of the 
letters and writings of Washington. He 
was not sure that he could get at the let- 
ters by going directly to Bushrod Wash- 
ington. So Mr. Sparks made a bargain 
with Chief Justice John Marshall. He 
proposed, as editor, to take 50 per cent 
of the profits. Bushrod Washington was 
to get 25 per cent for providing the ma- 
terial. Chief Justice Marshall would get 
25 per cent for negotiating the deal. 

By the wagonload. Eighty cases of 
President Washington’s papers were 


loaded on a wagon and hauled to Boston. 
Indeed, official correspondence was so 
lightly prized in those days that Mr. 
Sparks stopped off at the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and borrowed a 
stack of diplomatic correspondence there. 
And in New York he got another batch 
of letters from the Historical Society. 

It was 10 years before Mr. Sparks 
finished the Washington letters. And 
there are complaints today that the editor 
took many liberties, sometimes changing 
Washington’s prose, omitting phrases that 
might give a realistic impression of Wash- 
ington, recopying the Sparks versions and 
disposing of the originals. 

Before Mr. Sparks finished, Justice 
Washington had died and the papers be- 
came the property of his nephew, 
George Corbin Washington, a member 
of Congress from Maryland. This Wash- 
ington, beaten for re-election, developed 
a need for money and proposed to sell 
the papers of the first President to the 
State Department for $25,000. Congress 
put up the money. But it took a good bit 
of prodding before Mr. Washington got 
the letters back from the editor. 

There were 192 bound volumes and 
several boxes of these papers. In 1849, 
Congress provided another $20,000 to 
buy a second batch of the General’s 
manuscript books and papers from his 
heirs. There were one other large pur- 
chase and several smaller ones before 
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THE TRUMAN PAPERS WERE TRUNDLED AWAY 
. . . George Washington started it 
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rN. through the nation’s history, the ownership of and control over White House 
records has been a matter of argument. 

records his private property. Here’s what has happened to the personal and public 
papers of all Presidents from George Washington to Harry S. Truman: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Most of his papers were bought by the State Depart- 
ment from his descendants and turned over to the 
Lib fC ‘ 
ibrary o ongress, + + 
JOHN ADAMS and JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Their records are held by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The Adams family holds complete control 
over the records, including the right of destruction. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Most of his public papers were bought by the Govern- 
ment from the execuior of his estate and are in the 
Library of Congress; his Private papers are scattered. 


JAMES MADISON 
Dolly Madison sold his records to the Government; 
they now are in the Library of Congress. 


JAMES MONROE 
His papers are scattered; some of them were bought 
from his heirs and gre in the Library of Congress. 


ANDREW JACKSON 

- His records were given to friends for biographical 
use; some of them were lost; more than half later were 
sold or given to the Government and are in the Library 
of Congress. * * * 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
‘He burned part of his records, gave the others to the 
Library of Congress. 


Every President has considered those 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Most of his public papers were burned when fire ¢ 
stroyed his former home. 

* * * 
JOHN TYLER 
The Richmond fire of 1865 burned most of the T 
papers. * * * 
JAMES K. POLK 
His family sold his records to the Government for 
Library of Congress. 


* * * 
ZACHARY TAYLOR 


Both his private and his public papers largely o 
scattered, in the hands of his descendants. 


* * * 


MILLARD FILLMORE 

He took away from the White House every import 
letter and document he had received; most of 
were burned under the terms of his son’s will; por 
that escaped burning are held by the Buffalo Histe 
cal Society. x * * 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
He carefully destroyed virtually all of his papers. 
* * * 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
His papers, carefully collected, were given by |! 
family to the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


Photos: Harris & Ewing, Library of Congress 


the Government managed to bring to- 
gether about 95 per cent of the Wash- 
ington papers and store them in the Li- 
brary of Congress, where they are open 
to the public. 

But there are broad holes in the his- 
torical records relating to other Presi- 
dents. Martin Van Buren carefully sorted 
through his papers and burned such as 
he did not want to fall into the hands of 
historians. William Henry Harrison’s 
papers were burned when fire destroyed 
his former Ohio home. Most of John Ty- 
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ler’s papers went up in the Richmond 
fire at the end of the Civil War. 

Millard Fillmore took from the White 
House every important letter and docu- 
ment he had received. These would have 
thrown much light upon the contro- 
versies over slavery in the 1850s. But 
most of these papers were burned under 
the terms of the will of Mr. Fillmore’s 
son. By accident, 70 volumes of papers, 
stored in an attic, escaped the burning 
and found their way into the Buffalo 
Historical Society. 


Memoirs and ash heaps. Four othe 
Presidents destroyed or helped to dé 
stroy their own records. Franklin Pier 
did away with almost all of the maten# 
he took from the White House, leaviif 
only scraps for the historians. Ulysses § 
Grant, never much of a letter wnitel 
wrote his memoirs to get out of debt 
Then he destroyed or returned to t 
senders most of his correspondence. Sit 
larly, most of the papers removed ly 
Chester A. Arthur were destroyed. 

Warren G. Harding destroyed parts 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN 
isfamily gave his papers to the Library of Congress, 
ut, under the will of Robert Todd Lincoln, one batch 
as not opened until 1947. 
* * * 
NDREW JOHNSON 
e developed the first White House filing system. 
is papers were bought by the Government from his 
eis for the Library of Congress. 
* * 
LYSSES S. GRANT 
fer writing his memoirs, he personally destroyed 
ch of his correspondence as he did not return to the 
nders. * * wn 
ERFORD B. HAYES 
ispapers are held at the Hayes Memorial Library at 
emont, Ohio. * * te 
ES A. GARFIELD 
e Garfield papers weré presented by his children 
the Library of Congress, but they may be examined 
ly by permission of the family. 


* * 


* 
HESTER A. ARTHUR 
ost of his papers have been destroyed. 
* * 


* 
OVER CLEVELAND 
Cleveland papers now are owned by the Library 
Congress. + * te 
NJAMIN HARRISON 
¢ President's widow and daughter gave his papers 
the Library of Congress. 


* * * 
ILLIAM McKINLEY 


is records were given to the Library of Congress; 
tess to them requires special permission. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
He and his family gave his papers to the Library of 
Congress. * * * 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
His papers are on deposit at the Library of Congress; 
scholars get access on approval by his children. 

* * * 
WOODROW WILSON 
His widow gave his records to the Library of Congress; 
access is had to them only with her permission. 

* * * 
WARREN G. HARDING 
His papers were largely destroyed by Mrs. Harding; 
what remains is held by the Harding Memorial Asso- 
ciation at Marion, Ohio, and is closed to the public 
and to scholars. 4 * * 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Public papers are in the Library of Congress; access 
is subject to the approval of Mrs. Coolidge. She has 
most of his personal papers. 

* * * 
HERBERT HOOVER 
His papers are held in the Hoover Library at Stanford 
University; access may be had only with his approval 
after purpose is specified. 

* * * 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
This is the largest collection of all. It belongs to the 
nation and is held at Hyde Park. Eighty-five per cent 
of the papers are open to the public now; the remain- 
der will be opened gradually. 

* x * 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 
He is holding his papers for deposit in a library at 
Grandview, Mo. 
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his own correspondence as he went along. 
After his death, Mrs. Harding burned a 
good part of the remainder. The rem- 
tants that were left are stored in the 
Harding Memorial at Marion, Ohio, but 
scholars are forbidden access to them. 
Large batches of presidential papers 
have been locked away from students or 
ate held in such a way that it is hard to get 
at them. The papers of John Adams and 
lS son, John Quincy Adams, are held in 
€ Massachusetts Historical Society. But 
€ Adams family holds absolute con- 
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trol over them, guarding access, with the 
right to destroy the material if it wishes. 

Some are saved. The Library of Con- 
gress has large collections of the papers 
of most of the Presidents. Students get 
access to some of these easily. Others 
may be reached only by permission from 
the heirs of the original owners. These 
collections came to the Library either 
through purchase, by gift or by deposit 
for safekeeping. None of these collec- 
tions is complete. State and local li- 
braries and historical societies and _pri- 


vate collectors in widely scattered areas 
hold many important presidential papers. 

The largest part of the Rutherford B. 
Hayes papers is at a memorial library at 
his old home at Fremont, Ohio. The 
Herbert Hoover collection is at Stan- 
ford University. The Franklin D. Roose- 
velt papers are hei ut a memorial at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. And the Harry S. Tru- 
man records eventually will find their 
way into a library at Grandview, Mo., 
and come under control of the Federal 
Government. 
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EX-PRESIDENTS WHO TESTIFIED 


Tyler, Teddy Roosevelt Gave Facts to Congress 


Many Presidents of the past, 
like Harry Truman, have refused 
to be questioned by Congress 
about their conduct in office. 

Mr. Truman named 16 who re- 
fused. All were in office at the 
time, not former Presidents. 

But Mr. Truman did not cite all 
the history. Two former Presi- 
dents, years ago, did testify after 
leaving office. Here is what hap- 
pened: 


Harry S. Truman is refusing to ap- 
pear before a congressional Commit- 
tee to answer questions about his 
conduct while in office. The former 
President replied to a subpoena with 
a letter saying that his appearance 
would tend to break down the separa- 
tion of governmental powers among 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. 

The Truman letter to Representative 
Harold H. Velde, of Illinois, chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which had issued the sub- 
poena, said that 16 Presidents, from 
George Washington to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, had refused to respond to 
congressional. subpoenas or demands 
for information. All of those refusals 
were by Presidents in office. 

Two former Presidents, however, have 
appeared before congressional investigat- 
ing committees after their terms had 
expired. This fact was not mentioned 
by Mr. Truman. The two were John 
Tyler and Theodore Roosevelt. 

John Tyler, the first man to be ele- 
vated to the Presidency by death, had 
been elected as a Whig. Less than a 
year after Mr. Tyler turned the White 
House over to James K. Polk, a political 
storm was whipped up in Congress. It 
raised serious charges about the conduct 
of Daniel Webster as Tyler’s Secretary 
of State. 

Charles J. Ingersoll, a Democratic 
House member from Pennsylvania, 
charged that Webster had misused a 
fund in the State Department that was 
controlled by the President and intend- 
ed for secret diplomacy. The House by 
resolution called upon the Democratic 
President, Polk, for information about 
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" —Library of Congress ; 
JOHN TYLER 
. precedent No. 1 


the way the fund had been handled by 
his predecessor. Mr. Polk refused. He 
replied: 

“An important question arises wheth- 
er a subsequent President, either volun- 
tarily or at the request of one branch of 
Congress, can, without a violation of 
the spirit of the law, revise the acts of 
his predecessor, and expose to public 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
... precedent No. 2 


view that which he had determined 
should not be ‘made public.’” 

The House set up a special committee 
to inquire into the charges “with a view 
to founding an impeachment against 
said Daniel Webster,” who by this time ff 
was back in the Senate. 

Former President Tyler agreed to tes. 
tify and went before the committee, 
After his testimony, the committee re. 
ported that it was satisfied that Mr, 
Webster was innocent of the charges. It 
recommended that Mr. Tyler’s testimony 
be sealed, marked confidential and held 
in the archives of the House. 

Theodore Roosevelt went before 2 
House committee in an investigation of F 
the United States Steel Corporation. In 
1910, the Democrats had won control & 
of the House. And various loose charges 
were being made that, while President, 
Mr. Roosevelt either had been ban- 
boozled into or had connived at an a 
rangement by which the corporation had 
gotten control of the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Company. Mr. Roosevelt wa — 
called to the witness stand. He had been FF 
out of the Presidency two years. 

Mr. Roosevelt denounced the charges 
in committee, on the stump, in magi- F 
zine articles, indignantly. 

The circumstances were these: Large F 
blocks of Tennessee Coal & Iron Con- 
pany stock had been pledged with 
banks for loans. In October, 1907, when F 
Roosevelt was President, a depression 
had driven down the price of the stock 
so it was not worth as much as the banks 
had loaned. If the stock should be put 
on the market, important New Yor 
banks would fail, panic would result. 

J. P. Morgan, Elbert Gary and Her 
ry C. Frick, the dominant figures in the 
U.S, Steel Corporation, fearful that other 
values would be shaken, decided to bu 
the Tennessee company for a price high 
enough to protect the banks. There was 
a midnight trip to Washington, a break 
fast talk with Theodore Roosevelt to gt 
his approval—in view of the antitns 
laws. They told him they felt it was it 
the interest of all businessmen to avel 
a panic. Mr. Roosevelt replied that ht 
“felt it no public duty of mine to inter 
pose any objections.” 

And so it was that two former Pres: 
dents went before congressional invest 
gating committees. One went to defen! 
a subordinate, the other to defend hit 
self. These were not among the pret 
dents that Mr. Truman cited. 
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Bank of America, with 
538 branches in 330 
California communi- 
ties, is the world's 
largest privately 
owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 
stockholders residing 
in every one of the 
48 states. Resources 
(as of June 30, 1953): 
$8,017,573,360.54 
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From the valleys of California come 91% of the walnuts...100% of the almonds 
... 94% of the grapes... 88% of the table and dessert wines... 36% of the 
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oranges...and 18% of the Thanksgiving turkeys produced in the United States. 


Another bountiful harvest from California... 


Once again, California’s farm production will exceed two billion dollars —highest in the 
nation! One of the big reasons is Bank of America’s constructive farm credit policy. 
Farmers look to this California-wide bank for the dollars they need to buy planting and 
harvesting machines... fertilizers...supplies and other equipment that make modern 
farming possible. What does this mean to you, the business and industrial interests 
of the nation? It means that Bank of America, through its statewide system of branch 
banking, is helping to develop a sound and expanding market for your supplies and 
manufactured products. This is banking that is Building California...Serving You! 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RST 32 ASSOCIATION 


O's 8 0 c Bank of Armirica ina member of the Federal Preserve Syatims nd Fedrrak Depot Sranrranee, Corporatigne 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
sentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMERICA 
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SHINING SUGGESTION FOR A TIMELY GIFT... an 


Simply beautiful. Beautifully simple. And it’s “pre-wrapped” for holiday giving. 


P, 
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No wonder this dazzling new Early Times 3-D “Decorama” gift box steals the holiday  ['™®3iriun 


show whenever you give America’s leading premium straight whisky* 


*OUTSELLS ALL OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE * EVERY OUNCE A MAN’S WHISKY 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. + 86 PROOF 
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"HE TOP G-MAN, J. Edgar Hoover, 
found himself cast in a strange role. 
Events had made Mr. Hoover the central 
figure in a great public controversy, a 
dispute overlaid with politics. He, usual- 
lv remote and uncommunicative, sat in a 
Senate committee-room witness chair, 
under the glare of TV lights, surrounded 
by reporters and a demonstrative crowd. 
Quickly, in the opinion of many ob- 
S servers who usually are cautious about 
© forming an estimate, Mr. Hoover be- 
came the decisive witness in the Harry 
Dexter White case. 
Long ago, as head of the Federal Bu- 
| reau of Investigation, Mr. Hoover estab- 
lished a policy of avoiding public con- 
troversy, keeping himself and his agency 
} out of politics. This policy had stood 
| him well in serving under five Presidents 
| -two Democrats and three Republicans. 
| But now there was something he felt 
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set the record s 
public gets an un 


forced to say. There was a record to be 
set straight. 

Gravely citing dates, Mr. Hoover 
made it clear that the White House and 
interested departments were warned 
repeatedly that White was part of a 
Russian espionage ring. And he denied 
that the FBI was party to an agreement 
that, regardless of this information, White 
would be made a director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to facilitate 
continued surveillance of the man and 
his associates. 

Only the night before, former Presi- 
dent Truman had said this was the rea- 
son White was permitted to join the di- 
rectorate of the Fund. Old Truman 
associates had been telling newsmen the 
same thing, with added assertions that 
the arrangement had Mr. Hoover's ap- 
proval. Actually, the FBI chief asserted, 
White’s transfer from the Treasury to 
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HOOVER SPEAKS OUT ‘FOR THE RECORD‘ 


the Fund was a hindrance to further in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Hoover's friends also have had a 
few things to say to reporters. The FBI 
head was highly reluctant to break his 
old rule of silence. He decided to make 
his statement only after Mr. Truman 
had spoken. He did so because he felt 
that, in essential aspects, the record of 
the White case had become distorted. 
And he wanted to show that, throughout 
the period in question, the FBI was alert 
to its task of ferreting out subversives in 
the Government. 

The committee appearance, it gen- 
erally is felt, came as a high point in 
Mr. Hoover’s unusual career. For almost 
the first time, he gave the country a good 
look at himself and the agency he heads. 
Bulky, florid, a little grim and _tight- 
lipped, Mr. Hoover revealed himself the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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... a legendary figure stepped briefly into the limelight 
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This represents every- Everything we 
thing we eat, wear and eat, wear and 
use. The quality and use comes from 
quantity of these is de- the natural re- 
termined by the effi- sources at our 
ciency of our “tools.” disposal. 











Management's re- 
sponsibility is to 
provide the latest 
and best tools to 
create adequate 
wealth for all. 


muscle power 
without 
tools. 




















Profits: What Are They? 


The amount of money called profit 
on a business operating report is there 
for a specific and important reason. It is 
not something “left over.” 

Just as wages is a cost that must be 
collected from the customer on behalf 
of the employees, just as taxes is a cost 
that must be collected from the cus- 
tomer on behalf of the government, 
profit is a cost that must be collected 
from the customer on behalf of the 
people whose savings provide the tools 
with which the employees earn their 
living. 

(Although the principal form of tools 
is machines, tools also include build- 
ings, land, and even the working capital 
in the bank. ) 

To see whether or not profit is an 
important cost, look at the chart above. 
You will note that the multiplying factor 
—the factor that is responsible for our 
material progress—is “tools”. Since the 
absence of profit would mean the ab- 
sence of tools, it becomes obvious that 
profits are essential to progress. 

Money for Tools—Our competitive 
economy forces constant improvement 
in productivity through use of more and 
better tools. This pays off for everybody 
because the more goods we produce, 
the more everyone can have. Therefore, 
it is desirable to have profits with which 
to buy tools. 

However, under present tax laws the 
amount a business can set aside for re- 
placement of tools, before computing 
taxes, is based on original cost of the 
tools. Today, tools cost more. If a com- 
pany has not been able to set aside 
enough profits to replace tools at pres- 
ent day costs, it has actually gone in 
the hole. Everybody loses if industry 
cannot buy new tools. 

*k ok 

One of the most productive new tools 
is the contour-cutting band machine. 
This newest member of the machine 
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GLASS FIBER MATS in rolls being cut 
cleanly on a DoALL band machine, using a 
double bevel knife blade. 


tool family was originated and pioneered 
by The DoALL Company. These ma- 
chines have continuous cutting blades 
which “slice” material apart instead of 
whittling it away a chip at a time. 
Their big advantages are their versa- 
tility and ability to do so many jobs in 
less time than they can be done by any 
other method. There are 18 different 
types of blades used for quickly cutting 
any material to any desired shape; for 
slitting, slotting, trimming, cutting-off, 
filing, grinding, honing and polishing. 
The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, through its 38 Sales-Service 
Stores will demonstrate at any plant 
DoALL band machines, surface grind- 
ers, gage blocks and accessories, cutting 
tools, tool steel and other metal-working 
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FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin 
boards: 17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living 
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cool master of a fevered situation, and 
a man who has a way with words. 

Hoover of the FBI. At 58, Mr. Hoover 
shows few signs of age. He is a bachelor, 
The FBI has been his life. It is his crea. 
ture, developed and molded to a pattem 
of his own devising. And he has been 
battling subversives longer than the FBI, 
as now known, has been in existence, 

Washington born and schooled and § 
newly equipped with a law degree, Mr 
Hoover went to work for the Justice De. 
partment in 1917. A man of vast energy 
whose first thought always was for his 
work, he quickly attracted attention, 
Within two years, A. Mitchell Palme, 
then Attorney General under Woodrow 
Wilson, selected Mr. Hoover to prose. 
cute aliens rounded up in the celebrated § 
drive on post-World War I subversives, 
Mr. Hoover personally escorted Emm 
Goldman, the anarchist, across the gang. 
plank of the ship that deported her and 
others. 

In the months that followed, Mr 
Hoover was assigned to the job of assist 
ant director of the Department’s few 
investigative operations, as an aide to 
William J. Burns, famed detective. hn 
1924, however, Harlan F. Stone, then At 
torney General and later to become a 
outstanding Chief Justice of the United 
States, decided it was time for a shake-up. 

Mr. Burns was ousted. A new orgati- 
zation, the Federal Bureau of Investig: 
tion, was formed and Mr. Hoover wa 
put in charge, at 29. Attorney Gener 
Stone, who remains a Hoover hero, gave 
him strict instructions that the FBI wa 
to keep out of politics and to avoid even 
the appearance of becoming a politically 
controlled national police force, a pos 
sibility that periodically has created ap 
prehension in some minds. 

The agency Mr. Hoover took over wa 
weak, somnolent, ridden with politicd 
hacks left over from the Harding regime 
FBI agents carried no weapons, had w 
automobiles, rode the streetcars whe 
on cases. Mr. Stone helped Mr. Hoove 
chase out the politicians. New employ: 
ment standards were devised emphasi: 
ing schooling in law and accountant. 
These still stand. 

At the outset, the FBI was responsible 
for tracking down violators of 20 federl 
statutes. Over the years, Congress addel 
new duties. Today, the FBI is conce 
with the enforcement of 130  fedetl 
laws. Over the years, too, Mr. Hoovt 
expanded and improved his agency. 

A crime laboratory, for the scientil 
scrutiny of clues, was set up. He begil 
collecting fingerprints, and now has matt 
than 124 million of them on file. Tk 
laboratory and the fingerprint files are # 
the disposal of local police agencies 
need help with their problems. 

Even so, the FBI was not m 
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noticed until the *30s. Then, at the di- 
rection of Congress, it moved into the 
battle against gangsters and kidnapers, 
often spectacularly. The Dillinger, Kar- 
pis, Barker and George (“Machine 
Gun”) Kelly cases still are remembered. 

The public, meanwhile, got a picture 
of Mr. Hoover as a man of Olympian 
aloofness, who occasionally was present 
at the climax of a case, or now and then 
patronized a New York night club. An 
aura of glamour attached itself to the G- 
men and their chief. 

Congress was impressed. It listens now 
when Mr. Hoover talks. The Congress- 
man who criticizes is likely to receive a 
flood of protesting mail from his con- 
stituents. Even the present economy- 
minded Congress gave Mr. Hoover all 
he asked in the way of appropriations 
this year—77 million dollars for general 
operations, an increase of 6.7 million 
dollars over last year. 

With the increase, Mr. Hoover is add- 
ing 79 agents and 298 clerks and tech- 
nicians to his force of 5,379 agents and 
7,340 clerks and technicians. The in- 
crease, Mr. Hoover told Congress, was 
made necessary by the battle against 
spies and subversives. 

Subversion hunter. Mr. Hoover de- 
cided many years ago that the Commu- 
nist Party in the U.S. and its fringe fol- 
lowers constituted a volunteer spy and 
sabotage net for Soviet, Russia. Through 
the 30s, his men quietly kept tab on the 
Communists. After Pearl Harbor, FBI 
activities were given a new urgency. 

Enemy aliens were rounded up and 
the whole task of combating spies and 
saboteurs within the U.S. went to Mr. 
Hoover and his men. German agents, 
specially trained for espionage and sabo- 
tage work, were landed from submarines, 
only to be nabbed, tried and sentenced— 
quickly. But the FBI still kept a close 
tab on the Communists, even though 
Russia was an ally. 

With the postwar period, antisubver- 
sion activities were intensified. FBI 
agents were planted as members of Com- 
munist groups. Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers told their stories. 
Mr. Hoover and his men found and ran 
down leads involving Harry Dexter 
White and others working with Commu- 
nist spy rings. 

Mr. Hoover, friends say, began to find 
this a frustrating period. Reports on in- 
dividuals within the Government were 
sent to the White House, to the depart- 
ments. Mr. Hoover found no one very 
eager to follow these up and oust or 
prosecute the men named. The FBI re- 
ports continued to go in, however, and, 
to keep the record straight for future 
scigaat Mr. Hoover got receipts for 

em. 
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Your favorite rest— 


Take it easy 
Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


Enjoy the Rail-Auto Travel Plan, 
Your Ticket Agent will gladly 
COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY make arrangements, 








News for 
Motor Control Designers 


Wired to latest 
NEMA standards. 


Big Control Capacity on Small Panel Area 
NEMA Size 1 Compact Starter; 77/2 HP. 440 
V. Measures only 5.75” x 5.75” x 3.8” 


Easiest-to-add Extra Interlocks 
_Only a screwdriver is needed; contactor 
or other parts not disturbed. 


Three-Coil Overload Protection 
Full 3-Phase protection without exagger- 
ated space requirements and expense. 3- 
Coil relay shown here with 3-position switch 
and reset button. 


Most Adaptable Control Relays 
Two to six poles; dust-safe vertical con- 
tacts. Contacts can be changed from N.O. 
to N.C. or vice versa by simply inverting 
position. Circuit arrangement is always 
visible. 
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Cutler-Hammer « « * Components 
Offer Many Desirable 
New Features 


Electrical engineers everywhere today 
are quick to praise the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer * * * Motor Control. 
The three stars stand for three entirely 
new standards in motor control perform- 
ance and satisfaction . . . an entirely new 
standard in ease of installation...an 
entirely new standard in trouble-free per- 
formance... an entirely new standard in 
both electrical and mechanical life. These 
new standards are of great importance 
to machine design and control circuit 
engineers. Particularly, because they 
have been achieved with components of 
extremely small size designed to permit 
the closest possible grouping on panels. 
Panel spacing can be determined almost 
entirely by electrical considerations... 
extra dead space is not needed for the 
mechanics of wiring, adjusting, or even 
disassembling installed components. No 
other components offer such simple and 
complete flexibility; easy-to-add electri- 
cal interlocks, easy-to-change contact 
arrangements on control relays, three 
coil overload relays for full three-phase 
protection, etc. Write today for technical 
data sheets. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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The Man, The News 





Obviously, at that time too, President 
Truman had conceived a personal dis- 
taste for the FBI director. Some attrib- 
uted it to FBI intervention in the prose- 
cution of Mr. Truman’s old _ political 
sponsor, Tom Pendergast, leader of the 
Kansas City Democratic machine, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt saw Mr. Hoover 
frequently; Presiden Truman, seldom, 
In addition, the latter several ' times 
turned down well-backed proposals for 
an expansion of the FBI’s wartime 
activities. 

Criticisms. Over the years there have 
been, of course, many criticisms of Mr, 
Hoover and the FBI. He has made few 
replies. Local police officials have com- 
plained that he and his men have moved 
in toward the end of a case and grabbed 
the glory. Mr. Hoover has been accused 
of overdramatizing himself by his aloof. 
ness. 

A grave criticism comes, too, from 
those who have charged the FBI chief 
with endeavoring to police the thoughts 
and ideas of U.S. citizens through his 
antisubversion activities. Much alarm has 
been expressed at the FBI’s accumulation 
of dossiers on millions of people, dossiers 
dealing with private lives and business 
affairs, as well as public activities. 

Repeatedly, Mr. Hoover has given as- 
surance that this material would not be 
exposed to the public. But, over his pro- 
tests, a court order forced a cross section 
of these files into the open. In addition 
to sound information, they were seen to 
consist of neighborhood gossip, anony- 
mous charges, anything and everything 
gathered up by the FBI agents and 
lumped together for future evaluation. 

Criticism of this system has, of course, 
been emphasized by extreme left-wing. 
ers in an effort to hamper the FBI's anti- 
subversion drive. But there obviously 
remains a body of opinion that is con- 
cerned lest, under another custodian, the 
dossiers might be turned to political or 
other uses. 

Power. Mr. Hoover does not like ctit- 
icism is highly sensitive to it. But he 
rarely has made any rejoinder. He lives 
simply in a quiet Washington residential 
section where he resided for years with 
his widowed mother. Usually he dines 
with Clyde A. Tolson, his associate di- 
rector. He has few diversions, outside his 
work. 

Mr. Hoover usually is content to le 
the FBI, as he has shaped that agency, 
stand on its record. He saw in the White 
case that this record had grown confused 
in the public mind. He emerged briefly 
from his silence. In doing so, Mr. Hoover 
revealed himself to be one of the most 
powerful men in Washington. There has 
been no rush to contradict him. Now, 
Mr. Hoover plans to return to his old 
policy—silence. 
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LEAD OXIDES for storage batteries 


When yowr car starts fast 
in the dead of winter... 


Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides help make the modern 
auto battery an efficient performer at any tem- 
perature, 


The fact that sub-zero temperatures don't faze 
your car—that pressing down on the starter 
brings a reassuring roar instead of a disappoint- 
ing ‘‘clack’’—is largely the result of constant 
probing research in which Eagle-Picher plays an 
important role. Improved battery performance 


through more efficient methods of utilizing these 
lead products is the continual objective. 


America’s leading makers of storage batteries 
depend on Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides for the 
proper performance of their products. Whether 
your business requires these same lead oxides— 
or one of the many Eagle-Picher products listed 
below—Eagle-Picher will serve your company 
just as dependably. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


the mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the 


paint, glass, ceramic, chemical and storage battery: industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm 

equipment and in many other fields: Slab Zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded 

rubber products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium ° The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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SKY’S THE LIMIT IN TV 


TV, expanding fast, also is 
getting costlier by the minute. 
Stars may get $25,000 or more 
for an hour's performance. A 
“guest” can pick up $7,000 for 
appearing on a single show. 
Costs of production are sky- 
rocketing, may reach $100,000 
for one show, plus $60,000 for 
network time. A TV series runs 
into millions for a season. It's 
starting to worry sponsors of big- 
time shows. 
NEW YORK 


Fabulous and supercolossal—words 
once overworked by the movie indus- 
try to describe its pay scale and costs 
—are beginning now to be applied to 
TV. 

Pay scales for stars of television are 
skyrocketing. It is becoming almost com- 
mon for a guest star to command $7,000 
to $10,000 for a single appearance on a 
one-hour show. Salary costs for a major, 
big-name show sometimes run up to 
$100,000. Add another $60,000 for air 
time on a network of TV stations, and 
costs of one televised show run into big 
money. Many have cost $300,000. One, 
running for two hours, cost its sponsor 
half a million dollars. 

Industry, picking up the tab, is begin- 
ning to wonder about these sky-high TV 
costs. It is beginning to take a wealthy 
sponsor to back a major TV series, run- 
ning into the millions of dollars over one 
season. Costs appear to be rising stead- 
ily, are estimated to be up 25 per cent 
this year over 1952. And, with color tele- 
vision ahead, the prospect is for a further 
big jump in costs. 

In some cases, sponsors are cutting 
down on their programs from once a 
week to twice a month. Other shows are 
resorting to multiple sponsors, instead 
of a single backer. More TV shows are 
being put on film. which can be rented 
out to smaller backers in scattered cities. 
But costs of using TV to reach a mass 
market continue to rise. 

Actual production costs are only part 
of the total expense of sponsoring a TV 
show, yet they are fantastically high by 
pre-TV standards. Milton Berle is reputed 
to have a budget of $68,000 per week 
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On the Air: Today’s Most Costly Entertainmen « 
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This is high pay outside the studio: 


(on the basis of a 40-hour week) 
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for a one-hour show. The Bob Hope show WE KEEP IN CLOSE TOUCH 
is said to cost $70,000 to produce for a WITH OUR AFFI LIATES 


single performance. Other estimated pro- 
= costs include $80,000 for the BY TELEGRAM!”’ 
“Comedy Hour,” $32,500 for the Red ' : 
5 Skelton show, $30,000 for “Studio One,” ‘We find Telegrams invaluable for daily 
$35,000 for half an hour of Burns and —- theatre —— > clearing our 
Allen, $25,000 for “Mr. Peepers.” This prin ao maby? gripes 
includes only the salaries of actors, musi- Cae Sony ene . , , 


i ‘on-record’ service of Telegrams 
cians and technicians, plus the cost of pemnnes he eammbenhs aiid Goede wills 


settings and commercials. our affiliates everywhere.” 

Time costs of TV stations are in ad- LEONARD H. GOLDENSON, President ; 
dition to that and will run anywhere See ene ene ecm Teens tae, 
from $25,000 to $60,000 per hour, de- ae 


pending upon the number of stations in 


oily bb 
Bie result, Variety, the entertainment COULDN'T OPERATE 
trade paper, estimates that General Mo- WITHOUT TELEGRAMS” 


tors, for example, is spending more than 
$140,000 every performance for its Berle “When a Blue Cross member needs hospital care 
show. That’s $60,000 for station time, a away from home, we must immediately check 
minimum of $68,000 for producing the with his own Blue Cross office. That’s how we 
show itself, plus 15 per cent for its ad- assure our members prompt, proper protection, 
vertising agency's fee. The total is often wherever they are. Telegrams provide the speed. 
increased by adding guest stars. Colgate, accuracy and written record required in 


. : 4 these communications. We use thousands of 
| ~sall ha —e, $150,000 a week for Telegrams every month for that purpose alone.” 
; 3 , MARGARET HILL, Manager 
Talent for the combined five biggest Sateen Bilt, Wied Croce Cicemiedee 


TV shows—Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the Chicago, Ill. 
Town,” the Jackie Gleason Show, “Your 
Show of Shows,” the “Comedy Hour,” 


and the Milton Berle Show—commands “SUCCESSFUL PROMOTION 


a total of more than $300,000 for a one- 


hour eng a far — - LAUNCHED RY REACHING 
Hollywood rat ie time i 
Diheerzal yon eae ye 800 DEALERS IN 24 HOU RS im 


It is not only the regular weekly stars “ ‘ E ‘ 
who draw these “supercolossal” fees, a fae ag ~—_ —- 
i hel Merman is reported to be io pi ihc stalke nmgal 
either. Ethe P send-off by the use of Telegrams. We sent night 


contracted for two special performances tere to Over 800 dealers with a provocative a 
this winter, at a salary of $50,000 for the nr announcing our percha we 
two hours. She would have to work a Our dealers later complimented our salesmen 
number of months in a Broadway show on DeJUR’s method of promoting the 
to earn as much. Sophie Tucker will get program through Western Union.” 
about $8,000 to appear as a guest on one jt wedi ried emia 
Sunday-night show. She works in a Long Island City, N. Y. 
@ wight club for a small fraction of that 
; co’ Kaye has been offered $25,- 
r a single performance on TV, far 
IS hhe'coks in the thea IN YOUR BUSINESS, TOO... 

On less pretentious shows, those run- 
ning for half an hour, the total costs also 
are becoming impressive. For instance, 
‘ILove Lucy” is being filmed at a budg- 
et of $88,000 for each half-hour perform- 
ance. This contract calls for 39 films a 
year, with the usual summer time off, or 
a total yearly cost—adding $30,000 a 
week of TV time to film costs—of about 
% million dollars. 

Some of these filmed shows, because 
of their high costs, have lost their big 
sponsors and are being rented to indi- 
vidual stations, where they are being 
sponsored locally. “Amos and Andy,” for 
example, costs about $35,000 per film to 
Produce, with the films now rented to 
stations for $1,800 to $3,000 per showing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Telegrams can help you to operate more smoothly; 
at lower cost, with greater profit. 








If You Want 


eo LIKE 


PIPER 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 
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plus air time, wherever a local sponsor is 
obtained. Films featuring Gloria Swan- 
son also are being rented out to individual 
stations for showing at about $3,000 each. 

Daytime TV shows, which have rela- 
tively few viewers, operate on a far low- 
er budget. But few evening shows have 
found a low-cost formula. Some of the 
less expensive productions, disliked by 
many sponsors, are those in which audi- 
ences participate and cash prizes are 
given away. Several thousands of dollars 
can be handed out in these performances 
at a total cost well under those of a star- 
studded show. “Strike It Rich,” for ex- 
ample, costs only about $15,000 for a 
single showing, plus several times that 
amount for air time. 

But the “talent” shows run the aver- 
age cost of TV performances far higher. 
Agencies in New York estimate that 


—Wide World ? 


SOPHIE TUCKER & TALLULAH 


— 


cipal executives, its main advertising} 
agencies and most of its studios are Ip. 
cated. 

In New York, the high cost of studi 
space is adding to TV’s mounting ey. 
penses. Today’s television shows are o¢. 
cupying 15 theatrical stages, once de. 
voted to movies and plays, in New York 
City. 

A trend toward fancier productions js 
reflected in rising TV costs, too. Take 
for example, a recent 70-minute tele. 
vising of “King Lear.” A special Britis 
producer was flown to New York for it § 
one viewing. The star, Orson Welles, was 
paid enough to break his five-year stay 
in Europe to return to the U.S. for thi 
one appearance. The supporting cast r. 
ceived salaries far above those for a 
ordinary stage appearance in a play mp. 
ning for weeks. Production costs alone 


‘EMCEE’ ED SULLIVAN 


... performers never had it so good 


their clients alone are spending nearly 
3 million dollars a week to underwrite 
these costs. These agencies frankly con- 
fess that television is becoming extreme- 
ly costly to use, probably more costly 
than any medium previously used. Yet 
they insist that costs are not yet too 
high for advertising goods that appeal 
to a mass market, where sheer numbers 
count. 

With the big money at its command, 
TV is attracting much former Hollywood 
talent. Television studios now employ 40 
per cent of movieland’s directors, 50 per 
cent of its assistant directors, 40 per 
cent of its film editors, cameramen and 
technicians, a third of its established 
screen writers. And more than half of 
Hollywood’s Class A actors now appear 
on television. But the TV industry still is 
centered in New York, where its prin- 


ran from $150,000 to $200,000, in add: 
tion to rental of station time for an et 
tire TV network for an hour and a hal 

Added to basic program costs thi 
sometimes reach this magnitude is th 
growing cost of TV “commercials.” 4 
brief film, to be shown between perform 
ances, may cost $10,000 or more. A liv 
commercial, read by a Hollywood actres 
in three minutes or less, often nets thi 
actress more than weeks spent befor 
movie cameras. In some cases, it cost 
more to get the advertising messaf 
across than to put on the TV productidt 
itself. 

Television, after zooming into a maj 
U.S. industry in only five years, the 
is beginning to take a second look now# 
its also-zooming costs. Those costs, mal! 
in the industry fear, could mean seni 
trouble ahead. 
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Breath of life... for you 


How additional oxygen brings welcome relief 


TODAY OXYGEN HELPS MANY SICK PEOPLE GET WELL. 
Oxygen is so important because it is a vital key to 
metabolism—the marvelous process that enables our 
bodies to convert food into strength, health... even 
life itself. 


FREQUENTLY NEEDED— In many illnesses, one can’t 
get enough oxygen from the air he breathes. Then his 
doctor prescribes additional oxygen. In modern hospi- 
tals oxygen is piped to beds from a central supply. It can 
also be provided for easy administration in the home. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE— Oxygen helps relieve labored 
breathing... reduces the strain on an overloaded heart 
or congested lungs. It has no odor or taste, and seems 
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LINDE Oxygen 
PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
PYROFAX Gas 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 

HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
DyNEL Textile Fibers 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


—helps your doctor help you 


like fresh air after a hot, stuffy room. It is welcomed 
by the patient. The family, too, can observe the quick 
relief it brings. 

READILY AVAILABLE— Oxygen is a principal product 
of the people of Union Carbide. They provide oxygen 
and other gases from the air for science and many 
industries that serve you. 


FREE: Doctors, nurses, and others interested in hospital administra- 
tion are invited to write for an informative handbook on oxygen 
therapy. Ask for booklet M. 


Unton CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I][qq NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
UNION Carbide 





(Advertisement) 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air © 
Power is not enough in wa-. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power’ pro: 
gram in peace as well as in emergencies. 
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THE TOUGHEST TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN KOREA, BIG NAVY SIKORSKYS SAVED AIR FORCE RESCUE UNITS THROUGH- MERCY FLIGHTS ARE ONLY ONE 
ARE SOLVED BY ARMY HELICOPTERS. THOUSANDS OF WOUNDED MEN. OUT THE WORLD FLY SIKORSKY H-19S. OF MANY COAST GUARD JOBS. 









4 TIMES THE LIFT 


BUT 5 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 


Battle-proved helicopters have won an indispensable 
place with every U. S. military service 





In war and peace, helicopters have proved man’s most versatile 
vehicle. 


Since 1939, when Igor Sikorsky successfully produced Amer- 
ica’s first practical helicopter, the industry has advanced with 
giant strides. Today, only 14 years later, helicopters have a vital 
place with every branch of our military service, and a growing 
job in civil aviation. They have given a new dimension to air- 
power, and a new mobility to the battlefield. They have supplied 
armies, carried troops and arms to battle, brought hope and 
comfort to the wounded, and made rescue flights routine. But 
bringing these aircraft to their present stage of development has 


been a long, hard job. 


America’s first successful helicopter, Sikorsky’s VS-300, was 
designed and built by 12 men. It could lift only one man. Eleven 
3 later, at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, Sikorsky 
Aircraft was able to deliver 4-place S-51 helicopters'in quantity— 
thanks to years of research and development and the work of 
hundreds of skilled men. Next, after many months of engineering 
effort, came Sikorsky’s 10-place, 3/2-ton S-55, today’s most widely 
| used large helicopter. And still larger types are under development. 






This nation can well be proud of its helicopters and of the job 
they are doing. It can be grateful that civilian and military 
leaders authorized their production . . . and that the aircraft 
industry had the skill and capability to design, develop and build 
them. For today your Armed Forces have helicopters with 4 

times the payload and 4 times the range of the early types used 
"briefly in World War II. And in spite of the problems involved 
in advancing the design and production of helicopters, and other 
modern types of aircraft, the aviation industry has increased its 
production 5 times since the Korean emergency of June, 1950. 















U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILUONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 
took 5 years to reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
Was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 
lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace, 
but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 
eccurred in 1941 and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 











SINCE 1942, well over 1000 helicopters have rolled from Sikorsky 
Aircraft division’s big plant in Connecticut. In 10 years Sikorsky 
production has outweighed. that of all other helicopter manufactur- 
ers combined. The big S-55 type pictured here is made for every 
U. S. military service, including the Coast Guard. Larger, greatly- 
advanced twin-engined S-56 helicopters will soon be in production. 





A LOAD CAPACITY of more than a ton has made big Sikorsky 
helicopters invaluable time-savers on projects where rugged terrain 
makes supply by truck impossible. The dependable S-55 pictured 
here served construction crews on an Aluminum Company of 
Canada project in British Columbia. Industries in the United States, 
too, use helicopters for a variety of jobs no other vehicles can do. 
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IN SIX YEARS the pioneering Los Angeles Airways, Inc., has flown 
Sikorsky helicopters more than 1,780,000 miles and carried over 
22,800,000 pounds of mail in serving almost 50 southern California 
cities. Elsewhere, Sikorsky S-55’s are now regularly carrying passen- 
gers. New York Airways operates a service connecting 3 metro- 
politan airports and Sabena Belgian Air Lines has routes in Europe. 









UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes | 6°Ti¢s. If you are not now in defense 
and guided missiles, and Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 





ENGINEERS: We need additional ex- 


perienced engineers in many cate- 


work, write our Personnel Director, 
stating complete qualifications. 
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EUROPEANS LOOK AT AMERICA— 


Hard Work... TV Ads...Heavy Taxes... Gadgets ... Noise 


tacit: ecu LOST ORI ee ETE NN RIN, REN NE ARREST Oe 
e hs ks 
way. < we 


How does the United States look to visiting 
Europeans? What impressions, good and bad, 
do they get when they see Americans at 
home? What amazes, pleases or interests 
people getting their first look at the U.S.? 

For three years the Defense and State de- 


An Englishman— 


‘ASTOUNDED’ BUT ADMIRING 


“T have been astounded, astonished, 
amused and aggravated by what I have 
seen. But I must admit that I have ad- 
mired, too. 

“Here are a people who are the busiest 
yet the most laborsaving, the kindest yet 
the most ruthless (when it comes to 
making money). 

“They go to church as never before, 
yet they live in the most materialistic 
part of the globe. 

“They live in a superworld. They shop 
in supermarkets where doors are opened 
by hidden rays, they drive in supercars, 
they watch supersize television, they 
work in superoffices. 


“‘Production, production. One fifteenth 
of the world’s peoples producing a third 
of the world’s goods and almost half of 
the world’s manufactured goods. 

“Goods for defense, goods for peace 
—a phenomenal range for both. Guns 
and glitter. Glitter. There is an abun- 
dance of that in the goods of the United 
States ... 


“Americans overeat and overheat, ex- 
cept for the drinks, which are overiced 
. . . I liked the brightness of their cities 
after dark, but not the dimness of their 
bars. 

“I. was amused by their buy, buy 
(mostly on credit) barrage on radio and 
television. But not by the famous colum- 
nist who, wearing a hat but no coat, read 
the news on television like a ham actor 
on the rant. I was amused by the Sena- 
tor who invited me to celebrate his 
birthday with a Coke. 

“Above all, I was impressed by the 
generosity of all the American people. 
They appear to be flying high, so high 
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that they seem, to British eyes, to be in 
danger of becoming dizzy. Most of them 
do not think so. Certainly the experts do 
not. I hope they are right, for our sakes 
as well as theirs.” 


A Frenchman— 


LIKES THE COMFORTS 


“A European traveling through the 
U.S. for the first time is struck by the 
high living standard of the American 
workers. I thought of this life in Ameri- 
ca, so different from ours, of this com- 
fort which is unknown to most of us. 

“American workers, however, have not 
acquired this high standard of living 
by some mysterious divine grace. They 
had to fight for it, and fight hard .. . 
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partments have sponsored tours of the U.S. by _ 
some 400 European writers, editors and broad- 
casters. Most, when they get home, write and 
speak about the U.S. and its people. 

Here, uncensored, are samples of what they 
have to say, of how others see U.S. 


“What surprised me in the U. S.? 

“Those taxis with radio receivers an 
senders... . 

“The laws differing by States so thi 
you can’t drink before 1 p.m. in Ney 
York [on Sundays] and can’t drink at J 
in some other States... 

“The old ladies, attractive old ladig 
their club life, their interest in politic 
matters ... . 

“The hotel lobbies as 
station platform . . . 

“That road with steam pipes under it 
surface to prevent icing .. . 

“The food, so different from our ow, 
with salads, coffee and fruit juices . .. 

“The Southern farmer who still hate 
Yankees... 


active as i 


“American workers lead an active ani 
adventurous life. They change jobs fre 
quently, causing great movements of tle 
population. They may move _ hundreés 
even thousands, of miles away, only t 
get higher pay or because they have 
friends living in the new area .. . 

“Despite all the benefits offered Amer: 
can workers, much remains to be done it 
this field. There is nothing comparable ia 
the U.S. to our system of social sect 
Are 

“European capitalism is a monopoly 
capitalism, very often protected agains 
competition. In the U.S., on the othe 
hand, the number of businesses whieh 
produce the same products creates colt 
petition which protects the consumé 
against the manufacturer . 


“A war psychosis is evident in th 
U.S. People fear a new war. But, while 
in France it is talked about with th 
fatalism (“What can I do about it?) 
which brought two world wars to ol 
land, in the U.S. people say, ‘Something 
must be done.’ 
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“It must be recognized that the U.S. 
effort on defense is colossal, that every- 
yne accepts this effort, even the poor- 
or 
“Americans are very much attached to 
their way of life. The danger is perhaps 
that since they succeeded, they think 
thev can transplant this standard of living 
in Europe and that all problems can be 
solved by a high living standard .. . 

“Of the four powers in the U.S. (the 
Administration in Washington, the work- 
ers’ unions, industry and public opin- 
jon) public opinion is certainly the 
strongest.” 


AGreek— 
FINDS ‘COUNTRY OF WORK’ 


“Here in Greece, as in all Europe, 
there exists a basic misunderstanding 
about America. They call it the country 
of wealth, and there is an impression that 
dollars are walking around. 

“America is the country of work. The 
intensive work creates an abundance of 
goods and the productivity and wide 
circulation of goods creates more work. 
In this cycle you will find the secret of 
this big country in which you will find 
not rich men, of the type of rich men we 
have in Europe. You will find only work- 
ingmen, and the sole rich man is the 
country itself... 


“Enter an American’s house, even the 
smallest one, and you will see the me- 
chanical civilization of America properly 
applied. Hot and cold water, bathrooms, 
electric refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, everything. All these 
are tools to fight the big battle of time, 
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helping him to save more time for work, 
more time to chase the dollar, this big 
goddess here in the United States. 

“And the man, exhausted from his long 
work—many times he works 8 to 12 or 
even 16 hours a day—is unable to enjoy 
the comforts and pleasures of such a nice 
house, because at home he will find more 
work to do, since in the U.S. even the 
word ‘servant’ is unknown, and _ usually 
you cannot afford to ask an electrician or 
another specialized worker to come and 
do the repairs you need. 


“You think they are rich—all of these 
people who have the privilege of such 
perfect means of civilization in their 
homes. They are nothing more than 
daily-wage earners. 

“But here is another secret: In. the 
U.S., capital never rests. It: is continu- 
ally moving, creating, and is always at 
the service of man... . 

“The U.S. became the nation of liberty 
and true democracy. And truly it is. 
Here in this country of ‘free slaves’ of the 
dollar, of speed and creativeness, these 
two ideas are like a religion or a super- 
law... 

“Inside this democracy, however, and 
in the name of liberty, has been estab- 
lished a dangerous dictatorship. This big 
dictator is an unexpected one. It is the 
child. In the U.S., everything and every- 
one is for the child . . . A great offering 
of affection, care, means—and liberty 
too... 


“Here is the danger: Can you imagine 
not being allowed to prohibit your child 
from going to a certain place or to scold 
him for the bad company he keeps? 
In the U.S. you do not have this 
right. The child is free and. protected 
by law. 

“So this almighty and immune dictator, 
with the precious assistance of the mov- 
ing pictures and detective novels, has 
become a social danger in the name of 
liberty.” 


Another Briton— 


‘ALWAYS | ATE WELL’ 


“I ate in hotels, drugstores, cafeterias, 
private houses—and always I ate well. 
I saw one meal of roast beef which was 
at least the equal of a fortnight’s English 
ration. Nearly half was left uneaten and 
would inevitably be thrown away .. . 

“Shops in the big cities would delight 
the eyes of British women. Clothing for 
both men and women appeared reason- 
able in price, many items being below 
those carrying purchase tax in Britain... 


““My driver told me: ‘I am only a work- 
ingman, a mechanic. J can’t afford an ex- 
pensive car. Mine cost me $2,000.’ The 


mechanics’ cars and the bullion vaults at 
Fort Knox are both symptomatic of eco- 
nomic standards and conceptions which 
give the American, whether he be the 
man on the street or the man in the 
Capitol, a vastly different outlook from 
that of his European opposite number .. . 

“Joe Kranz works 40 hours a week 
packaging flour in Minneapolis. He earns 
about $65 a week for a repetition job. A 
more highly skilled worker in the same 
plant may take home as much as $150 
a week. 

“Workers might pay as much as 30 
per cent of their wages in federal and 
State income tax and there are sales 
taxes on some goods. Joe probably pays 
$30 a month for his house, and his wife 
—who may also have a job—will pay 
much more dearly for her food and 
clothes than her British counterpart. 

“The children will have full educa- 
tion, but there are ao family allowances, 
no health schemes, no social services ex- 
cept through voluntary associations. Joe 
probably drives his car to work, if he 
can find anywhere to park it, and you 
can bet he has his television set and his 
refrigerator at home. 

“It is chiefly in the multiplicity of 
gadgets that the Minnesota home differs 
from the English one. 

“I spent an evening as the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Crinkley . . . As in 
England they have no full-time domestic 
help, but life is made easier by the kind 
of streamlined kitchen that you see in 
the expensive magazines, by refrigeration, 
by the basement furnace that automati- 
cally maintains the right temperature 
whether in the Saharan summer or the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Siberian winter, by the pump that looks 
after the water supply from the well be. 
neath the house .. . 


“An impression created by the stream 
of road traffic is that America was not 
discovered by Columbus, but specially 
created by the Almighty as a parking lot 
for cars. The wide parkways are excel. 
lent, but traffic in the cities moves slowly 
because of the signal-light controls at al. 
most every intersection . . . 

“Everyone complains of the inefficiency 
of the mails . . . ' 


“Noise, even in the small cities, is 
daily and nightly background. There js 
the constant roll of traffic, with the oc. 
casional midnight siren of a police car or 
ambulance. Crickets chirrup in the trees, 
Birds squawk. Juke boxes grind out 
noisy tunes in the restaurants. 

“Even the lavatories flush with 
deep roar... 

“For two days I was the guest of an 
American middle-class family in Pitts. 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Scott Hill . . . Mrs, 
Hill was a member of the local school 
board, runs the house without domestic 
help, but has a mechanized kitchen and 
conscripts her son and daughter when 
washing up is to be done. 

“With informal hospitality, I was made 
free of the house... 

“*You fitted in like one of the family, 
said Mrs. Hill, when I said good-by. In- 
deed I had to—and that was not the 
least-attractive feature of this kind of 
American hospitality. 

“Indeed, American kindness is with- 
out bounds, and the manners of the Amer 
icans, although informal, might be copied 
with advantage. I like particularly the 
habit of telephone operators, elevator at 
tendants and waitresses, black or white, 
who, on being thanked for a service, ir- 
variably reply “You're welcome. . . . 


“The news may be interrupted by : 
recital of the virtues of a deodorant, o § 
a play is introduced by a plug for the 
local brewery. I am told that when thes 
announcements come on, listeners and 
viewers go and make telephone calls « 
clean their teeth. I cannot blame 
them. . 

“Newspapers, even in small tows 
are several times larger than those it 
Britain. There is much first-class journ! 
ism in the editorial comment and spetid 
writing in some of the newspapers. 

“But I read some violently anti-Brt 
ish and ill-informed remarks in one ¢ 
the popular syndicated commentaries. 

“It is fair to add that in dozens of per 
sonal contacts, I found nothing but gow 
will to me as an Englishman and nothitf 
but friendliness to Britain . . . 

“We did not gather from our briefing 
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or factory visits on the U.S. defense ef- 
fort any sense of urgency or sacrifice 
comparable, for instance, with Britain’s e e 
continued austerity. But it is clear that 

the defense industrial potential of the 0, 

U.S. is immense and the organization 
excellent and determined.” 


a [my /nakes everyone 


WORKERS CAN ADVANCE 


“Home receptions given by families of os hervode / 
[Cincinnati] were cordial .. . Even with & 
persons prev iously selaeaninis they are in . 

friendly relationships immediately. Dis- 
cussions are frequently marked by ex- 
clamations and laughter which show elo- 
quently the friendly spirit of good will of 
my hosts . . . 


“As I see it, the greatest advantage en- B Re ith; a// eting © 
da ot get a compra pr <cti0 (+) ¢ 4 a L 
| Acoustical Ceilings! aS 


aay 
=) 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 

in sound control, recommends 

Fibretone Acoustical Panels 

as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


f Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 

. Belgian “spite: 4 practically all new construction for business 

ge be and industry. But, even if your present build- 

Olas iy S News PurCsan eee : ing was constructed before the development 

: Sees . -of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 

of friendly association which is evident } ey Oe ee &é Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
in relations among all workers. - @ aii tc indent eae: : : 

“Each one is considered as an individ- ; y Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
ual. There is a possibility for all to ad- ~ £4 ue cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
Vatioe: : 737 of é finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“‘noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Acoustical Panels, 
sistants. Rarely do vou find between them and Sanacoustict—perforated metal panels. 
that animosity which is characteristic in For a free estimate or book, ‘‘SSound Con- 
Europe. Employers and employes work . | Ieibretone Panels trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
in close collaboration . . . ie ~'" Pare easily installed 158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 

“Although the American may willingly over new or existing construction. Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
take a cocktail, he drinks much less alco- ectaseahtasinsn 
hol and is much more sober than we 


ink , JOHNS -MANVILLE 


a 
. ‘American * less avid for tips than JM q re ) bh et s = ie & nv i 4 i @ 
PR 


Ml 40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 


“In a cafeteria, the porter or chamber- 
maid of your hotel may sit beside vou 
perfectly naturally. There’s the same re- 
lationship between bosses and their as- 
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...confide in an 
experienced engineering 
and construction 
organization for... 


SITE SELECTION by engineers experienced 
in such problems as labor, functional use 
of space, transportation, water, power, 
and waste disposal. 


MASTER PLANNING of new processes or 
operations by specialists from many 
industrial fields working as an integrated 
group. 

PLANT DESIGN by men with a broad 


knowledge of engineering techniques and 
economics—in all applicable specialties. 


TECHNICALLY SUPERVISED CONSTRUCTION 
to assure uniformity of quality in 
materials and workmanship, and faster 
erection time. 











T0 

MAKE YOUR 
NEW PLANT 
DOLLARS 
GO FARTHER 
































For 20 years, Holmes & Narver, Inc., has contributed to the 
industrial expansion of the West, as well as rendered major 
engineering and construction services to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Defense. Scope of the 
complete Engineer-Constructor services of Holmes & Narver, 
Inc., has been summarized in a recently published 20th 
Anniversary Edition of THE Hotmes & NARVER QUALIFICA- 
TION ReEcorD. This book is of particular value to Eastern 
industries planning West Coast expansion. 


HOLMES ®&® NARVER, INC. 
ENGINEERS «¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
828 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 
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“When one has seen America’s power 
and the military and economic possibjli. 
ties, one wonders what insanity drove 
Germany and Japan to attack the U.S. 
Those who would dare to declare war 
on this great Republic would certainly 
have cause to regret it. It would be rash, 
even insane, to do it... 

“An American can dress himself com. 
pletely for $120, but that’s ordinary-qual- 
ity clothing. It is a lot cheaper than in 
Belgium. Most Americans wear ready. 
made clothing. Clothes made to measure 
are very expensive . 

“The cost of living in the U.S. js 
about 2% times ours. But salaries are 24 
to 3 times ours . 

“All American life is dominated by ad- 
vertising. It’s present everywhere—press, 
radio, television. Even the churches adver- 
tise to attract more of the faithful. Pub. 
licity is one of the keystones of the Ameii- 
can economy. It takes countless forms. It’s 
efficient, and its essential characteristic 
is to strike the imagination. Even legiti- 
mate theaters in New York which have 
all their seats taken for months in ad- 
vance continue to advertise.” 


A Turk— 
FREE SPEECH ‘LIMITLESS’ 


“What we observed particularly was 
the limitless freedom of speech. Every- 
body talked as he believed and defended 
his ideas freely. I don’t know whether I 
need to say how much this freedom helps 
in the development of this nation’s citi- 
zens... 

“T heard a director of a company which 
now employs 14,000 workers, although it 
was started only 14 years ago, pick upa 
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special phone in the dining hall and tell 
all his workers that we were going to 
visit the factory. He said: ‘Attention, 
this is Mac speaking.’ . 





“| witnessed with amazement the care 
devoted to pigs. When the pig is only 
four days old it is castrated and vacci- 
nated and six months later it is delivered 
to the butcher weighing 180 pounds . 

“It is rather strange that most of the 
people in this area [Missouri farm re- 
gion] are Germans. Of course, this race 
factor is of no importance. Here, as else- 
where in the States, the one strong fac- 
tor is the spirit of being an American 
above all.” 


A Briton— 


ANALYZES ‘McCARTHYISM’ 


“Among the politicians I have met, 
their opinion, as I see it, is that Commu- 
nism is the great peril . . . They are de- 
termined that there shall be no native 
Communism—determined to the point of 
putting behind bars those who threaten 
militancy, determined to the point of 
creating a race of untouchables if suffi- 
cient are suspected of being tainted. All 
men are equal so long as they are not 
Communists. 























“From this feeling stems the power of 
Senator McCarthy, archpriest of the cult 
of one-eyed patriotism .. . 

“Yet, I am convinced, there is no coun- 
try in the world where Communism has 
so small a chance of success as in Ameri- 
ca 























“I believe McCarthyism could exist in 
no other country as it does in America, 
for no other country so thoroughly holds 
itself up to the light of public examina- 
tion, and no other political system ac- 
cords so much power for so long to one 
man, 

“But let us be thankful, because this 
awareness of Communism is the world’s 
greatest hope of peace and safety. We 
in Britain must try to see McCarthyism 
for what I think it really is—as the out- 
ward expression of an awareness of a 
very great danger . 

“[At a concert] Come round to the 
private box entrance as the crowds leave. 
Every type of luxury car made in Amer- 
ica is here, and so is every kind of dress 
and costume that suggests wealth, afflu- 
ence and dignity. 

“The high divorce rate, the movie 
gangster and the skyscraper do not be- 
long to this picture. 
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“Where, then, lies the real America? 
I do not know. Maybe it exists only in 
an ideal of democratic freedom . . . 

‘There is no end to the rottenness 

(Continued on page 52) 
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From stockyards to Tribune Tower, 
from Northside to State Street... 


As Chicago comes ablaze 


eee Rome delivers the power 


Dusk steals over the city. Switches are thrown and the Loop, the 
Southside, the Gold Coast, all of Chicago is ablaze with light. 


Once again electricity...the same energy that powers its in- 


dustry and commerce by day... brings to the Windy City the 
blaze of protecting lights, the sparkle of the big city’s night. In a 
few short hours, electricity will transform it again into a roaring 
hub of production and trade. 


Conveying these millions of kilowatts of power are thousands of 


miles of wires and cables under streets, overhead, in offices, factories 
and homes, in motors and transformers. Upon their dependability 
rests the usefulness of electrical energy. 


Making wire and cable to exacting specifications and high quality 


standards has earned Rome Cable Corporation a reputation for 
dependability. A reputation that has brought this aggressive young 
company to the forefront in its field. 


You will find the “Story of Rome Cable Corporation” a fascinat- 


ing one. Send for your free copy, today. 









service life. 


RoZone-RoPrene® power cable is a Rome 
product widely used for high voltage 
applications. Its superior quality ozone- 
resistant insulation (RoZone) and tough 
RoPrene (Neoprene) sheath assure long 





ROME CABLE 
Coyoration 


ROME: 


TORRANCE > 
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(Advertisement) 


DR. MARK E. PUTNAM, Executive 


Vice-President of The Dow Chemical Company 


TT benefits of an employees’ credit | 


union to management are well known 
to American business leaders like Dr. Mark 
E. Putnam (see opposite page). 

The first credit unions were organized 


more than 100 years ago in answer to | 
people’s need for low-cost loans and more | 
profitable savings. A credit union is simply | 


an organization whose members save to- 
gether and use their savings to provide low- 
cost loans to members when they need 


money. Many credit unions include life in- | 


surance in their service to cover members’ 
savings and loans. 


Over 8,000,000 Americans belong to | 
credit unions. The majority of this coun- 


trys 16,000 credit unions operate in plants 
and offices. They are owned and run by the 
employees without cost to management. 
Their prime purpose is to give members 
friendly, understanding, financial help. 
They have also proved to be of great value 
to management as the solution to such 


problems as pay advancements and wage | 


garnishments. Many companies regard the 
credit union as their most important em- 
ployee activity. 





Here are a few of the many companies 
whose employees are now helping 
each other to greater financial 
security through credit unions: 

A. O. Smith Corporation e Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation e The World Publishing Com- 
pany e Lockheed Aircraft Corporation e 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. ¢ Willard 
Storage Battery Company e The Ozalid Com- 

pany « Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


Any business executive interested in en- 
couraging the formation of a credit union 
for the benefit of the employees and his 








company can get complete information by | 
} gs } 


writing to Credit Union National Associa- 


tion, Dept. US-G, 





Madison 1, Wisconsin. | 


Credlit Unions are good fer business | 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSN. 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


UNA 


| 
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that comes with illegal big business. Yet 
in no other country in the world is wom- 
an treated with greater respect. 

“In no other country have so many po- 
litical scandals come to light, but in no 
other country is there .a greater faith in 
the future or pride in the past. 

“You can sense it everywhere. 


“There are no bars to success. Nobody 


is stopping you... 

“Now please don’t imagine that here is 
paradise. The people work hard. They 
want a car or a television, so they go and 
work for it—wives as well as husbands. 


The cost of living is high. 


“Some of the things some of them do 
cheerfully you could not endure—such 
as breakfast at 7 a.m. at the drugstore, 
sitting on a high stool at the counter or 
probably standing up. 

“T am sure they are aware that material 
prosperity is not all there is in life.” 


Another Frenchman— 


‘IGNORANCE’ ABOUT EUROPE 


“The almost general ignorance of the 
problems of Europe is disturbing. For 
the average American, the Continent is 
a strange mosaic of people. With the ex- 
ception of Britain, the average American 
often mixes up nationalities. 

“They all seem convinced that, during 
the last war, the Red Army used only 
American arms and material. They are 
convinced that today the Atlantic Com- 
munity functions only thanks to Ameri- 
can dollars. This Community seems to 
them to be little more than a charitable 
institution. They know nothing of the ex- 
change of services. 


“Even in Washington all the 
graphs and statistics emphasize the pre- 
dominance of the American rearmament 
effort. Charges borne by France or by 
Britain are not even mentioned. 

“All this is in considerable part our 
own fault. What do we do to inform 
Americans? Our advertising is limited to 
tourist offices.” 


An Englishman— 
‘ISOLATIONISM IS DEAD‘ 


“Except for a few minority groups, iso- 
lationism is a dead force in America . . 
This great country is willing and able to 
take its place as a world power... 

“Although she may cherish ideas in re- 
gard to Europe which are impossible of 
fulfillment, and although in some respects 
her policies may at times appear naive to 
Europeans more widely experienced in 
international affairs, it is certain that 
without her participation the free world 
would be much less able to withstand 
the threat that hangs over it... 


en 


“| don‘t want to suggest that every 
American has a car, lunches off steaks 
every day, or that every kitchen is a 
marvel of laborsaving devices. But. for 
every American who hasn’t got them, 
these are the things worth working, yes, 
even slaving for . . . They are the ma- 
terial symbols of what he regards as the 
American way of life. And with that he 
wants no tampering.” 


A Netherlander— 
SEES A NEW CULTURE 


“There is no justification for the myth 
that the average American and his wife 
think only of saving time and money and 
have no time left for domestic pleasures, 
In reality, the American is more inclined 
to be domestic than the nationals of many 
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a European country, and the American 
man is also willing to do his share of 
the domestic chores .. . 

<< . . . . ‘a * 

America is building up a culture of its 
own, partly based on European culture, 
but animated by a force and a spirit ofa 
rare quality... 


“The average American is not in the 
habit of mincing words. He freely ctiti- 
cizes everything and everybody, from the 
President down . 

“In Minnesota, even the smallest farm 
er, while living on the fat of the land, 
can manage to save at least $3,000 4 
year... 

“Although television has been made 
serviceable to advertising in the United 
States, the cultural aspect is not being 
neglected . . . They skillfully combine 
commercial and cultural objectives.” 
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CREDIT UNION HELPS DOW CHEMICAL 
: WORKERS MANAGE PERSONAL FINANCES 


- Employees find this self-help plan makes saving and 
e bill-paying easier. For the company it solves many 


personnel problems and contributes to high morale. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY'S plant in 
Midland, Michigan, employs approximately 9,800 
men and women. Dow is one of the nation’s leading 
producers of chemicals. 


CREDIT UNION TREASURER Stan Pacen- 
ski (right) is well known to his fellow employees 
at Dow Chemical. Here he discusses with boiler- 
maker Julius Blasy (father of six children), the 
advantages of low-cost credit union loans to 


“HAVING A CREDIT UNION 
right where we work makes saving 
a lot easier,” says Dougald McLean, 
electrician. “It’s given me the habit 
of putting something away each pay- 
day. My savings here pay better 
dividends than I ever got anywhere 
else”... . As an added service, many 
credit unions automatically provide 


life insurance for savers. If a mem- 
ber dies, his family receives not only 
his savings, but an equal amount of 
insurance money up to $1000. 


family men. ... Aim of credit unions is to give 
friendly, understanding help in personal money 
problems. Often credit unions provide life insur- 
ance on loans at no premium charge to borrowers. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


-8, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 
: without cost, complete in- 
credit union. 


Dept. US 
Please send me, Will 
formation on organizing 9 
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ade DR. MARK E. PUTNAM, Executive THE CREDIT UNION IS OPERATED by THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
ited Vice-President of The Dow Chemical _ its members at no cost to management. Mem- _ company, or belong to a church, lodge or club with 
sind Company, says, “I sincerely believe bers take active interest in credit union affairs, 50 or more people, you can have a credit union 


a that we have today happier, more se- serve when elected on Board of Directors there and become a member. If you are an em- 
, cure people, and a finer, more progres- (above). Credit unions have been operated _ ployer, encourage a credit union in your plant or 

sivé community, because of the Dow for more than 100 years. America’s 16,000 office. Mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
ont ‘ Chemical Employees’ Credit Union.” credit unions serve over 8,000,000 members. mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 











UP WHERE THE NAVY'S F9F-6 COUGAR FIGHTS, 
THIN AIR MAKES FUEL ”BOILS IN THE TANK, 
CAUSING BUBBLES To FoRM. THESE CAN 
INTERRUPT THE FUEL FLOW. THE REMEDY IS 
, PROVIDED BY A TINY PUMP FROM B-W’S 
==> PESCO. OPERATING WITHIN THE FUEL TANK, | 
“= IT WHIRLS OUT THE BUBBLES... HELPS THE >= 


SEs 


= COUGAR TO FIGHT WITH TOP POWER AND 





2B- QUART SQUIRT GUN FOUGHT FIRES A) STR 
IN EARLY LONDON £ wits tuis Fireman's sauirt, SAVES GAS IN AUTOMOBILES: 


USED IN THE !7th CENTURY, A 2-QUART CHARGE OF WATER IN THE FAMOUS B-W OVERDRIVE , THE GEARS ARE GROUPED 
COULD BE SUCKED UP AND SHOT INTO THE FLAMES. TODAY, LIKE A SOLAR SYSTEM. THERE'S A “SUN* GEAR WITH “PLANETS. 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT CAN POUR TONS OF WATER ON A CIRCLING IT. WITH THIS SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, B-W’S 
BLAZE. BUT HUMAN CARELESSNESS STILL BURNS DOWN 900 WARNER GEAR MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR THE ENGINE TO 
U.S. HOMES A DAY. MAKE SURE YOURS ISN'T ONE OF THEM J RUN SLOWER AUTOMATICALLY WHEN A CAR HAS PICKED 
CLEAR OUT “JUNKS REMOVE HAZARDS, DON’T GIVE FIRE A UP SPEED. THIS SAVES GAS... CUTS DOWN ON WEAR AND 
PLACE TO START. REPAIRS. 


wins, BORG -WARNER 























PRODUCTION 






DRIVING OUT THE AIR THAT SLOWS 4 
DOWN JETS...CREATING PAINT THAT” 
HANGS ON WHEN THINGS GET HOT... 
HITCHING CARS TO THE STARS ! 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


FOR EXAMPLE: /9 QUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE ANP MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 

VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD 
PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES . AND MILLIONS 
ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 8-W HOME 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 











































EL! 
> NG FREEZERS A THE BLOWTORCH HEAT OF STEEL PLANT 
GIVING assures THE NEW “HIGH TEMPERATURE ALUMINUM 


STANDS UP EVEN ON RED HOT FURNACE 
EACH NEW B-W DOORS. BECAUSE IT CONTAINS A NEW 
NORGE HOME FREEZER IS RESIN, THIS PAINT WON’T BLISTER OR 
PUT THROUGH THE MOST STRENUOUS PEEL. IT PROTECTS BETTER AND 
COLD-MAKING TEST. FIRST, IT 1S GIVEN LONGER... CUTS DOWN REPAINTING. 
A 110°“FEVER* IN A SPECIAL HEAT 
CHAMBER. THEN IT IS TURNED ON AND 
THE INSIDE TEMPERATURE QUICKLY 
REDUCED TO SUB-ZERO. SUCH 
SEVERE TESTING COULD RUIN 
ORDINARY FREEZERS. 
IT ASSURES PERFECT 
FOOD PROTECTION 
IN NORGE FREEZERS 
UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS. 


FEVS erTeR CHILL ! ENAMEL" DEVELOPED BY B-W’S MARBON 








NOW FARMERS CAN MOW 
HAY IN THE AFTERNOON, DRY IT THAT 
NIGHT, A NEW CROP DRYING MACHINE 
DOES THE JOB BETTER THAN SUNSHINE. 
IN IT A HUGE FAN BLOWS A GALE OF 
FLAME-HEATED AIR THROUGH THE 
WAGON LOAD, DRYING A TON AN HOUR. 
TO PROVIDE TREMENDOUS AIR VOLUME 
THAT REMOVES MOISTURE FAST, 

A HEAVY-DUTY DRIVE SHAFT MADE BY 
B-W'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 


COUPLES THE FAN DIRECTLY TO THE PER 
ENGINE. se aa 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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Just a half century ago the Wright Brothers built and flew the 
first powered airplane. This revolutionary event began an era 
of great promise to mankind. > »> In the intervening years 
the airplane stimulated the development of unlimited horizons 
as a fool for peace . . . as a vehicle of war it has had a part 
in challenging our very way of life. > » Choosing its own 
specialized role in the broadening aviation scene for nearly a 
quarter of a century, Republic Aviation Corporation has built 
aircraft to the needs of those who would defend freedom. 
Constantly working as a team . . . in close cooperation with the 
y U. S. Air Force . . . and building to their exacting specifications 
. . . our more than 26,000 design, engineering, and production 
personnel have established an unexcelled record. They built the 
15,000 mighty Thunderbolts of World War Il, followed by 
more than 4,400 highly effective Thunderjets, of which 
over 3,000 were delivered for service during the Korean 
War. > > Republic is using the designing skills and aviation 
production know-how gained from its long experience in the 
fighter aircraft field. Today it is building for the U. S. Air Force 
and our Allies in N.A.T.O. the new, rugged, powerful Thunder- 
streak primarily for peace, but if necessary, for protection. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....TOKYO....NEW DELHI....HELSINKI....« 








>> Europeans generally are flabbergasted by the Harry Dexter White affair. 
Europe's press, from left to right, sees it as a blow at U.S. leadership. 
For a small sample of Europe's reaction..... 
Squalid, depressing, distasteful, says Britain's Manchester "Guardian." 
Politics, declare scornful editorials in German and Belgian papers. 
"Sinister clowns" must be responsible, says a shocked "Daily Express" of 
London, possibly reflecting the views of Winston Churchill. But, the "Express" 
implores Britons, "Never lose faith in America." 








>> In West European capitals, as a result of the White affair..... 

A crackdown on Communists, on the U.S. model, is less likely than ever. 
Europe's governments have long thought they knew better than the U.S. how to 
handle their Communists. Now they are doubly sure of it. 

Mild measures--by U.S. standards--are considered adequate in Europe. 

It's not usual in Western Europe to bar Communists from Government jobs by 
law. No European Government goes in for the security rules and investigations 
to the extent the United States does. 








>> As things stand, then..... 

The British do not think their 35,000 Communists a clear and present dan- 
ger. Communists can hold "nonsensitive" Government jobs, run some labor unions, 
but not mess around with valuable real estate like British Guiana. MI 5,. Brit- 
ain's FBI, is relied on to catch any new atom spies or disappearing diplomats. 

The French, while they have tightened up security rules and kicked some 
Communists out of "Sensitive" spots, can't keep all Communists out of jobs in 
the Government. To do so would be unconstitutional, "political discrimination." 
Besides, with 5 million Frenchmen voting Communist, how can you deny Government 
jobs to a fifth of the voters? Most France can do is harrass Communists a bit. 

The Italians haven't had an espionage case involving Government employes 
Since the war. Yet Italy's Communist Party is the biggest in the free world. 
Explanation: No Italian government could really crack down on Communists and 
hold office. No parliamentary committees are investigating Italy's Communists. 

The Norwegians, with six alleged spies in jail, are wondering if 25 men are 
enough to police Norway's 120-mile border with Soviet Russia. 














>> In Tokyo, a speech by Vice President Nixon has stirred up the controversy 

over Japanese rearmament, revived interest in what General Douglas MacArthur 

really did have in mind when he endorsed Japan's new Constitution in 1946. 
Popular idea, eSpecially among Japanese reluctant to pay rearming costs, is 
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that MacArthur personally wrote Japan's Constitution, shoved it down Japan's 
throat, with the idea that Japan never again should have anyone under arms. 

The record, actually, is somewhat different. Here are the facts: 

Japan's Premier, at that time Kijuro Shidehara, called on MacArthur to urge 
that the new Constitution specifically curb Japan's power to make war. 

MacArthur, having the same idea in mind, welcomed this Japanese initiative. 

An antiwar Constitution, that is, was a Japanese as well as a U.S. idea. 

As MacArthur figured it, a reasonably interpreted Constitution would deny 
Japan the means of aggression but still leave plenty of room for self-defense. 
As a military man, MacArthur knew Japan would some day need protection. So he 
argued for "the inalienable right of self-defense against unprovoked attack." 

U.S. problem in Tokyo now is to get Japanese politicians, worried about 
votes, to return to MacArthur's interpretation of their Constitution. 

















>> In New Delhi, Premier Nehru has heaved a monkey wrench into U.S. plans for 
a military relationship between the U.S. and Pakistan. 

This is how the situation developed: 

Informal talks, between Pakistani and U.S. officials in Washington, showed 
both sides interested in getting closer together. Pakistan, with a clear record 
of anti-Communism, a strong military tradition, can be useful in protecting the 
Middle East, especially against a Soviet thrust. Pakistan and Turkey, between 
them, could outflank any Soviet invasion force in an area now wide open. What 
Pakistan needs, though, is U.S. military aid. The U.S., unofficially, favors it. 








>> A deal of this sort, however, takes months of negotiating, preferably ‘in 
private, and with an eye to nervous or hostile neighbors. 

A hint of the Washington conversations was all Nehru needed. 

Nehru's fear, apparently, is that a stronger Pakistan will make trouble for 
India. U.S. idea--defense against Soviet expansion--doesn't interest Nehru. 

As a result of Nehru's angry words, President Eisenhower felt he had to say 
soothing things. This, in turn, upset the Pakistani. They had thought the U.S. 
was all set to offer military aid. Now they don't know what to think. 

A U.S.-Pakistan deal, it's obvious, has suffered a setback. 

India and Pakistan see still more reasons for suspecting each other. 

The U.S., as elsewhere in the world, is right in the middle. 











>> In Helsinki, Finnish officials are discovering that Russia under Malenkov 
behaves about as Russia under Stalin did. Soviet pressure is on once again. 

What Moscow wants is a Finnish government that's unmistakably pro-Soviet. 

Finland's new Government, though, includes a couple of conservatives. This 
has aroused Soviet suspicions. Moscow prefers a tamer set of officials. So in 
Helsinki there are reports--carefully planted--that Russia will let the Finns 
have a better trade deal, even have the use of some of the waterways Russia has 
held since 1940--provided Finland puts pro-Soviet officials back in office. 

More trade with Russia, however, is about the last thing Finland wants. 

A fourth of Finnish trade, as it is, is channeled to Soviet Russia. Asa 
result, many jobs in Finland are at the mercy of the Kremlin. If it wants to, 
Moscow can create serious unemployment in Finland by turning off its trade. 

What Finland wants is more trade with the West, something Russia frowns on. 

Odds are that Finns, though in a squeeze, will not cave in to Moscow. 
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... but I can’t use 10 hats at a time! 





@ Of course no one buys and wears 
ten hats at a time. 

The picture is used because it 
pretty well illustrates the situation 
that would confront most businesses 
if it weren’t for truck service. 

Now the retailer—and manufac- 
turer or wholesaler for that matter— 
doesn’t have to tie up his capital in 
huge inventories, or buy expensive 
warehouse space. He buys smaller 
shipments, more often—and he can 
get fast replacement of out-of-stock 
items by truck. As a result, he car- 
ries more lines, and the goods are up- 


to-the-minute in freshness, fashion 
and salability. This is true in the 
smallest hamlet as well as the big 
metropolitan centers. This freedom 
to buy—when he wants and in the 
quantities he needs—has benefited 
him and his suppliers and his cus- 
tomers. 

Next time you’re in a store of any 
kind, note the variety of items of- 
fered for sale. Truck service gives 
you a greater choice . . . just as it 
brings everything within reach of 
everyone, everywhere. If you’ve got 
it... a truck brought it! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 











We’ve Been Asked: 
WHY SPIES ARE HARD TO JAIL 


FIST FULL OF 
FACTS ABOUT 
OKLAHOMA 





- a Palate S © Current talk of spy activities raises questions of why 


more spies are not brought to trial. 


¢ Espionage laws make: it difficult to trap and con- 
vict some who are guilty. 








© Rules of evidence and statute of limitations help 


BLAW KNOX /: 
COMPANY | | 


Before you make plans to 
locate new chemical proces- 
sing plants, read the results of 
what Oklahoma offers you. 
An intensive survey is avail- 
able now. You'll be able to 
review actual statistics com- 
piled by experts from the 
Blaw Knox Company, Chem- 
ical Plants Division. 


Here is a comprehensive 
analysis of Oklahoma raw ma- 
terials such as natural gas, 
refinery gases, liquefied pe- 
troleum gases, salt and oil 
field brine; limestone, avail- 
able chemical products, vege- 
table oil materials, coal for 
coke and silica sand. Also, 
possible plant sites and mar- 
kets relating to petrochemi- 
cals, resins, plastics, synthetics 
and chemical industry prod- 
ucts of all kinds. 


Detailed information on Okla- 
homa's resources, as they per- 
tain to your specific industry, 
is now available from the 
Blaw Knox survey. Write today. 


tmen 





qAHOMA 


PLANNING AND RESOL RCES BOARD 
Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








some spies to escape punishment. 


Why is it that more suspected spies 
are not sent to prison? 

The answer lies, to a large extent, in 
the laws under which suspected spies 
must be tried—dating back to 1917. 
These have been criticized by enforce- 
ment officials as overlapping, vague and 
ambiguous and having loopholes through 
which some spies are able to escape. 


What laws are involved? 

The three principal laws for trying sus- 
pected spies are the Espionage Act of 
1917, with amendments, the Atomic 
Energy Act and the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. 


What must be proved to convict a 
spy? 
That varies somewhat under the dif- 
ferent laws. Usually, to convict a spy, it 
must be proved that he acquired or 
passed on to a foreign country secret de- 
fense or atomic information with intent 
to injure the U.S. or at least to give an 
advantage to a foreign power. Or he may 
have tried or conspired to do these 
things. 


Some idea of what has to be proved is 
seen from the wording of an indictment 
accusing two naturalized American citi- 
zens of conspiring to violate espionage 
laws. The indictment charged that the 
plan was “to communicate, deliver and 
transmit or attempt to do so, and to in- 
duce each other and divers other persons 
unknown to communicate, deliver and 
transmit to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, documents, writings, sketches, 
plans, maps, notes, instruments and in- 
formation relating to the national de- 
fense of the United States with intent 
and reason to believe that the same 
would be used to the injury of the U.S. 
and to the advantage of Soviet Russia.” 


Do espionage laws work the same in 
peacetime as during war? 
For the most part, no. For one thing, the 
penalties for wartime spying often are 
more severe than during peacetime. 
Also, a peacetime spy sometimes can 
escape because of the statute of limita- 
tions—which does not apply in wartime. 


How does the limitation rule operate 

in favor of a spy? : 
In peacetime, a spy often can escape 
prosecution because his crime has nop 
been discovered until more than threg! 
years after commission. The law sayg 
that he can be brought into court for 
spying after three years only if his crime 
is punishable by death. But the death 
penalty under the Espionage Act of 
1917 is possible only for wartime espie! 
nage. Under the Atomic Energy Act, the 
death penalty is permitted during either 
peace or war (if recommended by the 
jury). Otherwise, a suspect cannot be 
brought to trial after three years for spy- 
ing. 


Can such a spy be touched at all? © 
Not for spying, but he can be tried 
for perjury if it can be shown that he 
falsely swore under. oath that he had 
never been a spy. On the other hand, @ 
spy might sometimes avoid a_perjuy 
charge by admitting, after three year) 
that he actually had been a spy, orb 
refusing to testify on the constitutional 
ground that he might incriminate him 
self. This might result in his going scot 
free, even though he had actually beew 
a spy in the past. He could not b¢ 
convicted for either espionage or pe 
jury. 


Can a spy be convicted on evident 
obtained by tapping his telephe 
wire? 

No. The law says that evidence obtained] 

by wire tapping cannot be used i 

federal courts. That’s true for othé 

cases, as well as for espionage. This # 
one of the laws that the Attorney Gene 
wants Congress to change. He says ti 
his office now has cases of espionagé 
that cannot be taken to court beca 
some of the important evidence was ¢ 
tained by wire tapping. As it is n0W 
these cases can’t be proved in coulh 
without using this evidence. 


Some other rules make it hard, or il 
possible, to obtain convictions in cas 
of espionage. These include extraditié 
treaties and the immunity accorde@ 
diplomatic staffs of foreign countries. 
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New development puts more‘risé in 


self-rising flours and baking mixes 





WHEN DOES A BISCUIT MAKE NEWS? When it rises 
higher every time! When it bakes whiter, lighter and more 
flavorful. That’s the kind of biscuit any homemaker will 
bake any time she uses self-rising flour containing Py-ran, 
Monsanto’s new phosphate leavening agent. Py-ran has a 
special absorbent coating that times the rise, starts expand- 
ing the biscuits and cakes after they enter the oven. 
As the dough is baked, Py-ran gently, smoothly expands 
the batter to light, firm, even texture. Mrs. Homemaker 
will love to bake with her favorite brands of self-rising 
flours and prepared cake mixes. They can be even 
better now, with Py-ran, Monsanto’s newest phosphate 
leavening agent for the milling industry. 


Py-ran: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PY-RAN heips as- 
sure consistently 
good baking re- 
sults from the first 
biscuit to the 
last. 
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PANCAKES that are light, 
tender and fine-grained 
can now be baked from 
pancake mixes containing 
Py-ran and Monsanto HT 
phosphate. 


PICTURE-CAKES are a 
modern-day wonder when 
Py-ran and its companion 
phosphate, Monsanto 
SAPP, are used in prepared 
cake mixes. 


DOUGHNUTS are now more 
delicious than ever. The 
special phosphate leavening 
agent, SAPP-40, helps make 
doughnuts light and easily 
digested. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 








SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MILLERS: If your Monsanto representa- 
tive has not yet given you the complete 
report on Py-ran, please contact 
Monsanto at once. 














il have to grow old?” 


No, not as your grandparents or even 
your parents did. The doctors have 
learned in recent years that there is 
much that can be done to help make all 
of life’s years happy and productive. 

They have learned that a zest for liv- 
ing, a liking for people, serenity of 
spirit, peace of mind, gensible living 
and eating, all are important. They now 
know that good eating habits in partic- 
ular have a vital bearing on the reten- 
tion of physical vigor, mental alertness 
and above all the protection of the 
heart, the arteries, the glandular system 


and the digestive tract. 


Your doctor will tell you that a diet 
based upon the generous use of such 
protective foods as fresh fruits, green- 
leafy vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat 


not only helps to keep you healthy but 


has a lot to do with keeping your 


physical stamina and mental alertness 
“young! 

At any age the protective foods 
should be used generously in the daily 
diet. Among the best, as we grow older, 
are bananas, because of their easy di- 
gestibility, because they do not require 
vigorous chewing, because they supply 
needed vitamins and minerals, because 
they are effective in weight control, and 
because they have such a beneficent 


effect on the entire digestive system. 


Why not eat to add life to your years 


as well as to add years to your life! 


Because of the many appetizing ways 
in which bananas can be served, as well 
as because of their importance in nutri- 
tion, bananas are now being used more 


widely than ever by people of all ages. 


} 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE RIGHT FOODS. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW WHAT THE “RIGHT” FOODS ARE, ASK YOUR DOCTOR, 





WHAT YOU DO RIGHT NOW IS MIGHTY IMPORTANT 


That moment when he hits . . . if you don’t set the hook hard and firm, you'll never see 
him in the boat. And this moment in business . . . now's the time to give yourself the 
competitive edge you're going to need, perhaps sooner than you think. @ Allegheny Metal 
can reduce costs, add strength, increase service life, improve appearance, cut weight, 
overcome rust. How many of those properties of stainless steel can you use to advantage, 
and how can we help you to do so? Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal QMO 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 
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WHY VELDE SENT FOR TRUMAN 


‘One Man Alone Could Clarify All Aspects of the White Case’ 








Here is the latest word from the man who 
subpoenaed Harry $. Truman. He is Repre- 
sentative Harold H. Velde, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

He wanted Mr. Truman to testify about 
spies in Government. Mr. Truman declined. 


follow: 


Mr. Velde now explains why he issued the 
subpoena, and asserts it “‘remains in full 
force and effect.” 

He addressed a metal trades meeting in 
Cleveland, November 19, 


1953. Excerpts 








One of the persons prominently men- 
tioned in the 1948 hearings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the Division of Monetary 
Research—Harry Dexter White. Harry 
Dexter White was identified in July of 
1948 as having engaged in a Soviet es- 
pionage conspiracy. Shortly after his ap- 
pearance before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in August of 1948, 
Harry Dexter White died. 

Through the ensuing years the name 
of Harry Dexter White has moved as a 
mysterious shadow through the investi- 
gations and hearings which have been 
conducted by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Contrary to 
what has been carried in some reports, 
and in some instances even emanating 
from members of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities itself, the 
case involving Harry Dexter White has 
not been closed by our Committee. 

While it is true that Harry Dexter 
White is dead and it is claimed by some 
that any further investigation of him is 
futile, nevertheless it is obvious to rea- 
sonable men that his Red trails have not 
only continued but further flourished 
after that time in 1948 and have been 
followed by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. As recently as 
July of this past year, the name of Harry 
Dexter White again emerged in a hear- 
ing, at which one Russell Nixon was the 
witness, 

Through fifteen years of the life of 
the House Committee on Un-American 


| Activities, it has devoted itself untiring- 


ly, unceasingly and in many instances 
thanklessly, to the duty of investigating 
and exposing subversion whenever and 


» wherever it has been found. 


You might ask to what worthier cause 


| could members of Congress or a congres- 


sional committee dedicate themselves 
than to this objective. I, of course, be- 
lieve there is none, but I must state 
honestly and frankly that over 15 years 
the Committee has had every type of 
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roadblock and obstacle thrown in its 
way by the former Administration. 

On Nov. 6, 1953, I received word that 
Attorney General Herbert H. Brownell, 
Jr., was to make a speech which clearly 
laid the burden for this shame in its 
proper place. Naturally I was very heart- 
ened when I received this news, and I 
am proud that the Attorney General had 
the initiative and fortitude to make the 
statements that he did. . . 

The information furnished by the At- 
torney General was of a nature which 
clearly indicated that one man alone 
could clarify all the aspects of the case, 
and that man was Harry S. Truman. 

As events transpired, Mr. Truman 
issued to the press an immediate denial 
of the facts referred to by the Attorney 
General. Approximately 48 hours later 
the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Gover- 
nor of the State of South Carolina, issued 
a public statement which not only re- 
affirmed the original statement of Mr. 
Brownell, but, in fact, expanded upon it. 
This turn of events strengthened my be- 


-United Press 


REPRESENTATIVE. VELDE 


lief that because of the gravity of the 
charges, the principals involved should 
and must be given a hearing in order 
that the American public might have the 
truth of this most serious matter—the 
truth devoid of publicity directors, pub- 
lishing agents, and _ political propa- 
gandists. 

Realizing this, I issued instructions 
that Governor Byrnes, Associate Justice 
Tom Clark, whose name was publicly 
linked as former Attorney General with 
this matter, and former President Harry 
S. Truman be subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The issuance of the subpoenas was 
directed by me, under the authority 
clearly stated in the law establishing the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. This was Public Law 601, original- 
ly enacted by the 79th Congress, and 
under Rule 11, which refers to the 
powers and duties of congressional com- 
mittees, it is stated “Subpoenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the Committee, or any subcom- 
mittee, or by any member designated by 
any such Chairman and may be served 
by any person designated by any such 
Chairman or Member.” 

In addition to this, our Committee 
rules of procedure, which were codified 
in July of this year, under Rule 1, states 
that no major investigations shall be 
initiated without the approval of the ma- 
jority of the Committee. But, Harry 
Dexter White, as I have heretofore ex- 
plained and as I shall further establish, 
was anything but a topic of a new in- 
vestigation. I can state with all honesty 
that no branch of Government, with the 
possible exception of the FBI, has in- 
formation or files relating to Harry Dex- 
ter White anywhere nearly as complete 
or comprehensive as does the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I have contended, and I repeat here 
today, that Harry Dexter White is but a 
small grain of sand on the barren waste 

(Continued on page 66) 
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of subversion in our United States. When 
the full picture is unraveled, as I intend 
that it shall unravel, the significance of 
Harry Dexter White will be minute as 
compared to the perfidy of the past ad- 
ministrations in not only having allowed, 
but obviously encouraged the growth of 
the malignant cells of Communism in 
our Government... 

Harry S. Truman has a long history of 
disrespect for congressional investigating 


committees’ exposures of subversives in - 


Government. On Sept. 5, 1948, after the 
revelations before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities of subver- 
sion in Government, which included 
Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White, the 
then President Harry S. Truman first 
made his notorious statement that these 
hearings were a “red herring.” 

Shortly thereafter, on Sept. 22, 1948, 
President Truman made the vicious state- 
ment “the Committee is more un-Ameri- 
can than the activities it is investigating.” 
Had President Truman shown more re- 
gard for the truth developed by the Com- 
mittee, the issues of today would not 
exist. Had the members of the Committee 
been less courageous, they might have 
been deterred in their duties to expose 
subversion. 

The subpoena calling for the appear- 
ance of Harry S. Truman before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was issued five days after the statements 
contained in the speech of Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. If Mr. Truman had had 
the true interests of the American public 
at heart, he would have immediately 
demanded a public hearing to either re- 
fute or explain his position in the matter. 

The question has been raised in some 
quarters, even by members of our Com- 
mittee, as to the propriety of subpoena- 
ing a former President of the United 
States. I recognize, as have the past mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the clear delineation 
in duties between the executive, judicial 
and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. In spite of the arguments inter- 
posed by Mr. Truman and others, how- 
ever, I fail to see that the subpoening of 
a former President of the United States 
in any way abridges the principle of 
separation of power in ouf Government. 

Mr. Truman respectfully declined to 
honor the subpoena served upon him. 
Instead he forwarded a letter of ac- 
knowledgment containing a wealth of 
jurisprudence, which cited the cases of 
former Presidents of the United States. 
Mr. Truman commenced with George 
Washington and proceeded through a 
group of Presidents up to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt who had refused sub- 
poenas or invitations to appear before 
congressional bodies. What he and _ his 
legal advisers overlooked or failed to note 
was that in each of the instances cited, 
the person subpoenaed was occupying 
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the office of President at the time he 
was summoned to appear before a con- 
gressional body. 

Mr. Truman failed to cite the instance 
when former President John Tyler ap- 

ared before a congressional committee 
in 1846, during the 29th Congress, some 
15 months after he had terminated his 
office as President of the United States. 

In the wake of the denials made by 
Harry S. Truman as to his knowledge of 
the case of Harry Dexter White, an effort 
was made, and again, I regret to say, 
principally instituted by a member of our 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, to throw up a smoke screen which 
would involve J. Edgar Hoover, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Investigation, as 
a participant in the past Administrations’ 
handling of this matter. It was charged 
that Harry Dexter White was retained 
on the pay roll of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in fact promoted, or kicked 
upstairs, to a less sensitive position, in 
order that the FBI might more easily 
surveil his activities. 

It was alleged that J. Edgar Hoover 
had been a party to a conference to pro- 
mote this plan. Unfortunately those who 
conceived this ill-advised political scheme 
failed to take into consideration the re- 
action that such a nefarious charge would 
arouse in J. Edgar Hoover and those who 
trust in his integrity and honesty through- 
out the nation. Harry S. Truman, by in- 
direction and inference in his television 
speech indicated that he was aiding the 
FBI in its work by the manner in which 
he had handled the Harry Dexter White 
case... 

In this instance I will need to do no 
more than refer you to the record as it 
stands on the statements of Harry S. 
Truman and J. Edgar Hoover. Let me 
also remind you that the statements of 
J. Edgar Hoover were under oath and 
the statements of Harry S. Truman were 
not. The actual fact is, by placing Harry 
Dexter White in a position with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the FBI was 
impeded, rather than assisted, in con- 
tinuing and effecting its investigation . . . 

The subpoena served upon Mr. Tru- 
man to appear before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities remains 
in full force and effect, even though the 
net result to the Committee was a re- 
spectful declination to appear. Drawing 
upon my experience as a former agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
recognizing the duties imposed upon me 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I deemed it es- 
sential to issue the subpoenas for those 
persons who were in a position to have 
the knowledge to resolve the important 
questions raised by Attorney General 
Brownell. I took this action certainly 
without rancor and with all due respect 
to the individuals involved, carefully 
weighing the importance of this matter 
to the security of the American people. 
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INSIDE TIMKEN-DETROIT you'll find this modern 
indoor proving ground. These huge dynamometers apply 
the same stresses to the test axle that it would receive 
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Know what a Mechanical Rectifier is? 
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converted to DC at an unprecedented 96-97% over- 
all efficiency! 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLDe 


FROM TOKYO 





PUP COSTS $50- 
A CHILD, $22 


TOKYO—A teen-age Japanese girl 
fresh from the countryside, can ly 
bought far cheaper than a purebred pet 
in Japan’s flourishing, though illegal 
slave trade. 

A German shepherd pup costs $50, 4 
2-month-old Siamese cat sells for $30, 
But a girl from a destitute farm family 
has a price tag of only $22. A strong boy, 
willing to work, will cost a bit more. 

A Japanese finds it easier to buy a pet 
than a human being—but, if he has the 
necessary connections, a child broker in 
the underworld will produce the goods 
for him: a maid for the house, a prettier 
one for the teahouses that are thinly dis. 
guised brothels, a growing boy for the 
mine or factory. 

Japan’s Labor Ministry is doing what 
it can to combat the problem of slavery. 
But progress is slow. Seven years of 
“democratization” under U.S. occups- 
tion have not greatly changed the social 
customs among poor rural families. Par- 
ents still consider children personal prop- 
erty, and children often consider it their 
duty to sell themselves if the family needs 
the cash. 

An unofficial report claims that in 1952 
the police arrested or investigated 67,00) 
men and women suspected of buying a 
selling human beings. The Labor Min 
istry reports that of 120 child brokes 
indicted, 43 were finally sentenced to 
from 2 months to 8 years in jail, and 5 
were fined. The top fine: $25. 

Child slaves in Japan have a closerte 
semblance to the indentured workers 
sent from Europe to colonial Americ 
than to the American slaves of pre-Civi 
War days. In Japan, the purchaser gets 
the services of a child in return for: § 
“loan” to the parents. A few youngster 
under 10 years of age are sold each yeat 
Their contracts usually run 11 years. 

When the indenture is fulfilled, th 
child may return home. But, if the gi 
has become a prostitute—the usual fat 
of those sold—she usually owes th 
brothel keeper more than the origiti 
loan. So, in effect, she remains a bonded 
worker. 
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Most of the child slaves come from the 

rest farm areas or slum districts of 
the cities. But a company clerk earning 
$42 a month—not bad pay in Japan— 
sold one of his six children to the owner 
of a textile factory. The 17-year-old 
daughter of a fisherman sold herself as a 
prostitute because the family was going 
hungry on his income of $10 a month. A 
coal miner, unable to support his family 
of 18, sold his daughter for $50. 

Trap for girls. The vast majority of 
girls in the slave traffic simply leave 
home and go to the big cities looking for 
jobs. Some of them find legitimate em- 
ployment, but most of them fall into a 
standard trap: A girl is offered an ad- 
vance of a few dollars to send home to 
her parents. That puts her in bond to her 
“benefactor.” Almost invariably, she bor- 
rows more money for necessities—and 
finally becomes a prostitute in order to 
pay her debts. 

Japan has laws to control prostitution, 
a big business in this country. Girls may 
be arrested as public nuisances. Anyone 


en Dd. 


When the family is hungry... 


forcing a woman into prostitution violates 
the law. But it is very difficult to prose- 
cute the brokers who sell girls, simply be- 
cause most of the girls, accepting the 
frst loan, agree that the contract they 
enter into is a voluntary one. Even if a 
broker is caught and prosecuted by the 
authorities, nothing much happens. 
A broker in Kagoshima was accused of 
selling 62 girls. From his profit of nearly 
$300 on these transactions, he was easily 
§ able to pay his fine of $30. 

Recently the police in Osaka arrested 
aman and his wife and charged them 
with selling 73 girls. Examination of 
their records showed they collected a 
brokerage fee of about $18 a girl, and 
each girl accepted a loan averaging $40. 
*he couple had made a profit of $1,200 
in 30 months, 

Fewer boys sold. Girls sold into slav- 
‘ty in 1952 outnumbered boys about 8 

(Continued on page 72) 
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.. . Young boys are sold 
to mines or fish boats 


to 1, according to estimates of the Labor 
Ministry. The department has tecords of 
only 162 boys sold last year—most of 
them 15, 16 and 17 years old. But offi- 
cials frankly acknowledge that there are 
several actual cases for each one re- 
corded. 

Most of the boys end up in the mines 
or on crab-fishing boats. Japanese law 
permits 16-to-18-year-old boys to work 
as mine apprentices, provided the work 
is not dangerous and they can attend 
school. The large mines observe these 
regulations, but the smaller ones are in- 
creasingly dependent on teen-age labor 
working for substandard wages. The re- 
sult is indentured slavery. Boys often 
have to work from two to five years un- 
der terms of loans advanced to their 
parents. 

The Labor Ministry estimates that 
more than half of the girls sold by their 
parents become prostitutes immediately. 
The others work in textile factories, in 
shops, on farms or in private homes. 
Girls in the mills earn from $2.50 to $5 
a month, most of which they send to their 
parents. One girl worked 11 hours a day, 
28 days a month, and was paid only 75 
cents per month. Some contracts provide 
no wages—only food and clothing dur- 
ing the years of slavery. 

The parents of girls sold directly into 
prostitution usually receive from $25 to 
$100. The girls are supposed to receive 
30 to 50 per cent of their earnings. But, 
in almost every case, the Labor Ministry 
finds, they are deeper in debt at the end 
of their terms of service than when they 
started because they are forced to bor- 
row money at high interest rates to pro- 
vide themselves with food, clothes and 
medical care. 

A few girls try to break contracts and 
go home, but the effort seldom succeeds. 
One 17-year-old girl was sold by her 
parents for $30 to be a maid in a restau- 
rant. When, two months later, she was 
forced into prostitution, she fled to her 
parents. After long negotiations, the girl 
returned to the brothel. Her contract 
was increased from one year to two be- 
cause of the trouble she had caused the 
broker. 

It's not new. Slavery is far from a 
new problem in Japan. As far back as 
the seventh century, there were laws 
against the practice. Two decades ago, 
adults were selling themselves in bond- 
age during hard times. During the in- 
dustrial revolution, brokers recruited 

(Continued on page 73) 
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... The biggest problem 
is a rising population 


country girls for the spinning mills in the 
cities. And now, despite an intensive cam- 
paign to stamp out the traffic, child 
slavery is still accepted as normal busi- 
ness in many parts of Japan. 

The Ministry of Justice, in a survey of 
farm villages, came up with these figures 
on the Japanese attitude toward the sale 
of sons and daughters: 51 per cent of the 

arents interviewed approved provided 
that the children gave their consent; 20 
per cent approved in cases where families 
were poverty stricken; 9 per cent ap- 
proved unconditionally. Only 1 out of 5 
flatly opposed the barter of children. 

The Government—through the Labor 
Ministry—is trying noW to attack the 
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YOUNG TEXTILE WORKERS _ 
... $2.50 to $5.00 per month 


problem of child slavery at its roots: in 
the countryside and the slums. It has ap- 
pointed 125,000 children’s commissioners 
to help youngsters of needy families get 
jobs, to police the “gay quarters” where 
child brokers congregate and to co-oper- 
ate with school authorities. But the Min- 
istty’s funds are limited, and jobs in com- 
Panies that obey the labor-standards laws 
ate difficult to find. 

Biggest problem. Anyway, none of 
this touches the biggest problem of all— 
the steady growth of population. Floods 

poor crops this year have already 

ght a large-scale movement of vil- 
lage children to the cities. And the pres- 
Sire of no food and no work on families 

four to six children is expected to 
teach its climax early next spring. 

When that happens, the price tag on 


apanese children may drop to its lowest 
Postwar level. 
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There’s an easy solution... 

Today’s executives are turning to Bell helicopters 
to avoid surface traffic jams and save valuable 
hours in traveling from factory-to-factory, office-to- 
factory, factory-to-airport and for safe and quick trips 
to nearby communities. 

One company estimated that executive time lost in 
just traveling from factory to airport reached $1,000. a day. 
A Bell helicopter not only can save that important time 
but also doubles as an all-around aerial messenger, hustling 
high priority mail and material from facility to facility. 

Port of New York Authority cut travel time for 
executive and engineering personnel from two hours on 
the ground to 20 minutes with a 3-place Bell helicopter; 
a New Jersey utility company developed a helicopter 
shuttle run between widely scattered installations; and an 
East Coast executive uses a helicopter exclusively for 
business trips in a radius of 100 miles of his headquarters. 

Its low initial investment, simplified maintenance 
and economical operating cost—plus built-in safety and 
efficiency—makes the Bell helicopter a practical form 
of transportation for the busy executive. 

The Bell Model 47 helicopter has been thoroughly 
proven by more than a million hours of operation 
in the United States and 30 foreign countries. It is a 
product of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
commercial helicopters—Bell Aircraft. 

Write for complete details: 


B E Ll %Y%r-rcrafl CORPORATION 


Texas Division, P. O. Box 482, Fort Worth 1, Texas 





When it’s a FLEXLOC, you can forget it 


If a sports car 
swallows a loose 
nut through the 
carburetor while 
turning over at 
5800 rpm, you can 
guess the results. 
No wonder owners of high-perform- 
ance cars spend a good many hours 
periodically tightening nuts! Not 
this fellow, however: he’s forestalling 
trouble by installing FLExLoc Self- 
Locking Nuts. 


FLEx oc locknuts will stay in place, 
come Watkins Glen or the bumpiest 
washed-out detour. They don’t even 

have to be seated. Once the locking 


threads are fully engaged, a FLEXLOc 
will stay put where you stopped 
turning it. Yet it can be easily 
removed and used over and over. 


FLEXLOoCs are perfect not only for 
high-powered cars, but wherever 
vibration is severe—on power looms, 
dishwashers, chain saws, paint-mix- 
ing machinery. Here, where an ordi- 
nary nut may last a day or week at 
the most, FLExLocs will stay tight 
till the machine is torn down. 


FLExtoc locknuts save money, first 
of all, because they’re one piece, all 
metal—nothing to assemble, come 
apart, lose or forget. In the second 


place, FLExLocsreduce maintenance 
costs. Because they’re so dependable, 
inspection and service periods can 
be stretched from days to weeks in 
complete safety. 


You can get FLEXLocs in any size 
and quantity you want. See your 
favorite industrial distributor or 
automotive jobber. Or write 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


- 


Cha Sleek Car « SIAR FOR THE FUTURE 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 









Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

























Signs of softness continue to dominate the outlook for business. 
Pickup in activity, normal at this time of year, is not sparking. 
Production of industry failed to rise in October, is slipping now. 

Retail sales for the current season are disappointing. 

Inventories continue to pile up, although at a slower rate. 

Total business volume continues to be high, but below boom peaks. There is 
little doubt now that the boom passed its crest last spring. 




















Orders flowing into factories indicate a weakening in demand. 
New orders to manufacturers have been in a declining trend for six months, 
although the total steadied in September. 

Here are the official figures on orders for metal products, furniture, other 
durable goods: June, 12.5 billions; July, 11.1 billions; for August, 9.5 billions; 
September, 9.7 billions. 

A_ year ago, September orders for durables amounted to 12.3 billions. So 
current orders are running about 21 per cent below a year ago. 

Decline in orders from last year has affected all major industries that make 

- durable goods--autos and appliances, machinery, steel, other metals. 
i New business, in other words, is smaller for these producers. 

























Manufacturers of soft goods, such as textiles, paper, leather products, 
received fewer orders in September than in August, but were doing better than a 
year ago. Total orders, for hard and soft goods, are reported by the Commerce 

Department to be 8.5 per cent below a year ago. 





Factory shipments of durables also are declining moderately, although they 
are running ahead of a year ago. 
Shipments, however, top the value of new orders and have been for months. 
Result is that the backlog of orders, contracts still to be filled, are 



























ce Shrinking. That is due in part to canceled defense contracts. 

le, There is nothing immediately alarming in this situation. The backlog for 

. durable-goods producers still stands at 61.6 billion dollars, or enough to keep 

" industries busy for about five more months at the September output rate. But a 

e year ago, unfilled orders amounted to 72.3 billions. 

l 

p Another sign of slower business activity comes from the Labor Department. 

ite Factory workers are putting in fewer hours a week than a year ago. 

0.5 Work week in October averaged 40.3 hours, against 41.4 hours last year. 
Hours worked during October, in fact, were slightly below August. As a 

a rule, the work week lengthens in this period. 

Unt Industries where the work week is below a year ago include furniture, 

10 _ leather, textiles, paper, autos and other transport equipment, instruments. 

NIA (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Average hours were near a year ago in food, tobacco, printing, chemicals, oil. 


Up to now, not many workers have suffered a loss of income as a result of 
reduced hours. Average weekly earnings hit $71.73 in October, compared with 
$70.38 a year ago. Reason: Average hourly earnings are higher. 


But there is some doubt that worker incomes will continue to hold up. 

Employment outside of farms pointed downward in October. 

Factory employment fell off more than seasonally in October, with almost all 
industries reporting a reduction. 

Layoffs and curtailed hours continue to occur in plant after plant. 

Prospects are that the days of lots of overtime are at an end. That will 
mean income drops, eventually. - Labor unions very probably will be unable to get 
wage raises as easily as in the recent past. 











There's also doubt that the Christmas season will match last year's boom. 

Retail sales will have to turn upward sharply if the record volume~of 1953 
is going to be equaled, let alone topped. 

Present outlook is for a small decline in this year's December business, 
compared with last year--around 1 per cent. 

Brunt of the sales drop will be taken in auto accessories, appliance stores 
and jewelry stores. Their volume already is slipping. 

Soft-goods stores, over all, may come close to last year's volume. The 
outlook is for increases in sales of liquor and food. Clothing-store sales have 
been poor since last summer, probably will lag in December, too. 














Demand for bank loans is another reflection of slower business. 

Business loans added by commercial banks are far behind a year ago. 

Loan expansion from midyear to November 1l is reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board at 543 million dollars. . Last year, in the same period, expansion amounted 
to more than 1.9 billion dollars. 

Smaller new loans are a sign of a smaller volume of business that needs to 
be financed. Businessmen are not building up inventories so much. . Commodity 
movements are not as great as a year ago. 














Weaker demand for money is not because money is tight. Tight-money policy 
was relaxed last June, tn anticipation of business needs for the present period. 
Businessmen are simply showing that they do not need as much money to carry on as 
they did a year ago at this time. 


First hints of tariff policy come from Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks. 

The Weeks suggestion is that, in setting tariff rates, wage differentials 
between American workers and workers in other countries should be considered. 
"We cannot afford to sacrifice this high wage policy." 

Randall Commission, now examining trade policy, is asked to take the wage 
level into consideration, after productivity, other costs are considered, too. 

Main point made by Mr. Weeks is that imports should not be encouraged at the 
expense of “the standard of living of American labor.* 

The Commerce Secretary makes clear that he speaks as an individual. He also 
points out that America no longer is a high-tariff country. 
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Who would fill his 
saddle tonight ? 








Paul Revere wasn’t “anybody 

important.” 
He never had much education or 
money. He wasn’t a statesman, a soldier, 
a teacher, or an editor. He wasn’t even a constable. 
He was just a plain citizen — like, perhaps, you... 
A plain citizen with the heart to love freedom, and 
the head to know no man has an unbreakable lease on it. 
Why did plain Paul Revere take it upon himself to 
make that midnight ride? There’s only one answer. He 
knew that while freedom is the plain citizen’s great privi- 


lege, keeping it is the plain citizen’s great responsibility. 


Somebody may have to fill Paul Revere’s saddle one 
day. Not with a midnight ride, because times have 
changed, but with some other effort that will bring a 
danger out into the light. It may be only a small danger, 
but history shows that the things that have snatched 
freedom from men have all had small beginnings. 

So long as some men lust to take away the freedom of 
other men, the U. S. A. needs people who will take the 
trouble to be informed to understand, vigilant to detect, 
and vocal to express an opinion. 

Freedom would be pretty unshakable in a nation of 
160,000,000 people who think the way Paul Revere did, 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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A BIG YEAR AHEAD 
FOR BUILDING IN U.S. 


People are wondering what's 
ahead for building, as that af- 
fects all business. 

Official forecast: a leveling out 
at about today’s rate. 

To make that come true: freer 
spending on public works, very 
easy credit. 


Economists and businessmen are 
saying there will be a tremendous 
amount of new building next year. 

They're predicting almost as many 
new houses as are being built now, more 
power plants, more roads and other 
public works, only a little less of other 
building. 

Total construction, according to sev- 
eral forecasts, will be second only to 
1953. A dip? Yes, but a very small one. 

In fact, the forecasters seem to feel 
the construction industry, for the time 
being, has gone through its worst months 
and can expect a healthy leveling off. 
That, of course, would be good news, 
not only for builders, but also for com- 
panies making materials, appliances, 
furniture, all the ingredients that go 
into new homes and other structures. 
Good news, also, for some 2.7 million 
men employed in the building trades. 

These forecasts emphasize that busi- 
nessmen and economists, on the whole, 
are looking at 1954 with a great deal of 
confidence. That alone is a factor making 
for a high level of business. 

The Government, after consulting 
many in business, is predicting 34 billion 
dollars’ worth of new construction for 
1954, as the chart on this page indicates. 
The estimate for 1953 is 34.7 billion. 

Construction in the first quarter of 
this year was at an annual rate of 35.5 
billions and is now only slightly more 
than 34 billions. 

Thus, the Government actually ex- 
pects a leveling off next year, a dip of 
only one tenth of 1 per cent, compared 
with a dip of 4 per cent that has taken 
place already. 

Not far from the Government’s fore- 
cast is one by Thomas S. Holden, vice 
chairman of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, recognized building authority. He 
believes construction in 1954 in 37 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HOW MUCH BUILDING IN ‘54? 
A DIP BUT NEAR-RECORD TOTAL 


co 


CONSTRUCTION OF ALL TYPES 


$ e 
IN 1948: 21.7 


IN 1949: $22.8 


Billion 


Now, as business slows, building is expected to slip. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE 


; : $34.7 
FOR 1953: a4.? 


FOR 1954: $34.0 
Billion 


Construction will still be 


SQ: a big cushion, but no longer 
oe the booster it once was. 


—<, 
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Taxes affect 


WHAT'S 
COOKING 


in your companys 
cafeteria! 


Ni HEN TAX CHANGES OCCUR —will 
your employee feeding costs absorb a much larger share of 
net eatnings? Will your costs—that now amount to only a 
few cents after taxes —jump two or three times and eat up 
a larger portion of net profits? 


Today, with the prospect of a drastically changed tax 
picture, more and more management-wise firms are inves- 
tigating the various means offered by Factory Stores—food 
management specialists—to conserve operating profits 
by improving the efficiency of their employee feeding. 


Factory Stores, with many hundreds of specialists on its 
staff, assumes full responsibility for the management and 
operation of whatever type of food service is best suited 
to your needs—cafeterias, canteens, mobile units, snack 
bars or executive dining rooms. You gain improved em- 
ployee relationship and increased efficiency —at the lowest 
possible cost to you and to your employees. 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT SINCE 1919 


SERVING: National Tube, Moloney Electric, Anheuser-Busch, Allegheny- 
Ludlum, Bridgeport Brass, Ohio Rubber and many other leaders in industry 


What about your food service? 


Pace of service—is it slow? 

Facilities— convenient to all? 

Layout and equipment—how efficient? 
Food — palatable... varied? 

Prices — reasonable? 
Purchasing — advantageous? 
Employee reaction—helpful? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


If you are one of the many execu- 
tives operating or contemplating 
in-plant food service, this booklet 
will supply information that will 
enable you to fully evaluate your 
employee feeding program. 


FACTORY STORES 
SEVENTIETH-EUCLID BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Without obligation please send me your 20 page 
booklet on Industrial Food Service Management. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 





City 
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Is BONDED BOURBON 
REALLY T00 STRONG? 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





I sometimes meet up with a man 
who claims he ‘‘just can’t take 
Bonded Bourbon at 100 proof.” 


When I do, I wonder how much he 
really knows about whiskey. 


Some of the things I usually like 
to point out to such a friend are: 


1. No whiskey comes to you at 
the same proof it comes from the 
still. It’s all reduced in proof at 
bottling by simply adding pure dis- 
tilled water. 


2. As a distiller and practical 
businessman I see no sense in ship- 
ping water around the country when 
it’s as handy as your kitchen tap. 
Cheaper, too! 


3. The difference between 100 
proof and 90 proof is the difference 
between 9 drinks and 10—a small 
difference indeed to the man with 
moderate intentions! 


4. If you prefer a lower proof, be 
your own “rectifier”? as you mix 
your bonded drink. Simply short 
your measuring jigger by a few drops, 
or add the extra water yourself to 
make your drink 44 inch taller, or 
let the ice melt 2 minutes longer. 
You wind up with the desired proof 
in your glass, but with a lot more 
flavor. 


5. Are you mistaking extra rich- 
ness of flavor for higher proof? 100 
proof is the balance point where that 
amount of flavor is transferred from 
barrel-to-bottle-to-glass which ice 
and mixer does not dull. Any excess 
water we might add to the bottle, to 
further reduce the proof, actually 
“‘marries’’ after a time with the bour- 
bon esters and leaches out their taste. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the 100 proof excel- 
lence of Bonded OLD FiTzGERALD 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 








Special Report 





. » - Nearly a million new homes expected in 1954 


States east of the Rockies will be 3 per 
cent less than this year. On that basis, 
national total would be about 33.7 bil- 
lions. 

Other private studies indicate busi- 
nessmen will reduce their spending® for 
new plants and equipment only 5 to 10 
per cent in 1954. Given a big year in 
home building, this would also suggest 
a high level of construction over all. 

In making their estimate, the Govern- 
ment men drew these conclusions: There 
will be only a “slight easing” in business 
next year. People will want nearly a mil- 
lion new homes, and also will spend sub- 
stantially more than now on additions 
and alterations. The Federal Govern- 
ment, after economizing on public works 
this year, will begin putting more money 
into them in the election year. 

Private housing, as indicated in the 
table on this page, accounts for almost 
one third of the 1954 total. Arguments 
about future construction revolve around 
these home-building figures. 

Among federal economists, guesses on 
the number of new houses to be started 
with private funds in 1954 range from 
850,000 to 1 million, not counting farm- 
houses. The Commerce and Labor de- 
partments, in making the official fore- 
cast, settled on 975,000. 

The rate of building in February was 
1,213,000 homes a year. By August, the 
rate was down to 970,000. In October it 
bounced back close to 1,006,000. The 
forecasters see a very slight drop from 
this level in 1954, nothing to compare 
with the decline earlier this year. 

A private survey gives support to this 
optimism. It finds many apartment dwell- 
ers ready to buy homes and many home- 
owners wanting bigger houses. 

Government officials count on a plenti- 
fui supply of credit, on very easy terms, 
to enable these people to buy. 

But some economists still look for a 
greater drop in home building. They 
point to a drop in October in applica- 
tions for Government-insured mortgages, 
a sign that demand may be weakening 
again. Over the years, the number of 
new families has been declining. Prices 
of houses are beyond the reach of many 
would-be buyers. 

Sharper changes are expected in 
some other types of construction. 

The table gives the year-to-year esti- 
mate for major kinds of building. But 
this tells only part of the story. Another 
significant measure is to compare the 
current quarter of 1953 with the value 
predicted for 1954. 

For instance, the value of new stores, 
restaurants and garages is set at a little 
more than 1 billion this vear and at 1.1 


billions next vear. But the current rate 
in these last three months of 1953 is ey. 
pected to be more than 1.2 billions. So, 
actually, the Government men seem to 
foresee a drop. 

Compared with the present pace, of. 
ficial figures indicate an 8 per cent drop 
in warehouses, offices and lofts; a 4 per 
cent drop in industrial building: an 8 
per cent drop in farm construction; and 
a fourth less public housing. 

Increases, on this same basis, are Sug- 
gested in utilities and public works. 

Military and naval construction would 
go up more than 10 per cent. Spending 





Two Top Years 
In Construction 


(in billions) 


1953 1954 


Private $23.4 $22.8 
Residential, 

_ nonfarm 
Farm 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Utilities 
Other private 

Public 
Residential 
Industrial 
School 
Military 
Highway 
Water, sewer 
Other public 


Total building 34.7 34.0 


Source: Commerce and Labor departments 
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for reclamation and other “conservation 
and development” would rise 4 per ceit. 

Utility companies, ranking second only 
to private housing, would increase spen¢- 
ing 2 per cent from the current rate. 
This would mean a bigger increase for 
gas and electric to offset a slight decline 
—less than some executives expect-in 
railroad construction. 

In effect, the Government—like other 
optimistic forecasters—is saying _ thit 
businessmen in many lines will spend 
less for building, but strong demand it 
a few lines will hold up the total. 

Experience indicates the estimates at 
likely to be a good guide to the coming 
year, except in those years when some 
basic changes in trend are taking place F 
Next year could be such a year, but the 
men who helped make these forecast 
are betting it won't be. 
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Pennsalts Newest Development 
i; 


A Step Forward in Both 
Manufacturing & Merchandising 
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cent. 
| only In its new Fosbond Process, Pennsalt offers a complete industrial 
pend: system linking supplies and operations for the phosphatizing of 
rate. metal. Products Fosbonded before organic finishing have an 
e for attractive, longer-lasting finish because Fosbond locks finish to 
cline metal and provides corrosion resistance. 

ct—in 


y \ocked op 
eo” ity 


The Process has qualified for the famous Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal which is incorporated into the colorful Fosbond Fl) S B 0 ND 
— emblem. This emblem is being advertised in mass consumer pub- 

that 

spend 
nd it 


lications. Authorized manufacturers may affix this emblem to 
their Fosbonded products, thereby gaining a valuablesales builder, 


. . . % 
Which of your products could benefit from this newest Pennsalt 


es art development? Which could use a better, longer-lasting finish? 
oming ie Where could the sales “extra” of the Fosbond-Good Housekeeping 
some fe emblem help you? Give us details about your operations; we shall 

, answ y sti F ‘os fies ssible. 
place. ; swer your questions about Fosbond as specifically as possible vecsenn 13 8 Pennsalt 
ut the PENNSALT TRADEMARK 
recasts 


7) no 
” resistant © 


WRITE: CUSTOMER SERVICE DEPT., PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 434 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


EPOR! f PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chemicals 








There are steels that just don’t lend them. 
selves to quantity production. They need that 
special touch of handwork that results in un- 
matched quality. These are some of the 
factors that make the difference between 
m\\ everyday steel—and the special steels that 
set Crucible apart. 

For instance, the fine chisels of the wood 
carver probably have a Crucible special alloy 
Yor roan tool steel: PARK-S CHISEL STEEL; while his drill 

bits may be made of one of the more than 5) 
Crucible-branded tool steels—REX AA HIGH 
SPEED. Then too, Crucible supplies the special 
alloys that go into longer-lasting saw blades 
and other woodworking tools. 

Here’s but one example that points up the 
scope of Crucible’s activities. Expand this 
into the myriad of applications in Industry— 
and you can see why every day you come in 
contact with products made with Crucible 
Special Purpose Steels. If yours is an applica 
tion that requires a fine steel —call on Crucible. 


[CRUCIBLE] first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of \Fine stoolmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBU?GH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. e¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Labor Week 





Is the CIO here to stay, or will 
it be gobbled up in any merger 
deal that may be worked out 
with the AFL? 

A lot depends on how Auto 
Workers and Steelworkers get 
along. If they can live together 
in peace, CIO will be in good 
position to bargain with AFL. If 
not, ClO will be leading from 
weakness. 

As things stand now, merger 
in 1954 is not in sight. 


CLEVELAND 

The CIO’s chances of staying in 
business as a separate labor organiza- 
tion are getting increasing attention. 
Talk of merger with the AFL keeps 
cropping up. Employers are uncertain 
about the future of the unions they do 
business with. Rank-and-file union 
members are kept up in the air by one 
rumor after another. 

To get the answer to the question of 
what’s ahead for the CIO, U. S. News & 
World Report assigned a member of its 
Board of Editors to talk to delegates at 
the CIO convention in Cleveland last 
week. Here is his report, based on im- 
pressions of people who are most active 
in union affairs: 

Merger in 1954 is considered out of 
the question. Less raiding of each other's 
memberships by rival CIO and AFL 
unions is expected, and the CIO will 
continue on as a sort of small-business 
competitor of the AFL. 

Merger, if it comes at all, seems still 
to be far in the future. This situation 
could change quickly, however, if rival- 


| ties within the CIO become sharp enough 


to cause withdrawal of one or more big 
unions. Many CIO officials believe that 
complete merger will come only if the 
labor movement finds itself in real trouble 
because of a severe business depression 
or a crackdown on unions by Govern- 


> ment. They do not see either of these 


things happening soon. 

A drop in membership is the outlook 
for 195.4, despite CIO claims to a healthy 
growth during the last year—about a 
half-million new members. Layoffs, 
started in some industries and expected 
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WHAT’S NEXT FOR ClO? 


Membership Losses, Feuds May Cut Its Strength 





to spread to others, will cost unions some 
members. CIO’s dues-paying membership 
now is about 5 million, and its financial 
position appears to be strong. 

There is general agreement among of- 
ficials of CIO unions that new members 
will be hard to get next year. Wage in- 
creases, the union’s chief selling point in 
a membership drive, are expected to 
come hard. Strikes, if they come, will be 
harder to win and more costly for unions. 
Employer resistance to wage demands 
can be expected to increase in a period 
of declining sales. 

The weaker bargaining position with 
employers can be expected to result in 





Reuther, as president, may be unable to 
keep the CIO in a strong bargaining 
position with the AFL. 
Differences between these two unions 
go back to the election of Mr. Reuther to 
the CIO presidency last year. The Steel- 
workers opposed putting Mr. Reuther, 
then head of the Auto Workers Union, in 
the job that had been held by the late 
Philip Murray, a Steelworker. Much of 
the surface bitterness had disappeared 
at last week’s convention, but some dis- 
cord persisted under the surface. 
Delegates commented, for example, 
on the fact that David McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Steelworkers, stayed away 


; 
ol 


—Unitea ress 


AS THE CIO SEES IT... 
...new members will be hard to get next year 


stepped up CIO political activity in the 
election year ahead. Concessions will be 
sought from Congress in the way of 
higher unemployment insurance and a 
higher minimum wage. 

Steel and Autos. It is apparent from 
talking to leaders of various CIO unions 
that the real key to the future of the 
CIO lies in the relations that exist in the 
months ahead between the Steelworkers 
and the Auto Workers, If these two larg- 
est CIO unions can patch up their dif- 
ferences and learn to live together peace- 
fully, the CIO will be in a_ better 
bargaining position when it starts to talk 
seriously to the AFL about merger. If 
the Steelworkers decide they will be 
better off out of the CIO, then Walter 


from several sessions of the convention. 
Mr. McDonald explained that on one of 
these days he was scheduled for a tour 
of steel mills with Benjamin Fairless, 
chairman of the board of U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration. When he was asked why the 
tours could not have been arranged for 
another time, Mr. McDonald said they 
just happened to fit his schedule. 

Some delegates interpreted his ab- 
sences as a slap at Mr. Reuther, and 
Steelworker delegates did nothing to 
discourage this interpretation. One dele- 
gate commented that the Steelworkers 
were keeping an eye on Mr. Reuther 
and that “if he pulled any of his Socialist 
ideas out of the hat,” the steel union 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ALLTIME 


FIELD TRIAL 


3 TIME 
WINNER 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 
BIRD DOG 
CHAMDIONSHIP 


* & 


MARY MONTROSE 


This brilliant daughter of Lorna Doone 
by Comanche Frank possessed the un- 
usual combination of excellent conforma- 
tion and unexcelled ability in the field. 
Campaigning under the colors of the 
Great Island Kennels, she won the 1917 
National Bird Dog Championship at 
the unprecedented age of only two years 
and one month and two weeks later she 
was placed best pointer bitch at West- | 
minster. Her lofty style and far reaching 
— almost limitless — range could not be 
denied and her fine manners and willing- 
ness to “‘bend”’ easily won for her two 
subsequent National Bird Dog Cham- 





ionships in 1919 and 1920 and the 
Beeches of bird dog people everywhere. 

And here’s another outstanding record: | 
Atlantic business papers are the choice | 
of 8 of America’s 9 largest steel mills, 12 | 
of the 15 top automobile manufacturers, | 
7 of the 10 biggest fountain pen compa- | 
nies. Yes, when quality, price and per- 
formance are carefully weighed, the | 
largest companies choose Atlantic Bond | 
for crisper, better looking letterheads or | 
off ze forms. Join the best companies in | 
America — specify Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
ek ee Sea Se ee Ce ee a 
MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


Ftuuneds DAPERS 


Rex nx e eK KK # 


— For a handsome illustrated sheet showing ‘America’s 
Favorite Hunting Dogs”, attractively printed and svit- 





able for framing, ask your printer or write on your 
letterhead to the Eastern Corp., Bangor, Me. 
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. . . Reuther risks his job 
in moves for merger 


would rebel. One possible move would 
be withdrawal from the CIO. 

There were reports, too, that George 
Meany, president of the AFL, had dis- 
cussed with Mr. McDonald the possibil- 
ity of establishing a separate industrial- 
union department in the merged labor 
organization, if an AFL-CIO merger 
came. Such a department, so the report 
went, would contain industrial unions of 
both the CIO and AFL, but Mr. Reuther 
would not be permitted to head it. Nor- 
mally, Mr. Reuther would be the logical 
man to head an industrial-union depart- 
ment, since it would correspond closely 
to the industrial-union organization that 
he now heads. 

Friends of Mr. Reuther’s say he will go 
into negotiations with the AFL with a real 
desire for unity, even if he loses the in- 
dustrial-union presidency. 

First steps toward merger now have 
been completed by both AFL and CIO, 
with convention ratification of a no- 
raiding agreement. But a hitch already is 
developing. The CIO fears that after its 
unions sign the agreement, a few large 
AFL unions will refuse to sign and will 
continue their raids into CIO territory. 
The AFL Teamsters Union, which has 
not yet signed, is the union the CIO is 
most concerned about. 

So, while merger plans go forward, 
there still are many practical problems that 
must be solved. And, if any one of these 
big problems turns out to be too big, 
the unity that organized labor long has 
talked about may be postponed indefi- 
nitely, as it has so often in the past. 


President’s Ideas 
On Labor Laws 


CLEVELAND 


Labor policies that President Eisen- 
hower will ask Congress to adopt next 
year are beginning to unfold. Partial 
answers to questions being raised by em- 
ployers and unions were provided by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell in 
a speech before the CIO’s annual con- 
vention last week. 

If Mr. Mitchell’s ideas are carried out, 
a number of changes in labor laws can 
be expected. 

Minimum-wage level, for example, 
will be raised from the present minimum 
of 75 cents an hour. The amount of the 
increase to be recommended to Con- 
gress is not yet determined, but it is 

(Continued on page 85) 
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HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car, 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading, 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6 (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Just send this ad with 
check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

US 11-27 
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MEMO 


When you don’t buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 
headaches of procure: 
ment, maintenance, tied- 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless confu- 
sions of truck ownership. 
Yet you always have @ 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name. - + 
Souaiie supplied out 
the driver! 


DON’T} 


BUY= 
| =Yok{=) 
YOUR TRUCKS 


kee 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members tn principal cities 
ReLEASE 
invested 
capital! 

Send for bulletin U-22 











Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohie 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT! 
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..» Mitchell talk provides 
dues to policies on strikes 


expected to be around $1 an hour. The 
CIO is asking $1.25. 

More workers will be brought under 
the law that regulates wages and hours. 
Mr. Mitchell finds that only one third of 
the country’s 63 million workers have 
such federal protection. 

Taft-Hartley Act will be amended to 
wipe out provisions that Mr. Mitchell 
finds “really dangerous to labor.” Specific 
proposals will be made later, but dele- 
gates to the CIO convention believed Mr. 
Mitchell has changes in mind along these 
lines: 

Revising that portion of the law that 
denies a vote in a bargaining election to 


Best site 
for your plant site: 





Adjacent to the big Midwest cities, yet far 
enough away from target areas and traffic 
bottlenecks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA achieves separation without 
isolation. Your plant located here has all 
the advantages of proximity to major 
markets without the disadvantages of 
industrial congestion. 





Staff yas cake . cr as be 
LABOR SECRETARY MITCHELL Investigate the possibilities of THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, the area served 
by the Ohio Edison System. Examine its 


advantages before making your plant-site 


...@ higher minimum wage 





a worker who has gone on strike over a Send coupon today 
: decision. fi 

Wage issues and who has been replaced for area map. 

by 4 permanent employe. Unions call 


this a “union busting” clause of the law. O h i oO Ec iso n Co " 


Permitting some types of secondary 
boycotts, while continuing the ban on Akron 8, Ohio 
others, Unions are pushing for an amend- 
ment that will permit refusing to work 
on products that are transferred from a 
struck plant. Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 

Reducing the amount of Government General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
intervention in labor disputes. Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 

Mr. Mitchell let it be known that the Please send FREE area map. 

Administration would not go along with 
aly proposals that would weaken the NAME 
Govemment’s power to deal with 
emergency strikes. It is not yet clear ata 
what position he will take on the Gov- 
emment’s authority to ask for injunc- 
tions against strikes, or whether he feels city 
that the President’s authority to handle 
big strikes should be strengthened. 
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PRACTICAL 


IMAGINATION 


AT WORK FOR YOU oradilf Onde; MlighGel te Ze 


America's Newest. Auto 


Here’s great news for you! PowerFlite 
— most advanced fully automatic transmission 


on the market, makes your driving 





easier and smoother than ever before! 


To start—turn on ignition switch key, select drive, then touch the To stop — simply touch the brake. There is no de- 
accelerator. You glide effortlessly forward. At just the right moment, clutching or gear-changing. If you stop on an incline, 
PowerFlite puts itself into “high” so smoothly you'll not notice. PowerFlite helps to keep you from rolling backward. 











“awe (4 aatonéice —it's a CHRYSLER CORPORATION exclusive ! 


ic Lransmission 





Power F lite 
0 other transmission can match its 
’ combined acceleration and smoothness. 


-No other transmission can match its 
lightweight, rugged construction. 


This great development — PowerFlite 
-is yours in Chrysler Corporation 
cars exclusively! 






















ble action: 
tthness and performance 


“PowerFlite performs so adroitly, so 
smoothly, you'll never notice! All sys- 
tems are smooth at certain stages. But 
PowerF lite is smooth at every stage. All 
the way from dead stop through cruising 
ipeeds. No other system can match 
i yerFlite’s zip-charged breakaway. 
And none can match its performance in 
the highway cruising ranges! 

"We mentioned earlier that PowerFlite 
gged. Here’s what we mean: during 
(toad test, PowerFlite was jammed 
MC gh 12,000 full-throttle starts. 

ter 79,000 miles of severe testing — 
ming which no servicing or repairs 
Were required—the transmission was 
disassembled. Each part was examined 
minutely. But no appreciable wear could 
be found! This is the kind of stamina 
Mhat's news indeed in the fully automatic 
ftansmission field! It’s the result of 
Mivanced design and magnificent co- 
‘Telated engineering. 


Pioneering background 


PowerFlite grew out of Chrysler Cor- 
Poration’s pioneering work with trans- 
missions. Remember back in 1933? 
Chrysler introduced America’s first all- 
helical-geared transmission. This was the 





famous Synchro-Silent. It’s widely pre- 
ferred even today by drivers who like to 
do their own shifting. 


In 1934, Chrysler Corporation intro- 
duced the automatic overdrive. Four 
years later came their famous Fluid Drive. 
This revolutionary advance made a 
smooth, quiet oil-drive the medium of 
power transmission. 

Today, the superbly engineered 
Chrysler Corporation cars offer you the 
choice of a variety of transmissions to 
suit your personal preference: the famous 
Synchro-Silent, Overdrive, Hy-Drive, 
Gyro-Matic and the brilliant new 
PowerF lite. 


You'll enjoy the lithe beauty, the lux- 
urious appointments and comfort, and 
the scintillating performance of the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Imperial cars. They’re a matchless 
thrill to drive. The dealer near you will 
be pleased to put the model you select at 
your disposal—today, if you wish! 

> 
Measuring PowerFlite’s agile performance. 
It’s unmatched by any other power trans- 
mission. You'll find PowerFlite superb and 
a thrilling new driving experience. 


You will enjoy Medallion Theatre— 
dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DESOTO, 
CHRYSLER & IMPERIAL CARS 


Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & Industrial 


Engines, Oilite Metal Powder Products, 


Mopar Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, and 
Cycleweld Cement Products. 











Big Business makes a big 
difference in your own home 


The development and mass-production of modern household aids 
was possible only through the resources of Big Business 


**Old Unreliable” was the temperamental Franklin stove that over- 
heated one room, didn’t heat another. Today we have a choice of 
many modern heating methods and thermostatic controls for healthy, 
comfortable homes all winter long. It took millions of dollars to 
develop our heating industry —a job that small business could never 
have done. 


Back-breaker was the word for the old washtub. But today auto- 
matic washers and dryers do a better, quicker, easier job. Last year 
3,000,000 of these machines were bought to brighten Mrs. America’s 
**blue Mondays”’. Only Big Business could foot the bill for the ex- 
pensive research and costly assembly operations to mass-produce 
these modern work-savers. 


Quaint but maddening was the flickering, fire-hazardous kero- 
sene lamp that drove Grandma into nervousness and nearsightedness, 
Edison showed the way to better light, but it took untold billions 
of research and development dollars to bring cheap light and power 
to homes and industry. Big Business had—and used—those dollars 
for a brighter America. 


Two blocks was “long distance” back in the 80’s, with no 
guarantee you’d get your party. But today our 48,800,000 instru- 
ments connect with 94% of the entire world’s phones. Without the 
help of the capital and methods of Big Business, it wouldn’t be 
possible for Americans to carry on 181,000,000 telephone conversa- 
tions every day. 


ASS-PRODUCTION, America’s “magic” formula that has helped win 


GRANULAR BASIC 


wars, has also helped to create prosperity and to raise our people’s 
living standards to the highest in world history. But Mass-Production 
would still be just an idle dream were it not for the tremendous resources 


and know-how of Big Business. And nobody appreciates that more than 
small businesses which prosper when Big Business prospers. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by a 


REFRACTORIES 


small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials needed 
to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We know Big 


Business is necessary to a growing, improving America. 


Basec 


00s Ss 


rated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 





News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





app). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A nation-wide experiment, unique in medical history, may uncover the 
long-sought answer to polio. Here are details, just disclosed: 


VACCINE TRIAL. A promising vaccine we've told you about in the past is to 
be given a big-scale trial. Yp to a million youngsters are to be guinea pigs in 
the test, starting February 8 and ending June 1. How they fare through next sum- 
mer's polio season will determine whether medical science at last has a weapon 
that can protect your child from polio, just as he can be protected from smallpox. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and public-health authori- 
ties offer assurance that the vaccine is completely safe. It has already been 
given to 700 persons without harmful effect. It stimulates production of 
disease-fighting antibodies against all three types of polio virus. 





HOW THE TEST WILL WORK. Second-graders in some 200 cities over the 
nation are to be given the vaccine--two doses one week apart and a booster 
shot a month later. Children will be volunteers, with written consent of 
their parents. The shots are to be given in school clinics, in still-to-be 
selected cities where the polio rate over the last five years has been 
high. After the 1954 polio season is over, the number of cases among 
volunteers will be compared with the number among nonvaccinated second- 
graders, and among first and third-graders. If it is significantly less-- 
the huge number of guinea pigs is necessary to prove that statistically-- 

a major victory over a dread crippler will have been won. 








INCOME TAX RECORDS. How long should you keep your income tax records? The 
answer to this question, often asked us, is one that, for the most part, you 
have to decide for yourself. The law requires you to keep records for as long 
as they are important in determining tax liability. That can vary greatly. 

As a guide, however: After three years, the Government can't go into a 
tax return unless there is evidence of fraud or unless you have understated 
your gross income by more than 25 per cent. On fraud, there is practically no 
time limit; on major understatements, 5 years. So, aS a general rule, 5 to 6 
years would be a safe period for the average taxpayer. 





NOTE TO DIVORCEES. Under some conditions, rules the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals, what may look like "installment" payments under a divorce agreement 
may really be "periodic" payments. That is important because periodic payments 
(over) 
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can be taken as tax deductions by the husband. Installment payments cannot, 
unless the payment period is longer than 10 years. Case involved a husband's 
agreement to pay $300 a month for five years and $100 a month thereafter unless 
his former wife died or remarried. The federal tax collector argued that the 
sum to be paid over the five years could be arrived at mathematically; the 

$300 monthly payments, therefore, were installments’ on a fixed sum and so not 
deductible. The court, however, ruled that the death or remarriage provision 
made it impossible to figure a precise sum, and so the payments were periodic. 


CHRISTMAS JOBS. Temporary jobs during the Christmas rush may not be quite 
so easy to get this year. The Post Office plans to give its regular employes 
more overtime work, cut down on the extra help usually hired as carriers, 
sorters and package handlers. That's to vary from city to city, but, in general, 
fewer Post Office jobs will be available for teen-agers wanting to earn 
Christmas money. For department stores, the picture is spotty. In many cities, 
job seekers' chances are to be about the same as last year. But, in others, 
more applicants than in the past make jobs harder to get. 





FIXING MEALS. It costs you a third more, but takes only a fourth the time, 
to get meals with ready-to-serve foods as to fix the same items from scratch. 
So finds the Government's Bureau of Home Economics in a Sampling of homemaker 
practices. A testing panel found the completely prepared meals (canned goods, 
delicatessen products) less tasty than partially prepared (frozen foods, ready- 
mixes) or home prepared. But time spent was 1.6 hours per day, compared with 
3.1 and 5.5. Costs, respectively, were 55, 48 and 40 cents per person per meal. 





AIR-CONDITIONING. This from people in the industry: You may be able to 
pick up a bargain in off-season buying of airconditioning units. Some dealers 
have leftover stocks they are anxious to move, at reduced prices. That is 
particularly true of window models. Whole-house heating-cooling units, as a 
rule, aren't marked down greatly, but you are likely to save in installation 
costs. Most companies don't make a yearly change-over in models, so chances 
are the model you buy off-season will not be out-of-date right away. 





WEATHER. Drought-area rains and warmer-than-usual weather in the East is 
foreseen in the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 


PRECIPITATION TO MID-DECEMBER 
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McLouth 


STAINLESS 





For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 


San, 


McLouty Stee. Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 


OS eg ne eee 


How will 
the world feed 


Lion’s New $31,000,000 Petro-Chemicals Plant now under construction 
near New Orleans provides an onswer ... MORE MIRACLE-WORKING 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER to make every arable acre produce more. 


Three-hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand extra mouths to feed every week 
... that’s the rate at which the world’s 
population is increasing. And that’s 
why the world’s arable farm land must 
produce more and more. To help do 
this, Lion Oil Company . . . already 
producing 10% of the nation’s 
miracle-working synthetic nitrogen 
fertilizer materials . is building 
another new petro-chemical plant. 
Located near New Orleans, these new 


facilities will increase Lion’s nitrogen 
production by 53%. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. To meet growing 
demands for higher octane gasolines, 
Lion is adding multi-million dollar 
units to its refinery at El Dorado, 
Arkansas. In Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 
facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And Lion is becoming more 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


and more active in the nation’s search 
for crude oil and gas. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 
forward to an ever brighter future. 


Keep Your 
Eye On 


LION OIL COMPANY 
EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
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Adjustments in business activity now 
taking place still center about produc- 
tion and factory shipments, with only 
a small effect on the public’s spending. 

Layoffs of workers, measured by new 
claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion, jumped to 282,000 in the week 
ended November 7, the largest of this 
year except in the first week of Jan- 
uary, when stores were letting off tem- 
porary Christmas workers. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
91.3 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended November 21, lowest since Sep- 
tember. 

Auto output dropped to the smallest 
total this year in the week ended No- 
vember 14. Production for November, 
it appeared, might fall a third below 
October. On November 1, dealer stocks 
of new cars had risen to a record 611,- 
000, up 31,000 in a month. 

Factory output as a whole seemed head- 
ed a bit lower for November, renewing 
the slow decline that was checked in 
October. Measured by man-hours of 
work, the decline from August to Octo- 
ber was about 2 per cent. 

Retail trade has picked up a bit. De- 
partment-store sales averaged 342 on 
the indicator in the first half of Novem- 
ber, 2 per cent above October, 6 above 
September, low point of this year. 

Construction shows vitality. Contract 
awards jumped in October to the best 
rate of this year. Value of work done 
was the highest since June. Home 
builders started 88,000 units in Octo- 
ber, all privately financed. The annual 
rate of privately financed starts rose to 
1,006,000, the second straight gain. 

Home mortgages are becoming more 
popular as investments with insurance 


companies, commercial banks and sav- 
ings institutions. The discounts at 
which FHA and VA loans have been 
selling in the market are growing 
smaller as lenders bid for them as an 
outlet for surplus funds. 


Interest yields on FHA and VA mort- 


gages—4 per cent if bought at par, 
even more if at a discount—have re- 
cently become more attractive relative 








A Support to Home Building — 
Large Flow of Dollars Into Home Mortgages 
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to yields on bonds. Early this year, 
FHA and VA interest rates were raised 
to 4% per cent. Since summer, the 
Government has shifted to an easier- 
money policy. Bond prices have risen, 
yields have fallen. As a result, the 
excess of FHA and VA mortgage yields 
over yields on long-term U.S. Govern- 


INDEX * (MONTHLY) 


(1935-39=100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


ment bonds is almost as large as in 
1950, a boom year in home building. 


The flow of credit into home mortgages, 


shown in the top chart, has given 
strong support to home building in re- 
cent years. Yet, even more homes 
would have been started since 1950 
had the Government not taken steps 
to curb the volume of credit. Regula- 
tion X, setting stiff minimum down 
payments on mortgage loans, was final- 
ly dropped last year. Not until recently, 
however, has the spread between yields 
on bonds and FHA and VA loans come 
to favor new investment in those types 
of mortgages. 


Kinds of mortgages bought are likely, 


more and more, to be of the FHA and 
VA type, insured or guaranteed by the 
Government. Lenders, competing to 
obtain investments, will try to supply 
borrowers with the kind of loans most 
in demand—those permitting home 
purchases with small down payments. 
Effect will be to bring into the market 
many people unable to get small-down- 
payment loans in the last year or so. 
This should offset in good measure the 
tendency of home buyers to drop out 
of the market because of lower busi- 
ness activity. Official forecast is that 
nearly a million new nonfarm homes 
will be started with private funds in 
1954. 


Stimulating power of easier money, 


strong in its effect on home purchases, 
is much less so in its effect on busi- 
ness investment and on consumer in- 
stallment purchasing. In most fields, 
other than construction, easier money 
is not likely to keep business adjust- 
ments from running their normal 
course. 


INDICATORS * 
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MARINE 
has grown with 
WESTERN 
NEW YORK 
for over 
100 YEARS. 
Today 
through its 
57 OFFICES 
it is in 


an unrivalled 





position to 
serve your 
interests. 


A MARINE MIDLAND BANK 


resources in excess of 
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THE MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF WESTERN NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 












































TRAVEL 
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SEE YOUR | 
AGENT! 


flight of all the Atlantic . 
- - . flown with Scandinavian skill respected round the world. 





ral EUROPE 


Whatever your business, the travel is a pleasure 
on S-A-S. For the Royal Viking is the finest first class 
. . famed for comfort and service 


‘Jag SCANDINAVIAN 
: AIRLINES SVSTEM 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
and Principal U.S. Cities 














[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and §Y CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





for 
ele 


the 








th 
GOVERNMENT LOANS. You can, the 


as operator of a small business, apply 
for a Government loan even though yoy 
are not engaged in defense work. The 
Small Business Administration broadens 
its loan-policy statement to make it clea 


em 


that most small-business enterprises are fg 
eligible to apply for loans. les 
* * # ert 


TAX DEDUCTIONS. You can, asa § do 
trader in securities, take an income 

tax deduction for your stock-transfer 

stamp taxes. The U.S. Court of Claims 

holds that such stamp taxes are deducti- 

ble by traders as ordinary and necessary fq { 

business expenses. This upsets a ruling 

of the old Internal Revenue Bureau that fe 

traders must capitalize these tax ex- 

penses. 


* * * 


ALUMINUM. You can prehaps ob- 
tain more aluminum in the fist 
quarter of 1954. The Business and De § tp 
fense Services Administration announces ing 
that the first-quarter set-aside of the & ha 
metal for military and Atomic Energy ok 
Commission orders will be 194 million Jy 
pounds, a cut of about 41 million pounds J yo 

below fourth-quarter allotments for 1953. 


* * * 


SECURITIES. You can express your 

views to the Securities and Exchange J yp 
Commission on its proposals to simplify J tp 
some reporting requirements for corpora {hj 
tions. SEC will consider opinions re ag 
ceived up to December 14. $a 


* * * 


DANGEROUS TEXTILES. You can 
find out from the Government about 
standard methods of testing the flamma E 

bility of textiles and textile products. To 
discourage the use of dangerous textiles Bg 
as clothing, the Department of Com § 
merce issues Commercial Standard & a, 
CS191-53. Copies may be bought for 1) Bg 
cents each from the Superintendent ¢ § wy 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 
AIRCRAFT. You can get a new de- ar 
sign manual of the Civil Aeronautic 


Administration. Purpose of the public & ,, 
tion is to provide aircraft designers and 


no 

the aviation industry with a_ study fm W 
. ° H qT 

safe and unsafe design practices. Copié he 
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of CAA Technical Manual No. 103 are 
peing sold at $1.25 each by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
p.c. 


* * * 


m PLANT ELECTIONS. You cannot 

safely tell your employes that a vote 
for a particular union in a forthcoming 
election may bring a better contract than 
the present one with another union. In 
gtting aside the results of an election, 
the National Labor Relations Board finds 
that such a campaign statement by an 
employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


INCOME TAXES. You cannot count 

on being allowed a tax deduction, in 
figuring a net operating loss, for your 
loss on the sale of an unprofitable prop- 
ety held in your business of managing 
rental property. This ruling is handed 
down by the Court of Claims. 


* * * 


EXCISE TAXES. You cannot, as a 

manufacturer of signs, avoid paying 
a federal excise tax on electric signs that 
you make to be attached to taxicabs. A 
federal district court holds that such at- 
tachments are subject to the excise tax as 
auto accessories. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot meet your Taft-Hartley duties 
to bargain with your employes by turn- 
ing down flatly all proposals of union 
bargainers. NLRB calls down an em- 
ployer for negative behavior where he 
would neither discuss a union’s suggestion 
nor offer contract proposals of his own. 


* * * 


HIRING POLICY. You cannot legally 
make a tacit arrangement with a 
union to hire only workers that it refers 
to you. Holding that an arrangement of 
this kind is just as illegal as a written 
agreement, a circuit court of appeals 
says an employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act when he refused to employ 
workers not referred by the union. 


* * * 


FROZEN FOODS. You cannot, as a 
packer of frozen vegetables, fail to 
show the presence of salt in your prod- 
ucts. In a statement of policy, the Food 
and Drug Administration requires a label 
declaration of salt in frozen vegetables, 
whether added directly or indirectly. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
We @ set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ORLD REPorT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


Storer Broadcasting Company 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1.00 per Share 


Price $14 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from 
such of the several Underwriters named in the Prospectus 
and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Reynolds & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co. 
Russ & Company 


Incorporated 


November 17, 1953 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Dittmar & Company 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
































30 Rockefeller Plaza 





V.1.P. 


The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is ‘‘must” 
news. 

Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 


when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 625,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


New York 20, N. Y. 














HALLICRAFTERS CLOCK RADIO 


she 
Solves the 
loughest problems 
on your gift list 





Here is a perfect Christmas gift for the 
people who have everything. Rich, hand- 
rubbed antique walnut finish and gra- 
cious period design are right at home 
in the finest office, den, living room or 
bedroom. This Hallicrafters radio with 
twin speakers brings you amazing tonal 
quality, and a reliable Telechron clock 
completes this perfect gift. 


hallicrafters 


4401 West Fifth Avenue, Chicago 24, Hlinois 
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SHORT CUTS TO BALANCED BUDGET 


Sell Government Properties, Shift Cost 


You may be able to detect a 
new look in the swollen federal 
budget before long. It’s about to 
get a revamping. 

Idea is to eliminate some of 
the features that have developed 
in the budget—to get somebody 
else to do part of the job now 
paid for by U.S. taxpayers. 

The knife hangs heavy over 
subsidies, federal loans, dams, 
defense plants, other items. 


A new technique in budget balanc- 
ing—radical surgery—is being put to 
use by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The result, as a partial cure 
for deficits, may be as _ revolution- 
ary as radical surgery often is in 
medicine. 

Decision to take a new approach on 
the budget is the outgrowth of a recent 
discovery—that the usual methods just 
won't do the job. After a year of ordi- 
nary cost cutting, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey foresees a deficit of 8 or 9 
billion dollars in the year starting next 
July if something isn’t done to offset the 
tax cuts now scheduled—and that with 





the Government very close to its legal 
debt limit of 275 billion. 

In this situation, the Administration is 
opening a broad campaign to chop whole 
programs out of the federal budget, to 
sell off billions of dollars’ worth of Gov- 
ernment assets, to trim or end subsidies, 
and to shift functions to private industry 
or State and local governments. Idea is 
not to end services themselves—just get 
somebody else to do the job. 

New budget treatment already has 
begun. The Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, a Government-owned business 
since World War I, provided a small be- 
ginning. That shipping line has been 
sold, lock, stock and barge, to a private 
company. Officials hope that the line, 
after running at a deficit for much of its 
life, now will begin to pay in taxes. 

The Treasury, in any event, is 9 mil- 
lion dollars richer for the sale, and Gov- 
ernment competition with private busi- 
ness has been reduced in a small way. 

Far bigger sums, though, are involved. 
At least three federal agencies are put- 
ting up for sale the billions of dollars’ 
worth of loans and investments that 
they have made in shoring up businesses, 
farm prices and home buying. Already 
the Department of Agriculture has sold 
the first 360 millions’ worth of loans 
made in support of farm prices. More 
are to be offered shortly. 


New price-propping loans, meanwhile 
are to be made more and more by banks 
with a fair-return guarantee by Gyy. 
ernment, if the Administration plan 
works. The Agriculture Departmen 
hopes to avoid a billion dollars of outlay 
in this way this year. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora. 
tion is in this, too. It has just put up § 
million dollars’ worth of municipal bonds 
and is negotiating for the sale of 65 nil 
lion in railroad bonds. When these 20, 
RFC still will have several million ip 
other municipal bonds, 5,200 busines 
loans totaling 705 million, and a Variety 
of other loans and investments to sell. 

Home mortgages also are on the block 
as the Federal National Mortgage Asso 
ciation proffers its 2.5 billion dollas 
worth of holdings to private investors, 

Social Security program, however, 
offers the most tempting pot of budget 
balancing money. 

Right now, the retirement plan’s pay. 
roll tax is pouring hundreds of million 
of dollars each year into a huge reserve 
fund that is earmarked for payment of 
pensions when the costs mount in futur 
years. At the same time, the Government 
is paying—out of general revenues-875 
million a year as its share of public aid 
to the needy aged, and 400 million for 
aid to others on relief rolls. 

(Continued on page 98) 


New Ways to Balance the Budget 
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THESE THINGS ALREADY 
ARE DONE OR UNDER WAY: 


Wiacadi ate iedexs 
8 ———— being sold to 


S$] ane mortgages are being sold to 


private investors 


@ Rubber plants, a smelter, other plants 
are offered to business 
r$) RFC-held securities are on sale to pri- 


vate investors 


i$} Seg Siitory. commisaries are being 
closed 


$] Turn all other relief programs over to. 
States and localities 


a 


g End some other federal subsidies 


© Sell federal power projects to hhh 
industry 


ke 


i | 


© Sell Government cece other 
real estate to business 
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A telephone set Ui 


this, appropriately inscribed, was installed in the White House 


November 18 in celebration of the country’s 30 millionth te 


Now... there are 50,000,000! 


Telephone installed in White House Nov. 18th dramatizes new service 


record set by the Bell System and 5,300 independent telephone companies 


Commercial banking doffs its hat to 
the telephone companies of America. 

Noindustry has done more to bring 
the whole nation closer together. No 
industry has earned a better reputa- 
tion for service to all the people. 

For example, a banker in Houston, 
Texas, who makes a three dollar call 
toa banker in New York without 
leaving his desk or paying a penny in 
advance knows he is getting quick 
and efficient service. 

That’s why, when any telephone 


company calls for bank service, 
bankers go to work with a will. 

Thousands of commercial banks 
all over the country handle money 
matters for telephone companies. 
The services they render are many. 
Here are a few. 

Banks safeguard telephone com- 
pany cash... handle their checking 
accounts ... take care of the trans- 
fer of telephone funds from city to 
city, state to state, anywhere in the 
country. Banks lend money for ex- 


pansion and modernization programs 
and provide such facilities as stock 
transfer and registration when called 
upon by telephone companies. 

Thus two great industries (both 
proud pioneers in private enterprise) 
serve one another in order to better 
serve 160,000,000 equally proud 
Americans. 

Chase National Bank counts it a 
privilege to speak up in recognition 
of a great communications triumph. 


_ e 7 
The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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al 4 . Budget plan would still 
Wa CU were this permit many subsidies . . . 


plant’s big location problem...WHAT’S YOURS? i Ronee See ae 


heavy pressure to stop its relief conti. 
butions to the needy aged and, instead. 
to send these individuals monthly checks 


Finding a new location near basic raw ma- out of the big retirement fund and its 


eee Sonn scapegot ~_—— pay-roll revenues. In addition, most sup- 
: : cult task. Yet a manufacturer of electronic re re wee 0a ego withdraw 
yo = rt ne awe: range aioe federal aid now given to the blind, de. 
* rio sa ar ames RE gC pendent children and the disabled. These 
natural gas had no trouble with this problem. roti, Hh ee io States 
He got comprehensive information on the = — ~ cA > ey eae 
availability and cost of these raw materials Pad a on pre lies in the fact 
at several desirable locations— within a short that it would shift nearly a billion dollars 
time—from the Industrial Location Service . bea . f : 
ceeds Miins ali: Ver’. Wits thin dade, 42 in public-aid_ spending from budget out. 
: ‘ ce lays to retirement-fund outlays, and 
was easy for him to select the right location. transfer the rest of the federal spending 


GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial Location for relief to States, cities and counties, 


Services.’’ Also detailed physical map of N. Y. All kinds of federal subsidies are j 
State. Write New York State Department of bow Gels name these scrutiny. Se LL 
Commerce, Room 7065, 112 State : niga ‘ y- me al 
St., Albany 7, New York. ae ready are being trimmed. 


Subsidies and other aid payments 

- | handed out by Government add billions 
Industrial Location Service of to the budget each year. States and local 
governments get money for hospitals, 

New York Store highways, public health, other things, 
Veterans get various benefits, including 
**WE DON’T SELL SITES—=WE MATCH NEEDS/4 pensions and school aid. Farmers cash 
in on such programs as price supports 
and_soil-conservation payments. Then 
there are aids for business, labor, other 
5 d A C groups. There is no thought of getting 
en Opy rid of all these costs, but some officials 
hope part of the load can be shifted to 


To Your Friends — WITHOUT CHARGE States, localities and industry. 
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lll al el le elle ee ils | other opportunity for budgeters. The 


RFC’s 27 synthetic-rubber plants have 
just been put up for bids. A tin smelter 
and other real properties also are among 
the holdings of the liquidating RFC. 

The Department of Defense, engaged 
in selling off some of its scores of plants 
and other facilities to industry, now i 
faced with a demand that it dispose of a 
part of its mammoth hoard of material 
and equipment. How far this trend might 
go is indicated by Representative John 
Taber (Rep.), of New York, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
After a conference with the President, 
Mr. Taber predicted that the services 
would sell as much as 3 billion dollars 
worth of merchandise in the next three 
years. Some military commissaries at 
being closed now. 

Power projects and reclamation faci 
ities are on the study list. In some I 
stances, initial steps in their sale already 
have been taken. 

The billion-dollar Central Valley rec 
mation project is an example. Secretal! 
of Interior McKay is negotiating with 
California officials for the sale of the 
project to the State. Approval of Con- 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
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_,. Study commission’s chief 
has suggested selling TVA 


ss will be required, but both federal 
and State officials express optimism. 

Other power and reclamation projects 
are expected to be listed for sale. TVA 
already has been nominated by Clarence 
Manion, chairman of a commission 
created to study this and similar matters, 
and by others as well. Mr. Eisenhower, 
while recognizing TVA as an accom- 
plished fact, still points to its allegedly 
socialistic aspects. 

Whatever the verdict on TVA, similar 
projects may be liquidated. 

A balanced budget, of course, is not 
expected to result from these efforts 
alone. Yet Administration officials are 
convinced that much can be done along 
this line. There’s no doubt they plan to 
give it a whirl. 





Latest Views 
On Tax Changes 


A glimpse of the tax changes that 
might be voted by Congress in 1954 is 
offered by Representative Richard M. 
Simpson, of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the tax-writing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and an influential 
Republican. Some nossibilities, as cited in 
aspeech by Mr. Simpson: 

Exemption from personal tax for a 
small portion of a stockholder’s dividend 
income—sav 10 per cent of dividends, 
or possibly the first $200 of dividend in- 
come. 

Reductions in some excise rates, with a 
top limit of 10 per cent on any excise item. 

A change in rules so that parents can 
take the dependency exemption for a 
son Or a daughter in school or college, 
even though the dependent earns more 
than $600. This would apply until the 
child reaches age 22, so long as the 
parents provide more than half the cost 
of his support. 

Action to freeze the Social Security 
tax rate at the present 1.5 per cent. 

A possible reduction in capital-gains 
tax rates, 

A cut in the present 52 per cent top 
rate of corporation taxes, maybe to 50. 

New rules on depreciation allowing 
businesses to write off two thirds of the 
cost of new facilities in the first five years. 

An easing of Section 102 of the In- 
temal Revenue Code, which authorizes 
the imposition of penalty taxes against a 
Corporation found to have retained an 
excessive portion of profit in the business 


instead of paying the money out in divi- 
dends 
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“MUST” 


READING 
FOR 
BUSINESS 
MEN 


These four booklets outline specific business stabilization plans designed 
to solve the following problems: 


1 Protection against the loss of a key man 
2 Protection against the loss of a sole proprietor 
3 Protection against the loss of a partner 
4 Protection against the loss of a stockholder 
Here is a wealth of vital information for the businessman. The booklets 


are illustrated, edited for fast reading. Just a few minutes of your time 
now can mean years of protection for your business. 


Please check, on the coupon below, the booklet which covers your 
situation, and mail the coupon today. Then call in a trained New England 
Mutual underwriter to work with you, your attorney and bank trust officer 
in setting up the correct plan for your business. 


the NEW ENGLAND & MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. O. Box 333-U-1, Boston 17, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, the booklet dealing with 


_] Key Man (_] Sole Proprietorship _] Partnership J Close Corporation 


Name 





Address 





Company 











it’s no wonder the eight states of the Golden 
Empire look to the future with such confidence. 
And that includes us, too. 

For these states —all served by S.P. (see map) —are so 
richly diversified in their manufacturing, mining and 
agriculture, that each activity acts as a cushion for the 
others, smoothing out the ups and downs that could 
otherwise dislocate the economy of the area. 


Thus, the area as a whole continues on a steady upgrade. 





















































Why the Golden Empire’s 
future is bright... 






Let’s look at some of the reasons for our confidence: 


In the first place, there are more than 32,000 different 
firms doing a tremendous variety of manufacturing in 
these eight states. Next, add the area’s greatly diversified 
$3,479,167,000-a-year agricultural industry which covers 
everything from avocados to zucchini. 


On top of that is the Golden Empire’s huge supply of 
raw materials, great natural resources and the industries 
they create—mining, mineral and chemical production, 
lumbering, etc. 


Now let’s look at population growth and its signifi- 
cance. In 1940 there were 18,467,411 people in the Golden 
Empire. In 1950 this population had grown to 24,781,993 
—and it’s still going strong. Department of Census pre- 
dicts a population of about 32,450,000 by 1960. 


This means an increasingly large and important mar- 
ket for goods—and, perhaps more important, a greatly 
expanding and permanent labor pool for the additional 
new industries that are coming. 


So naturally S.P. looks to the future with confidence. 
One significant proof is this: Since the war a total of 
$646,000,000 has been invested in the newest and most 
efficient equipment and facilities—further evidence of 
our continuing determination to give the Golden Empire 
the finest transportation in America. 


We can help you. If you plan to 
expand in our territory, we invite you 
to use S.P.’s confidential industrial 
. | service. Write W. W. Hale, Vice Presi- 
a dent, System Freight Traffic, Southern 
| Pacific, 65 Market St., San Franciscoé. 

\ 



















Here’s what happens when 


new industries locate on S. P. lines 


An average of two more industries, requiring spur track 
facilities, have been locating on S.P.’s lines every day — 
that’s 14 new ones a week. Now, Government studies 
show that an average industry employing 50 people sup- 
ports 300 to 400 people. 

Of course, not all the firms locating on S.P. lines con- 
form to this average, but we think it’s a reasonable yard- 
stick to use. 

So here’s a picture (based on Government studies) of 
a this added activity does for business in one short 
week: 








LIVELIHOOD FOR . . . . 4,200 PEOPLE 
14 MORE ( nex FOR ... . ~~ 1,000 HOMES 
PURCHASE OF . . . . . 1,400 AUTOS 
INDUSTRIES =< supportor. . . . . . 140 STORES 
WITH $2,450,000 IN SALES 

PER WEEK [ a0 FOUNDATION OF . . $11,000,000 
A MARKET FOR PRODUCTS OF 14,000 ACRES 



















SOURCES: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., Dept. of Commerce, 1952. 
Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce, 1950. Agricultural Statis- 
tics, Dept. of Agriculture, 1952. 
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>> Business conditions in the free world are pretty good. U.S. officials and 
many businessmen seemed to agree on that last week as they gathered to compare 
notes at the National Foreign Trade Convention in New York. 

; Broadly sketching in the picture-- 

: 1953 looks like the best year since the war. 





Production, at an all-time peak in many countries, is generally high. 

Volume of trade is the largest ever. 

People generally are better fed, better clothed than any time since prewar 
days. Unemployment is decreasing. Wages buy more in most places. Prices 
mostly are stable or trending down. Inflation almost everywhere is licked. 

Gold _ and dollar reserves in foreign hands are increasing. Private hoarding 
of gold is less popular. Major currencies are stronger. 

Security markets have firmed up, reflecting good profits experience. 

But some people think that things look a little too rosy, that the rosy 
glow will fade. One high U.S. official says the Western world is overproducing, 
stocks are large, consumer demand isn't keeping pace. 
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>> American exporters find selling abroad is getting tougher, despite increas- 
1 ing prosperity in many places. 
U.S. commercial exports (not including military-aid shipments) are running 
10 per cent below last year. Some of the reasons for the decline are readily 
' apparent and familiar. Bigger crops abroad have lessened the need to buy Ameri- 
can farm products. Less U.S. coal is needed. There's much more competition on 
world markets, eSpecially in the automobile, textile, machine-tool fields. 
Curbs on imports abroad of dollar goods continue to hurt U.S. exporters. 
Another important reason for the decline in U.S. exports isn't so well- 
‘ known. It's simply that many governments are salting away part of their dollar 
\ receipts and not spending them. 




















>> To give you an idea of how this has been done during the period since early 
1952 when the irregular downtrend in U.S. commercial exports started..... 

Net flow of dollars into foreign hands between April, 1952, and September, 
1953, came to 3% billion dollars. This represented the surplus of dollar outlays 
over dollar receipts in all U.S. foreign transactions (including loans and aid). 

Here's what countries abroad did with this 3% billion: 

Gold was bought with 1% billion. The rest went chiefly into U.S. Govern~ 
ment obligations. Some went into bank deposits. 

Foreign governments are thought to have several reasons for laying away 
dollars rather than rushing to spend them: (1) They want to build up their re- 
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serves to healthier levels; (2) they don't know what to expect when U.S. aid 
trails off; (3) they fear the effects of a U.S. recession; (4) they fear that 
the U.S. may move, not toward freer trade, but toward more import curbs and 
higher tariffs--especially if the U.S. business level drops. 

In other words, these countries have a cautious approach. They are not 
bowled over by the fairly bright prospects of the moment. 





>> Latin America, especially, has been able to pile up dollars in transactions 
with the U.S. this year. And at a record rate. 

Latin-American sales to the U.S. in the first half of 1953 exceeded their 
purchases by 346 million dollars--a record export surplus. 

U.S. exports to Latin America in the same period were off about 5 per cent. 
However, U.S. exporters’ share in that market didn't shrink. 

The U.S. still supplies Latin Americans with about half of their imports. 
That proportion has remained constant since 1949. 

But other competitors for that market are in a fierce battle, with the 
British especially being hurt by the aggressive tactics of the Germans. 











>> Strong coffee prices are the big bolstering influence in pushing up dollar 
earnings of Latin America. But the downtrend in metal prices in recent years 
has made the mining countries unhappy. And so you continue to hear the familiar 
Latin-American complaint that the U.S. is always trying to buy low and sell 
high. That is, buy Latin-American commodities at low prices and sell them our 
manufactured goods at high prices. 

Truth is, the relationship between export and import prices now is much 
more favorable for Latin Americans than it was at the beginning of World War II. 
Americans pay four times as much, on average, for Latin-American commodities as 
they did in 1939. But Latin Americans pay only about twice as much for U.S. 
products as in 1939. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower's long-awaited report on U.S.-Latin-American rela- 
tions contains few surprises. His chief recommendations on the economic side: 

Trade policies affecting Latin America should be "stable" and include "a 
minimum of mechanisms" for increasing U.S. tariffs or putting on import quotas. 
Possibility of sudden changes in tariffs or quotas worries Latin Americans. It 
should be remembered how much damage such changes can do in Latin America. 

The U.S. should adopt a long-range materials policy and purchase for the 
Strategic stockpiles certain products when their prices are declining. This 
will be especially valuable to Latin-American countries whose economies often 
are tied to the prices they can get for a few commodities. Dr. Eisenhower 
apparently has in mind a bigger program than the present defense stockpiling. 

U.S. public loans on sound development projects in Latin America should be 
available, where private financing isn't forthcoming. Dr. Eisenhower feels the 
Export-Import Bank should get back into the development-loan field and raise 
more of its funds on the private-capital market. Development loans shouldn't be 
left to an international institution such as the World Bank. Many such loans 
and projects might be peculiarly in the U.S. interest. 

The Eisenhower recommendations are designed to combat the feeling among 
Latin Americans that they have been neglected since the war by a U.S. pouring 
out aid and loans to Europe and Asia. Latins want to feel "on the team" again. 
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In Full Text= 


THE SPY STORY AS TOLD BY: 
TRUMAN, BROWNELL, FBI‘S HOOVER 


Here, in verbatim text, are the latest state- 
ments by high officials on the White case. 

You get, in full, former President Truman’s 
radio-TV address. 

Attorney General Brownell’s explanation is 
given, with his answers to questions by a 
Senate subcommittee. 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, tells his story 
to the committee, too. 

President Eisenhower's reaction next day, 
in his press conference, is presented also. 

This continues the official record of the 
White case, begun in last week's issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 


MR. TRUMAN GIVES HIS SIDE OF THE CASE 


The broadcast address of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, delivered in Kansas City the evening of Nov. 16, 1953, 
follows in full text: 


My FELLOW CITIZENS: 

I am here tonight to set the record straight. I am glad that 
I am able to do this on Missouri soil by direct communication 
with so many of my fellow Americans. Missouri is the “Show 
me” State. Well, I will show you the truth. 

On November 6 the new Administration, through Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., a former Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee now serving as Attorney General, made a personal 
attack on me. Brownell made this attack in the course of a 
political speech before a luncheon club in Chicago. This 
attack is without parallel, I believe, in the history of our 
country. I have been accused, in effect, of knowingly betray- 
ing the security of the United States. This charge is, of 
course, a falsehood, and the man who made it had every 
reason to know it is a falsehood. 

On Tuesday, November. 10th, as a direct result of this 
charge, I was served with a subpoena of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which called on me to appear 
before it to be questioned about my conduct of the office of 
the President of the United States. 

First, I would like to tell you, the people of America, why 
I declined to appear before that Committee. On the surface, 
it might seem to be an easy thing to do, and smart politics, for 
Harry Truman, now a private citizen of Independence, Mo., to 
use that Committee as a forum to answer the scurrilous charges 
which have been made against me. Many people urged me 
to do that. It was an attractive suggestion and appealed to 
me. But if I had done it, I would have been a party with the 
Committee to an action which would have undermined the 
constitutional position of the office of President of the United 
States. 

The separation and balance of powers between the three 
independent branches of Government is fundamental in our 
constitutional form of government. A congressional committee 
may not compel the attendance of the President of the United 
States, while he is in office, to inquire into matters pertaining 
to the perforrnance of his official duties. If the constitutional 
principle were otherwise, the office of President would not 
be independent. 
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It is just as important to the independence of the Executive 
that the actions of the President should not be subjected to 
questioning by Congress after he has completed his tem 
of office as that they should not be questioned while he is 
serving as President. In either case, the office of President 
would be dominated by the Congress, and the Presidency 
might become a mere appendage of Congress. 

When I became President, I took an oath to preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. I am 
still bound by that oath and will be as long as I live. While! 
was in office, I lived up to that oath—and I believe I passed 
on to my successor the great office of President of the United 
States with its integrity and independence unimpaired. Now 
that I have laid down the heavy burdens of that office I do 
not propose to take any steps which would violate that oath 
or which would in any way lead to encroachments on the 
independence of that office. 

So much for the Committee. Now for the charge which 
Mr. Brownell made in his political speech—a charge that! 
knowingly betrayed the security of the United States. Let me 
read you what Mr. Brownell said. 

He said: “Harry Dexter White was known to be a Commv- 
nist spy by the very people who appointed him to the mos 
sensitive and important position he ever held in the Govern: 
ment service.” There can’t be any doubt that Mr. Brownell 
was talking about me. Now, let me talk about Mr. Brownell 
and the phony charge that he has made. 

His charge is false, and Mr. Brownell must have known 
was false at the very time he was making it. 

Mr. Brownell has made a great show of detail as to the 
dates on which particular FBI reports were forwarded by the 
Department of Justice and the manner in which they wet 
handled. As Mr. Brownell should have learned by this time 
a great many documents pass daily through the White Hous. 
It is not possible to recall eight years later the precise di! 
or the precise document which may have been brought 
my attention. In fact, when Mr. Brownell made his charges 
I was unable to remember the precise documents to which le 
referred, just as President Eisenhower was unable to remét- 
ber that he had met with Harry Dexter White and Secretal} 
of Treasury Morgenthau in 1944. 

But, of course, I knew of the intensive investigation @ 
Communist activity which was then going on and which it 
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yolved many persons. As a matter of fact, this investigation 
was one of the many important steps which my Administra- 
‘tion took, beginning in 1945, to render the Communist con- 
spiracy ineffective in this country. These steps included the 
successful prosecution and imprisonment of the top Commu- 
nist leaders in the United States. 

| believe that the American people are entitled to know the 
facts, not just the misleading statements that this present 
Administration finds it politically expedient to make. I have 
had my files examined and have consulted with some of my 
colleagues who worked with me on this matter during my term 
in office. The facts, as I have determined them in this manner, 
are these: 

In late 1945, the FBI was engaged in a secret investigation 
of subversive activities in this country. In this investigation, 
the FBI was making an intensive effort to verify and corrobo- 
rate certain accusations of espionage made by confidential 
informants. 

A lengthy FBI report on this matter was sent to the White 
House in December, 1945. The report contained many names 
of persons in and out of Government service concerning whom 
there were then unverified accusations. Among the many 
names mentioned, I now find, was that of Harry Dexter White, 
who had been in the Treasury Department for many years 
and who was at that time an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

As best I can now determine, I first learned of the accusa- 
tions against White early in February, 1946, when an FBI 
report specifically discussing activities of Harry Dexter White 
was brought to my attention. The February report was de- 
livered to me by General Vaughan and was also brought to 
my personal attention by Secretary of State Byrnes. This report 
showed that serious accusations had been made against White, 
but it pointed out that it would be practically impossible to 
prove those charges with the evidence then at hand. 

Immediately after the matter was brought to my attention, 
Isent a copy of the report, with a covering note signed by me, 
to White’s immediate superior, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Fred Vinson. In this note, dated Feb. 6, 1946, I said: 

“I am enclosing you a memorandum from the Secre- 
tary of State, which came to me this morning. 

“I suggest that you read it, keeping it entirely con- 
fidential, and then, I think, you, the Secretary of State, 
and myself should discuss the situation and find out 
what we should do.” 

Later—I believe it was the same day—I discussed the matter 
with Secretary Vinson as well as with Secretary of State 
Byrnes. 

As I have mentioned, Mr. White was at that time an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. It had been planned for some 
time that he should be transferred from that position to be 
the United States member on the Board of Executive Directors 
of the International Monetary Fund, a new international 
organization then in the process of being set up. His appoint- 
ment had been sent to the Senate for this new position, and 
it was confirmed on February 6th, shortly before I saw Secre- 
taries Byrnes and Vinson. In this situation, I requested Secre- 
tary Vinson to consult with the appropriate officials of the 
Government and come back to me with a recommendation. 

Secretary of the Treasury Vinson consulted with Attorney 
General Tom Clark and other Government officials. When the 
results of these consultations were reported to me, the con- 
clusion was reached that the appointment should be allowed 
to take its normal course. The final responsibility for this de- 
cision, of course, was mine. The reason for this decision was 
that the charges which had been made to the FBI against 
Mr. White also involved many other persons. Hundreds of 
FBI agents were engaged in investigating the charges against 
all those who had, been accused. It was of great importance 
to the nation that this investigation be continued in order to 
Prove or disprove these charges and to determine if still other 
persons were implicated. 
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Any unusual action with respect to Mr. White’s appoint- 
ment might well have alerted all the persons involved to the 
fact that the investigation was under way and thus endanger 
the success of the investigation. 

It was originally planned that the United States would sup- 
port Mr. White for election to the top managerial position in 
the International Monetary Fund—that of Managing Director 
—a more important post than that of a member of the Board of 
Executive Directors. But following the receipt of the FBI 
report and the consultations with members of my Cabinet, it 
was decided that he would be limited to membership on the 
Board of Directors. With his duties thus restricted, he would 
be subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his position would be less important and much less sensi- 
tive—if it were sensitive at all—than the position then held by 
him as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Tonight, I want the American people to understand that 
the course we took protected the public interest and security, 
and, at the same time, permitted the intensive FBI investiga- 
tion then in progress to go forward. No other course could 
have served both of these purposes. 

The appointment was accordingly allowed to go through, 
and the investigation continued. In 1947, the results of the 
investigation up to that time were laid before a federal grand 
jury in New York by the Department of Justice. Mr. White 
was one of the witnesses called before that grand jury. The 
grand jury did not indict Mr. White, although it was the 
same grand jury which indicted the 12 top Communists in the 
country. All this was done in the American way, by due 
process of law. In the meantime, Mr. White, in April, 1947, 
resigned his office referring to reasons of health. Although my 
recent offhand comment concerning his resignation was in 
error, the fact is that he was separated from Government 
Service promptly when the necessity for secrecy concerning 
the intensive investigation by the FBI came to an end. He 
died in 1948 after appearing before the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee of the House. 

Thus, what this new Administration has attempted becomés 
clear. It has distorted a decision that enabled an investigation 
of great importance to proceed—as it did—unembarrassed, and 
with ample safeguard to the public interest. I say that this 
decision has been distorted into an alleged harboring of Com- 
munists. This is shameful demagoguery. 

It is worse than that. Herbert Brownell, Jr., the Attorney 
General of the United States—the highest legal officer in our 
Government—has degraded the highest function of Govern- 
ment—the administration of justice—into cheap political 
trickery. He has made the Justice Department headquarters 
for political skulduggery. The Attorney General of the United 
States has not only degraded his office, he has deceived his 
chief as to what he proposed to do. And in saying, “Harry 
Dexter White was known to be a Communist spy by the very 
people who appointed him” he lied to the American people. 
In backing away from his charge with the mealy-mouthed 
statement that he had no intention of impugning the loyalty 
of any high official of the prior Administration, he lied to the 
American people again. 

If this were a matter which merely involved the name and 
reputation of Harry Truman, private citizen of Independence, 
Mo., I would not be as concerned as I am. I can take care 
of myself. I believe that the American people know me well 
enough from my service as captain of Battery D in the 
World War I to my service as President of the United States 
to know that I have always acted with the best interests of 
my country at heart. 

But Mr. Brownell knows that, in this matter, while the final 
decision was mine, I relied on my principal advisers. One of 
them—one of those most concerned—was the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, and later the beloved Chief Justice of the 
United States, Fred M. Vinson, who is now dead. No man I 
ever knew was a more patriotic American. The wild imputa- 
tions of disloyalty which Mr. Brownell has made were directed 
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not only aguinst me, but also against him. I do not mind too 
much for myself or for those members of my Cabinet who are 
alive, for we are able to defend ourselves. But I deeply resent 
these cowardly insinuations against one who is dead. 

There is one aspect of this affair that should be clear to 
everyone. That is the obvious political motivation of this 
attack on me. In launching this attack, the Republican At- 
torney General worked hand in glove with the Republican 
National Committee. The manner and the timing of what has 
been done make it perfectly clear that the powers of the 
Attorney General have been prostituted for hopes of political 
gain. No election, my friends, is worth that much. 

The whole history of our republic does not reveal any 
other such attack as this by a new Administration on an out- 
going President. Up to now, no Administration has ever ac- 
cused a former President of disloyalty. In Communist coun- 
tries, it is the practice when a new government comes to 
power to accuse outgoing officials of treason, to frame public 
trials for them, and to degrade and prosecute the key officials 
of the previous government. That is the way the Communists, 
whose only god is power, run their public affairs. It is not the 
way Americans behave. 

At least, it has not been so in the past. 

This tragic debasement of high office by the Attorney 
General is bad enough, but the thing I wish most to get over 
to you tonight is that this incident is only the most pub- 


licized and the most recent example of the decay of the basic 
principles of freedom now taking place in this country. 

It is now evident that the present Administration has full 
embraced, for political advantage, McCarthyism. I am no 
referring to the Senator from Wisconsin—he is only importan, 
in that his name has taken on a dictionary meaning in the 
world. It is the corruption of truth, the abandonment of oy 
historical devotion to fair play. It is the abandonment of the 
“due process” of law. It is the use of the big lie and the 
unfounded accusation against any citizen in the name of 
Americanism or security. It is the rise to power of the dep. 
agogue who lives on untruth; it is the spread of fear and the 
destruction of faith in every level of our society. 

This is not a partisan matter. This horrible cancer is eating 
at the vitals of America and it can destroy the great edifice 
of freedom. 

If this sordid, deliberate and unprecedented attack on the 
loyalty of a former President of the United States will serye 
to alert the people to the terrible danger that our nation and 
each citizen faces, then it will have been a blessing in dis. 
guise. I hope this will arouse you to fight this evil at every 
level of our national life. I even hope that this may serve to 
stir the conscience of this present Administration itself, 

May God preserve our great nation. May God preserve 
its Constitution and may He preserve the birthright of free. 
dom in every heart. 





MR. BROWNELL LAYS OUT THE RECORD ON WHITE 


PUBLIC HEARING: Tuesday, Nov. 17, 1953. United States 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in 


Room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jen- 
mer (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 


Committee members present: Senator Jenner (Rep.), of 
Indiana; Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin; 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois; Senator 
John M. Butler (Rep.), of Maryland; Senator Olin D. John- 
ston (Dem.), of South Carolina. 

Present also: Senator William F. Knowland (Rep.), of 
California; Senator John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas. 

Present also: J. G. Sourwine, committee counsel; Robert 
Morris, subcommittee counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research 
director. 


Senator Jenner: The committee will come to order. May 
we have order, please? 

I am happy that so many of the members of this committee 
could be present today. 

Let me state at the outset that the Internal Security Sub- 
committee has been holding hearings during the last three 
years on subversion in the United States Government and 
among United States citizens in international agencies. Since 
April of this past year, the subcommittee has been con- 
centrating on the inquiry into the interlocking subversion 
in Government departments, and has heard more than 30 
witnesses whom the evidence amply shows to have been 
actively engaged in the Communist underground, and many 
even in Soviet espionage. These people held high positions 
in Government. They were closely and intimately associated 
with each other. 

The details of their conspiracy have been spread over the 
record of this and other committees. It was not a question of 
one man or even of isolated cases, but rather was a constant 
and monstrous conspiracy that had a great effect in changing 
the course of history. 

The subcommittee sought to determine precisely what 
aspect of the loyalty machinery allowed so many Soviet 
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agents to remain in high positions of influence in the United 
States in the face of impressive derogatory security informa- 
tion. 

We unanimously concluded in our interim report of July 
30, 1953, that, and I quote from that report, “There is 
ample evidence that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other agencies learned the underlying fact of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, and time and again performed their duty 
and notified the proper administrative agencies of this 
information.” 

The FBI had three sources in 1945 that showed that Alger 
Hiss was an undercover Communist, and yet Hiss stayed on 
all through 1946 in a position where he had access to almost 
every top-level military, political and economic secret of our 
Government. 

The FBI had evidence that many sina Government en- 
ployes were active in the Soviet underground, including 
Harold Glasser, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, Edward J. 
Fitzgerald, Harry Magdoff, and others. These people stayed 
in their jobs receiving promotions and influenced policy for 
several years after impressive information had been mar 
shaled, we concluded. 

Since its report, the subcommittee has been working with 
particularity on the cases of nine individuals. They are Alger 
Hiss, Harold Glasser, Victor Perlo, Frank Coe, Morris Halper- 
in, Edward Fitzgerald, Harry Magdoff, Irving Kaplan and 
Harry Dexter White. 

Hearings were held last week wherein certain witnesses 
were asked what they knew about the distribution of FBI 
security memoranda on Harry Dexter White. 

Today the first witness will be Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 

Mr. Brownell, will you stand and be sworn to testify? Do 
you swear that the testimony given in this hearing will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but. the truth, 9 
help you God? 

Mr. Brownell: I do. 

Senator Jenner: You may be seated, Mr. Brownell. Wil 
you state your full name for our committee record? 

Mr. Brownell: Herbert Brownell, Jr. - 

Senator Jenner: Where do you reside, Mr. Brownell? 

Mr. Brownell: 4355 Forest Lane, Washington, D. C. 
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Senator Jenner: And what is your profession or position at 
this time in Government? 

Mr. Brownell: Attorney General. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Morris, you may proceed with the 
questioning of the witness. May I ask first, Mr. Brownell, do 
you have a prepared statement that you want to make? 

“ Mr. Brownell: I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner: Are there copies of this statement that you 
propose to read for distribution to the committee? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator Jenner: Will you proceed with your prepared 
statement? 

Mr. Brownell: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee: 

This subcommittee has been holding a series of hearings 
for the purpose of exposing the plans of Communist agents to 
infiltrate the Government of the United States. The work of 
this subcommittee has documented with great care the result 
of the very successful Communist espionage penetration in 
our Government during World War II and thereafter. Later 
on I will have certain recommendations for legislation which 
| would like to submit for the consideration of the sub- 
committee. | feel confident that as a result of the work of this 
subcommittee, much constructive legislation will result. 

The Executive Department of the Government which is 
headed by the President, and of which the Department of 
justice is part, has been concerned since we took office with 
cleaning out the Government. One of the most important and 
vital problems is to remove all persons of doubtful loyalty 
aid, most important, to prevent any further Communist in- 
filtration into the Government of the United States. 

On November 6 in Chicago, I made a speech which was 
one of a number of speeches and magazine articles in which 
Ipublicly discussed the problem of Communist infiltration in 
Government and the steps taken by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to meet that problem. In that speech I referred to 
the case of Harry Dexter White and the manner in which it 
was treated by the prior Administration to illustrate how suc- 
cessful espionage agents had been in penetrating our Govern- 
ment at that time and how lax our Government was at that 
time in meeting such a grave problem. This afternoon I want 
to discuss the case of Harry Dexter White and the manner 
inwhich it was handled by the Truman Administration on the 
basis of established facts and the records in the Department 
of Justice. 

Before I do that, however, 1 want to make certain pre-~ 
liminary remarks. An inference has been drawn in some quar- 
tes from my speech which I think is unwarranted. By lifting 
certain sentences out of context it has been said that I im- 
plied the possibility that the former President of the United 
States was disloyal. I intended no such inference to be drawn. 
In order to point out that I intended no such inference to 
be drawn, I specifically said that I believed that the disregard 
of the evidence in the White case was “because of the un- 
willingness of the non-Communists in responsible positions 
to face the facts and a persistent delusion that Communism 
in the Government of the United States was only a red 
herring.” In another part of the speech I also stated: “The 
manner in which the established facts concerning White's 
tisloyalty were disregarded is typical of the blindness which 
inflicted the former Administration on this matter.” 

When I assumed the office of Attorney General, I promised 
to expose evidence of Communist infiltration in our Govern- 
ment and to expose corruption, with evenhanded justice. I 
intend to continue to do so. Some people won't like it, but I 
- not be deterred from carrying out my duty by personal 
abuse, 

When this subcommittee completes its investigation, I be- 
lieve that you will conclude, as I did, that there was an 
unwillingness on the part of Mr. Truman and others around 
him to face the facts and a persistent delusion that Commu- 
ust espionage in high places in our Government was a red 
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herring. And I believe you will conclude that this attitude, 
this delusion, may have resulted in great harm to our nation. 

The White case seemed to me to be of such vital impor- 
tance that I believed the public was entitled to know what 
safeguards were taken—once our Government was alerted to 
the two spy rings operating within our own Government—to 
protect the national security. 

Of course, if the basic facts of these two spy rings had not 
been well established by previous court procedures and by 
congressional committees, I would not have proceeded as I 
did. I fully realize the grave responsibility which I have as 
chief law-enforcement officer of this nation not to use con- 
fidential reports in my possession to disclose charges against 
individuals except through established court procedures. 
Those of us in the Department of Justice will never violate 
that basic concept of our American jurisprudence. 

But the White case, of course, is not that situation. The 
basic facts of the two spy rings which existed in the Govern- 
ment at that time have been fully exposed in court and before 
congressional committees. This subcommittee recently pub- 
lished a very excellent report documenting those facts. The 
only disclosure which I made from our records, and I believe 
it is the type of thing that the public is entitled to know 
about, is that the Truman Administration was put on notice 
at least as early as December, 1945, that there were two spy 
rings operating within our Government. And, as I see it, now 
that this fact has been established, I believe the public is 
entitled to know what safeguards the Truman Administration 
established to protect the national security. 

In considering the facts in this case it is well to keep in 
mind that the matter to be decided in January and February 
of 1946 did not relate to criminal proceedings in court. It was 
not a question whether White could at that time have been 
formally charged before a grand jury with espionage. The 
matter to be determined by Mr. Truman and his associates 
was whether Harry Dexter White should be advanced to a 
post of high honor, great trust and responsibility and of vital 
importance to the security of our country. If there was solid 
evidence at that time establishing that White was engaged 
in espionage activity, certainly no one would contend that 
sound and proper administration required his advancement 
or even continuance in Government service simply because a 
criminal conviction could not be obtained. 

White entered upon his duties and assumed the office of 
Executive Director for the United States in the International 
Monetary Fund on May 1, 1946. What was known at the 
White House of his espionage activities prior to that date? 

On Dec. 4, 1945, the FBI transmitted to Brig. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, military aide to the President, a report on the 
general subject of “Soviet Espionage in the United States.” I 
referred to this in my speech as the first report. This was a 
secret and highly important report of some 71 pages. It 
covered the entire subject of Soviet espionage in this country 
both before, during, and after World War II. It named many 
names and described numerous Soviet espionage organiza- 
tions. Harry Dexter White and the espionage ring of which 
he was a part were among those referred to in this report. 
The index list refers to his activities in three different places. 
This report, as might be expected from its general character, 
summarizes White’s espionage activities in abbreviated form, 
but no reasonable person can deny that that summary, brief 
though it may be, constituted adequate warning to anyone 
who read it of the extreme danger to the security of the 
country in appointing White to the International Monetary 
Fund or continuing him in Government in any capacity. 

As the subcommittee knows, copies of this report were sent 
to a number of Cabinet officers and high officials in the 
Truman Administration including the Attorney General. It 
would be difficult to understand how under any circum- 
stances a document upon so delicate and dangerous a subject 
would not have been brought to Mr. Truman’s attention by 
at least one of his associates. 
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But in addition to that fact, I have here a letter from J. 
Edgar Hoover to General Vaughan a month before that, 
dated Nov. 8, 1945. 

As you know, General Vaughan has testified before this 
subcommittee that by arrangement with Mr. Truman, when 
the FBI had information which it deemed important for the 
President to know about, it sent such information to him— 
to Vaughan. Vaughan testified that he knew that any such 
report which came to him was delivered to the President. 

The letter I hold in my hand is marked “Top Secret.” I 
have declassified it and will make it public because it does 
not reveal any security information which would now be 
damaging. Because it was classified “Top Secret,” it would 
have received very special handling that all such documents 
must receive. If this letter did not come to Mr. Truman’s at- 
tention, then it would be a most serious dereliction of duty on 
the part of those who handled it. 

It is a document of historical importance and I therefore, 
with your permission, will quote it in full: 


November 8, 1945 
DECLASSIFIED TOP SECRET 
H.B. BY SPECIAL MESSENGER 
11-16-53 
Brigadier General Harry Hawkins Vaughan 
Military Aide to the President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear General Vaughan: 

As a result of the Bureau's investigative operations, in- 
formation has been recently developed from a highly con- 
fidential source indicating that a number of persons employed 
by the Government of the United States have been furnish- 
ing data and information to persons outside the Federal 
Government, who are in turn transmitting this information to 
espionage agents of the Soviet Government. At the present 
time it is impossible to determine exactly how many of these 
people had actual knowledge of the disposition being made 
of the information they were transmitting. The investigation, 
however, at this point has indicated that the persons named 
hereinafter were actually the source from which information 
passing through the Soviet espionage system was being 
obtained, and I am continuing vigorous investigation for the 
purpose of establishing the degree and nature of the com- 
plicity of these people in this espionage ring. 

The Bureau’s information at this time indicates that the 
following persons were participants in this operation or were 
utilized by principals in this ring for the purpose of obtaining 
data in which the Soviet is interested: 

Dr. Gregory Silvermaster, a long time employe of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Harry Dexter White, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

George Silverman, formerly employed by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, and now reportedly in the War 
Department. 

Laughlin Currie, former Administrative Assistant to 
the late President Roosevelt. 

Victor Perlow, formerly with the War Production 
Board and the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Donald Wheeler, formerly with the Office of Strategic 
Services. 

Major Duncan Lee, Office of Strategic Services. 

Julius Joseph, Office of Strategic Services. 

Helen Tenney, Office of Strategic Services. 

Maurice Halperin, Office of Strategic Services. 

Charles Kramer, formerly associated with Senator 
Kilgore. 

Captain William Ludwig Ullmann, United States 
Army Air Corps. 

Lieut. Col. John H. Reynolds of the United States Army, 
a former contact of Gaik Ovakimian, former head of the 
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Soviet Secret Intelligence (NKVD) in New York, is alo 
apparently involved in the Soviet espionage activities step. 
ming from Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the foregoing group in the Government jt 
appears at this time that Mary Price, formerly Secretary ty 
Walter Lippmann, the newspaper columnist and present) 
publicity manager of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, CIO, is also associated with the fore. 
going group. 

The Government documents were furnished to Gregory 
Silvermaster, who thereafter photographed them and tume 
over the undeveloped, but exposed film to a contact of 
the Soviets in either Washington, D.C., or New Yor 
City. In the past, it is reported, the contact man mace 
trips to Washington, D.C., once every two weeks and 
would pick up on such occasions an average of 40 rolls of 
35-millimeter film. 

Investigation of this matter is being pushed vigorously, 
but I thought that the President and you would be interested 
in having the foregoing preliminary data immediately, 

With expressions of my highest esteem and best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Edgar Hoover 


It would be difficult to believe under any circumstances 
that so important a document upon so delicate and dangerous 
a subject would not have been brought to Mr. Truman’ 
attention by at least one of his associates. 

It is a blunt fact from which there is no escape the‘, in the 
teeth of the November 8 warning from the FBI, the develop. 
ing evidence indicated a substantial spy ring operating 
within the Government and involving Harry Dexter White 
and the documented report delivered to the White House on 
December 4. Some six weeks later President Truman, on 
Jan. 23, 1946, publicly announced his nomination of Hany 
Dexter White for appointment to the International Monetary 
Fund. I just do not understand this. It still seems completely 
incredible to me. 

But the matter does not end there. Because of this develop- 
ment the FBI compiled a special report devoted exclusively 
to Harry Dexter White and his espionage activities and de- 
livered it, together with a covering letter, by special messen- 
ger on Feb. 4, 1946, to General Vaughan for the attention of 
the President, to the Attorney General, Tom Clark, and to 
Secretary of State James Byrnes. This is the second report 
mentioned in my speech. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, who received a dupli- 
cate report and covering letter on the same day, wrote the 
President on Feb. 5, 1946, as follows: 

“The enclosed letter addressed to Mr. Frederick Lyon 
of this Department by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and the 
enclosures referring to Harry Dexter White, I deem of 
such importance that I think you should read them.” 

I will now read into the record the FBI letter, now officially 
declassified, transmitting the White report: 


February 1, 1946 

DECLASSIFIED 

H.B. PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 
11-16-53 BY SPECIAL MESSENGER 
Brigadier General Harry Hawkins Vaughan 
Military Aide to the President 
The White House PERSONALLY DELIVERED 2-44 
Washington, D.C. R 
Dear General Vaughan: 

As of interest to the President and you, I am attaching! 
detailed memorandum hereto concerning Harry Dente 
White, Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasul 
Department. 

As you are aware, the name of Harry Dexter White hs 
been sent to Congress by the President for confirmation 
his appointment as one of the two United States delegates 
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on the International Monetary Fund under the Bretton 
Woods agreement. In view of this fact, the interest expressed 
by the President and you in matters of this nature, and the 
seriousness of the charges against White in the attachment, 
[have made every effort in preparing this memorandum to 
cover all possible ramifications. As will be observed, informa- 
tion has come to the attention of this Bureau charging White 
as being a valuable adjunct to an underground Soviet espi- 
onage organization operating in Washington, D.C. Material 
which came into his possession as a result of his official 
capacity allegedly was made available through interme- 
diaries to Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, his wife, Helen 
Witte Silvermaster, and William Ludwig Ullmann. Both 
Silvermaster and Ullmann are employes of the United States 
Treasury Department, reportedly directly under the super- 
vision of White. 

The information and documents originating in the Treasury 
Department were either passed on in substance or photo- 
gaphed by Ullmann in a well-equipped laboratory in the 
basement of the Silvermaster home. Following this step, the 
material was taken to New York City by courier and made 
available to Jacob M. Golos, until the time of his death on 
Nov. 27, 1943. Golos, a known Soviet agent, delivered this 
material to an individual tentatively identified as Gaik Ova- 
kimian. Ovakimian you will recall was arrested some years 
ago as an unregistered agent of the Soviet Government and 
subsequently, by special arrangements with the Department 
of State, was permitted to return to the U.S.S.R. 

After the departure of Gaik Ovakimian, Golos delivered his 
material to an individual who has been tentatively identified 
as (here a name deleted for security purposes). Subsequent to 
the death of Golos, the courier handling material received 
from the Silvermasters and Ullmann delivered it through an 
uidentified individual to Anatole Borisovich Gromov, who 
until Dec. 7, 1945, was assigned as First Secretary of the So- 
viet Embassy, Washington, D.C., when he returned to the 
U.S.S.R. Gromov had previously been under suspicion as the 
successor to Vassili Zubilin, reported head of the NKVD in 
North America, who returned to Moscow in the late summer 
of 1944. This whole network has been under intensive in- 
vestigation since Nov. 1945, and it is the results of these 
efforts that I am now able to make available to you. 

I also feel that it is incumbent upon me at this time to 
bring to your attention an additional factor which has orig- 
inated with sources available to this Bureau in Canada. It is 
reported that the British and Canadian delegates to the 
Intemational Monetary Fund may possibly nominate and 
support White for the post of President of the International 
Bank, or as Executive Director of the International Monetary 
Fund. The conclusion is expressed that assuming this back- 
ing is forthcoming and the United States acquiescence, if not 
concurrence, resulting, White’s nomination to this highly 
important post would be assured. It is further commented by 
my Canadian source that if White is placed in either of these 
positions, he would have the power to influence to a great 
degree deliberations on all international financial arrange- 
ments, 

This source, which is apparently aware of at least some of 
the charges incorporated in the attached memorandum 
against White, commented that the loyalty of White must be 
assured, particularly in view of the fact that the U.S.S.R. has 
not ratified the Bretton Woods agreement. Fear was ex- 
pressed that facts might come to light in the future throwing 
some sinister accusations at White and thereby jeopardize 
the successful operation of these important international 

ial institutions. 

I thought you would be particularly interested in the above 
Comments, which originated with sources high-placed in the 
Canadian Government, on the subject at hand. 

With expressions of highest esteem, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Edgar Hoover 
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Attachment 

This second FBI report sent with this letter cannot, as I 
stated in my Chicago speech, be made public without jeop- 
ardizing confidential sources of information and techniques of 
intelligence operations. That is a firm policy of this Admin- 
istration. We will never impair the most important work of 
the FBI by making public FBI reports. 

However, the essential facts may be disclosed to this sub- 
committee. 

At the outset the purpose of the report is stated in the 
following language: 

“The purpose of this memorandum is to relate all of 
the information available at this time concerning Harry 
Dexter White, his activities and contacts in order that 
an over-all picture may be available for review, action or 
future reference. This information has been received 
from numerous confidential sources whose reliability 
has been established either by inquiry or long-estab- 
lished observation and evaluation. In no instance is 
any transaction or events related where the reliabil- 
ity of the source of information is questionable. It is 
with these factors in mind that the following material 
is set forth.” 

The report then proceeded to point out that information 
had come to the attention of the FBI from a confidential 
source that Harry Dexter White was engaged in espionage 
activities at least as early as the latter part of 1942 or early 
in 1943. It was reported that White was supplying informa- 
tion consisting of documents obtained by him in the course 
of his duties as Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury Department to Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and 
to William Ludwig Ulimann who resided at 5515 Thirtieth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The material consisted of reports of a varied nature con- 
cerning the financial activities of the United States Govern- 
ment, particularly if they related to foreign commitments. 
Also various memoranda and reports from other govern- 
mental departments and agencies were made available 
through these channels. It was reported that these documents 
had usually been reduced to photographs by the time they 
were observed but on occasions the original documents 
themselves were seen. 

During the investigation of these charges, it was learned 
that a complete photographic laboratory did in fact exist in 
the basement of the Silvermaster home sufficiently well 
equipped for the copying of documents. This included an 
enlarger, developing equipment and all the necessary chem- 
icals and other incidentals. 

These documents, consisting of notes taken therefrom or 
verbatim copies, were usually photographed and delivered 
through channels to Jacob M. Golos, a known Soviet agent. 
(Jacob M. Golos whose real name is Jacob Raisin pleaded 
guilty to an indictment along with World Tourists, Inc., 
charging failure to register as agents of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in March, 1940. He received a fine of $500 and a jail 
sentence of four months to one year which was later changed 
to probation.) The material collected in this particular 
parallel of Soviet espionage was all channeled through Golos 
eventually to the Soviet diplomatic establishment in this 
country. The report pointed out that it could be presumed 
after arrival at this destination that material of primary in- 
terest to the Soviets was forwarded to Moscow, U.S.S.R., via 
diplomatic code and material concerning which there was 
no urgency reached that destination through the Soviet diplo- 
matic pouch. 

Subsequent to the death of Golos, the material gathered 
by the Silvermasters and Ullmann originating with White, 
according to the information received by the FBI, went 
through an unknown individual to Anatole Borosovich Gro- 
mov, former First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Suspicions had previously surrounded the activities 
of Gromov to the effect that he was the successor to Vassili 
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Zubilin, reported head of the NKVD, one of the primary 
branches of Soviet Intelligence in North America. Zubilin re- 
turned to Moscow, U.S.S.R., in the late summer of 1944, and 
Gromov departed from the United States for Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., on Dec. 7, 1945. From all appearances, the position 
previously held by Gromov to whom this material was 
transmitted prior to his departure, was next held by Fedor 
Alexeevich Garanin, an official of the Soviet Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

According to the information received by the FBI, White 
was considered one of the most valuable assets in this particu- 
lar parallel of Soviet Intelligence. This view was taken since 
in his capacity as Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, those individuals whom this group were anxious 
to have assigned there could be placed in the Treasury De- 
partment. Among the persons in this category were William 
Ludwig Ullmann, William Henry Taylor and Sonia Steinman 
Gold. 

Sometime in the summer or fall of 1943, the Silvermasters 
believed it desirable to have someone placed as a secretary 
to White in order to facilitate the obtaining of information 
from his office for delivery to Soviet espionage agents. As 
a result of these deliberations, Mrs. Helen Witte Silvermaster 
went to one of the Communist functionaries in Washington, 
D.C., and from this source secured the name of Sonia Stein- 
man Gold. Eventually, Mrs. Gold, through arrangements with 
White, obtained a position (as one of the secretaries) in the 
United States Treasury Department. 

As a result of this employment, Mrs. Gold obtained docu- 
ments from White’s office, which she copied and made her 
notes available to Mrs. Helen Witte Silvermaster. The in- 
formation which Mrs. Gold obtained in a general way con- 
cerned principally the Treasury Department’s opinions and 
recommendations concerning applications for loans made 
by the Chinese.and French governments. 

It was also reported that there was in existence another 
parallel of Soviet Intelligence operating within the United 
States Government and headed by Victor Perlo. The informa- 
tion gathered from the Perlo group was channeled through 
Jacob M. Golos and on to the Soviet diplomatic establishment 
in the same manner as outlined for the operation of the Silver- 
master group. 

Because of the relationships existing between Golos and 
the Perlo group, Harold Glasser appeared in the picture. 
Glasser was rather closely associated with White and was 
able to supply general information concerning the activities 
of the United States Treasury Department, particularly where 
they concerned proposed loans to foreign countries. He also 
supplied information originating in the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration which had been sent to the United States Treas- 
ury Department for action or information. 

The report states that the Bureau had secured the names 
of a number of persons described as members of the under- 
ground Communist group in Washington, D. C., from another 
source. Among those names was that of Abraham George 
Silverman whom the report describes as formerly employed 
by the Railroad Retirement Board and the United States 
Army Air Forces and as privately employed by the French 
Supply Council of the French Government. As incidental to 
the mention of Silverman the report states that the informa- 
tion received was to the effect that Silverman worked through 
close friends who were indebted to him, including Harry 
Dexter White and others. The report points out that this in- 
formation concerning the relationship between Silverman 
and White is consistent with the information referred to 
earlier from the other source. 

The section then relates to White’s known contacts with 
Russian officials over the years and, therefore, cannot be de- 
classified. It should be said here that these contacts were not 
inconsistent with the regular performance of White’s duties 
and considered by themselves are not incriminating. 

In July, 1945, a clerical employe of the Passport Division 
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of the Department of State, who formerly was employed x 
a clerk by the Soviet Government Purchasing Commission 
was allegedly stealing certain information from the offic! 
records of the Department of State for transmittal to unknow, 
persons. This individual apparently admitted that he had 
collected this information in the course of his employmen 
and knew a man who would pay him $1,000 for it. In hig ap. 
plication for employment with the Department of State thi 
individual who stole this information had listed Harry Dexte 
White as a reference and White had recommended hin 
highly. The report added that this circumstance was being 
set forth in view of the allegations to the effect that White 
was considered of extreme value because of his influence jy 
securing positions for persons who could be of assistance t) 
Soviet espionage. 

The report mentions that White was interviewed by th 
FBI in connection with the Amerasia case, particularly cop. 
cerning Irving S. Friedman, who, according to the report, 
was known to be one of the sources in the Treasury Depart: 
ment Section on Far Eastern Affairs that had been furnish. 
ing documents to Philip Jacob Jaffe, editor of Amerasig 
White told the FBI that Friedman was an employe in the 
Treasury Department handling matters dealing with mone. 
tary affairs in the Far East, and admitted that he had brought 
Friedman to the Treasury Department five or six year 
earlier. 

The report contains much corroborative evidence which 
cannot be made public either because it would disclose in. 
vestigative techniques of the FBI or because it might be 
harmful to the national interest. It can be pointed out, how 
ever, that over a period of three months beginning in No. 
vember of 1945 the activities of Harry Dexter White were 
entirely consistent with all the previous information con- 
tained in the report. White was in frequent close personal 
contact with nearly every one of the persons named as his 
associates in the spy ring. These include Nathan Gregon 
Silvermaster and his wife, William Ullmann, Sonia Gold, 
Harold Glasser, Abraham Silverman and others. 

The report referred to a trip made by White to visit Dr 
Abraham Wolfson of Newark, N. J. Wolfson had been te. 
ported by numerous sources as having had frequent and 
close contacts with numerous Communists in the State of 
New Jersey. The report pointed out that Dr. Wolfson in 194 
was a member of the Third Ward Branch of the Communist 
Party and that he had been active in Communist Party activ- 
ities for the preceding seven years under the name of A 
Wilson Street. It was also pointed out in the report that Wolf: 
son held Communist Party meetings in his office. 

The report stated that in December of 1945 White wa 
seen at 3210 P Street, N. W., in Washington, which at that 
time was the home of Alger Hiss and pointed out that fron 
other sources Hiss was reportedly working for another parall 
of Soviet espionage. 

In December of 1945 White and his wife visited the home 
of Maurice Halperin who was employed by the Office 
Strategic Services. The report pointed out that Halperin wa 
a member of the Communist Party and beginning in 1942 he 
passed on information to an espionage courier. The repot 
refers to the close personal relationship in 1945 betwee 
White and Frank Coe who was also one of the individu 
supplying information to the Silvermasters and thence throug 
channels to the Soviet Government. 

The report points out in considerable detail the contacts 
between White and Lee Pressman. The report points oll 
that Lee Pressman was a member of an underground gr) 
headed by Harold Ware, which had its headquarters in Wast- 
ington. The report points out many of Pressman’s activities ® 
a Communist. 

The report points out that Silvermaster’s position in the 
Treasury Department was secured for him by White. The 
port points out that the Bureau’s informant had identife! 
Silvermaster as the head spy in the espionage ring with whid 
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White was working and that Silvermaster has a long record 
of reported association with known Communists. The report 
also points out that other sources of information had estab- 
lished that Silvermaster was acquainted with many other indi- 
viduals who were strongly suspected of Soviet espionage 
The report also points out that Mrs. Silvermaster has a long 
history of association with Communist-front groups. 

It is stated in the report that in addition to the many con- 
tacts between White and Ullmann which were disclosed, 
White wrote a letter in November 1940 on the stationery of 
Director of Monetary Research of the United States Treasury 
Department requesting the deferment of Ullmann. After 
Ullmann left the Army and entered the Treasury Department 
he worked in the division headed by White. 

The report pointed out that Harold Glasser was in another 

branch of Soviet espionage headed by Victor Perlo. Glasser 
was an assistant to White in the Treasury Department. It was 
reported that Glasser was described by numerous sources as 
a member of the Communist Party. In addition to this in- 
fomation, the report points out a great many other connec- 
tions and contacts among the members of the espionage ring, 
all of which supported and were consistent with the earlier 
portions of the report. 
It is interesting to note how accurate this information was 
that the FBI supplied at that time. Following is a list of 
White’s close associates referred to in the FBI reports who 
were members of the espionage ring who have claimed their 
privilege not to answer questions on the grounds that it 
vould incriminate them: 

Silvermaster 

Perlo 

Glasser 

Coe 

Ullmann 

Silverman 

Halperin 

Both Golds 

Kaplan 





Also there is Lee Pressman who admitted membership in 
the Communist Party and Alger Hiss who has since been 
convicted. 

Of course, no one today could, with any validity, suggest 
today that there is any doubt that White was in this espion- 
age ring. Some of White’s original espionage reports, written 
by him in his own handwriting for delivery to agents of the 
Red Army Intelligence, were recovered in the fall of 1948 
and are now in the possession of the Department of Justice. 
Ihave photostatic copies of them here and I offer the copies 
as part of the record of my testimony. 

Senator Jenner: Thank you. That will become part of the 
record. (See box on page 113) 

The information contained in these reports was, as the 
subcommittee knows, of great importance at the time White 
wrote them, although with the lapse of time the necessity for 
secrecy on these subjects has disappeared. 

But the record which was available to the Truman Admin- 
istration in December, 1945; and thereafter should have 
been sufficient to convince anyone that White was a hazard 
to our Government. 

The question which had to be decided at that time was 
tot whether White could have been convicted of treason. 
There was ample evidence that he was not loyal to the in- 
terests of our country. That was enough. Government em- 
ployment is a privilege, not a right, and we don’t have to wait 
unt aman is convicted of treason before we can remove 
him from a position of trust and confidence. 

When I was first invited to appear before this subcom- 
mittee, I thought from what I had read in the newspapers 

t there was some issue of fact involved on the question of 
whether Mr. Truman knew about Harry Dexter White’s es- 
pionage activities at the time he appointed him as Executive 
Director for the United States of the International Monetary 
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Fund. I read in the newspaper that after being advised of 
my speech in Chicago Mr. Truman stated to the press that he 
had never read any of the derogatory reports concerning 
Harry Dexter White to which I referred. I read later that 
Mr. Truman said that he fired White as soon as he discovered 
he was disloyal. On the basis of these statements I thought 
that the accuracy of what I had said in Chicago was being 
challenged. 

However, it now seems in the light of Mr. Truman’s tele- 
vision speech of last night that it is conceded that on Feb. 6, 
1946, the day on which White’s appointment was corifirmed 
by the Senate, Mr. Truman did read the most important of the 
reports to which I referred, and that he thereafter, even 
though he had a legal right to ask that the nomination be 
withdrawn, signed White’s commission and permitted him to 
take office on the first of May with full knowledge of the facts 
reported by the FBI. 

It is, of course, extraordinary to learn from Mr. Truman, in 
view of his earlier statements, that he signed Mr. White’s 
commission with the thought that it might help to catch him. 
I would think that the commissioning of a suspected spy to an 
office of such great importance would not be easily forgotten. 
It seems to me even more extraordinary to learn that Mr. Tru- 
man was aware as early as 1946 that a Communist spy ring 
was Operating within his own Administration when for so 
many years since that time he has been telling the American 
people exactly the opposite. Indeed, it seems to me that this 
explanation of White’s appointment—that is, that he was 
appointed and allowed to remain in office for more than a 
year in order to help the FBI trap him as a spy—raises more 
questions than it answers. 

While under suspicion and surveillance White was, we are 
told, appointed as the first United States Executive Director 
of the Fund. He was also its chief architect. The opportunities 
afforded him in that capacity for betraying the country were 
very great. 

There were matters of great importance to the United 
States which were handled by the Executive Directors while 
White was a member. A first order of business was to plan the 
general organization of the staff. It was agreed to divide the 
staff into five primary departments and offices. Each of these 
departments and offices had a director. One of these five 
primary departments was called the Office of the Secretary. 
Now, who received the position of head of the Office of Secre- 
tary? It was Frank Coe, named in the FBI report as a member 
of the espionage ring, and at a salary of $20,000 a year. (See 
attached copy) 

Senator Jenner: Was that a tax-free salary of $20,000? 

Mr. Brownell: I would have to check the records. 

Recently this subcommittee had occasion to inquire of Mr. 
Coe whether he was presently engaged in subversive activ- 
ities. Mr. Coe replied, “Mr. Chairman, under the protection 
afforded me by the Fifth Amendment, I respectfully decline 
to answer that question.” Coe continued in the employ of the 
Fund until as recently as Dec. 3, 1952, when he was finally 
dismissed. 

Who received the position of adviser to the United States 
member of the Board? It was Harold Glasser, also named as 
a member of the espionage ring. 

Glasser was subpoenaed by the Senate subcommittee on 
April 14, 1953, and, when asked about his relationships with 
members of the Communist underground, he invoked his 
privilege against self-incrimination. He also refused under 
privilege to tell the subcommittee the circumstances  sur- 
rounding his Government assignments within the United 
States or abroad. 

It has now been said that White’s promotion to the post 
of Director of the International Monetary Fund was per- 
mitted to go through so that he might better be kept under 
surveillance, and so the investigation of the other members of 
the ring might continue unimpaired. It is suggested that per- 
mitting White to continue his espionage operations might 
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enable the Truman Administration to entrap not only White, 
but the whole Soviet espionage ring working within our 
Government. 

To accomplish such an end would require infinite and de- 
tailed care if the national interest was to be at all protected. 

In the first place, arrangements would have to be made to 
insure absolute control of the subjects and the situation. 
Some time limits would have to be established. 

If the national interest were to be protected, measures 
would have had to be designed to prevent classified material 
with a significant bearing on national security from reaching 
White and the others. Top responsible officials of the United 
States Government, whose duties brought them in contact 
with White and the other members of the ring, would have 
had to be forewarned. Great care would have to be taken to 
make certain that these spies did not affect the decisions of 
our Government. 

The records available to me fail to indicate that any of 
these minimum precautions were taken. The records available 
to me fail to show that anything was done which interfered 
with the continued functioning of the espionage ring of 
which White was a part. 

And if we apply simple and reasonable tests to how other 
members of the espionage ring named in the FBI report 
were treated, there is considerable doubt that anything was 
done to protect the national interest. Let me offer you a 
few examples. 

Harold Glasser, a close subordinate and associate of White, 
was described in the FBI report as an active member of the 
espionage ring. What controls were established over the 
movement of Harold Glasser? In July, 1946, Glasser attended 
an UNRRA conference in Geneva, Switzerland, as a member 
of the United States delegation. In January, 1947, Glasser 
went to Trieste as a United States member of a four-powe1 
commission to study the economic aspects of the Trieste 
problem. At the special request of the State Department in 
March and April of 1947 Glasser attended the Moscow meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers as an adviser to the 
United States Secretary of State. 

Senator Jenner: (interrupting) Who was then Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. Brownell: Mr. Marshall. 

How was Glasser’s access to classified materials limited? 
As far as we have been able to determine, it was not. Records 
in the Department indicate that late in 1946 Glasser, de- 
scribed as a member of the espionage ring, received a copy 
of the FBI report on Victor Perlo which described him as a 
member of the Soviet espionage ring. Perlo stayed on in the 
Treasury Department until March 27, 1947, and then left to 
accept the post of Treasurer of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. 

Nathan Gregory Silvermaster in March, 1946, was pro- 
moted to become the chief economist of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration’s Division of Economic and Market Research. 
After the report was made, William Ullmann and Irving 
Kaplan stayed on with the Department of the Treasury with- 
out any restrictions being placed on them or their activities 
as far as we can determine. 

This subcommittee, I am sure, will want to examine with 
great care the claim that there was a plan to keep White and 
others in the espionage ring in Government employment in 
the hope of catching them. You will also want to investigate, 
I believe, what care was used to protect the national security. 
These are very grave questions to which the public is entitled 
to complete answers. 

As members of this subcommittee know, this Administra- 
tion is trying an entirely different approach to security 
problems. 

Despite difficulties stemming from past laxity, 1,456 em- 
ployes have actually been separated from Federal Govern- 
ment pay rolls since January 1953, on the grounds that they 
are security risks, and more cases are under consideration. 
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Senator McClellan: For clarification, you say 1,456 ¢ 
ployes have actually been separated. Have they been dk 
missed or permitted to resign, or does that include boii 
categories? 

Mr. Brownell: Both categories. They were permitted tom 
sign while they were under investigation for being securiy 
risks. 

Senator Johnston: Were they 
pionage activities? 

Mr. Brownell: No, security risks. 

Senator Johnston: Some of them were habitual drunkard 

Mr. Brownell: That is correct. 

Senator Johnston: And other things. Some were sex pe. 
verts? 

Mr. Brownell: That is correct. 

Senator Jenner: Proceed. 

Mr. Brownell: Our work to date has clearly shown tk 
need for at least two new laws to help the Government in tk 
prosecution of espionage cases. 

I hope that these proposed laws will be considered \j 
Congress at its session starting in January. The first woul 
allow the Government to use wire-tap evidence to prove is 
espionage cases. At the present time information received } 
tapping wires cannot be used as evidence in the feden| 
courts. There are cases of espionage presently in the De 
partment of Justice, but since some of the important evidence 
was obtained by wire tapping, the cases cannot be proved 
in court and therefore there will be no prosecution so long 
as the law remains in its present state. The second pw 
posed law would allow proper authorities in Government ty 
grant immunity to witnesses who are suspected of espionag 
or Communist activities, but who refuse to testify under the 
Fifth Amendment on the ground that their testimony might 
incriminate them. As I stated before, a number of persons whi 
worked with Harry Dexter White in his important Goven- 
ment assignments have refused to testify on this ground, | 
the Government, under proper safeguards, is authorized ty 
grant immunity to such persons, we believe we can obtait 
testimony which will assist in tracking down the higher-uy 
engaged in conspiracy to overthrow our Government }i 
force and violence. 

The White case illustrates that it is not enough for men ii 
high Government positions to be loyal. They must also be 
vigilant to combat the dangers to our Government and to ow 
free institutions. 

I thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to set forth 
these facts in the case of Harry Dexter White. 

Senator Jenner: Thank you. Mr. Morris, I believe you hae 
a series of questions you want to ask the Attorney Genenl 
Will you proceed now with your questions? 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Brownell, up to date this subcommitte 
has been addressing itself principally to the November, 1). 
security memorandum, which Vice President Nixon ls 
identified as a security report which was circulated to te 
President of the United States and to other chief officials i 
the United States Government. 

In your testimony to date you have adverted to three oti 
documents at this time. I understand there was a letter fron 
Mr. Hoover dated Nov. 8, 1945, which, I take it, was mot 
of an alert than anything else. There was a detailed repo 
Nov. 27, 1945, and in addition there was a report whict 
was submitted by Mr. Hoover at the time of White's not 
nation. I believe that was dated Feb. 6, 1946. 

Senator Jenner: February 4. 

Mr. Morris: February 4. 

Mr. Brownell: It may have been dated February Ist, # 
delivered on the 4th. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Brownell, with respect to the Nov.! 
1945, letter to General Vaughan, does your Department se 
the distribution was made to any party other than Ge 
Vaughan of that particular letter? 

(Continued on page 114) 
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‘,«- Some of White’s Original Espionage Reports. . .’ 
—Papers Given to Subcommittee by Attorney General 


In his prepared statement. to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee Nov. 17, 1953, Attorney General 
Brownell said: ‘“Some of White’s orig- 
inal espionage reports, written by him 
in his own handwriting, for delivery to 
agents of the Red Army intelligence, 
were recovered in the fall of 1948 and 
are now in the possession of the De- 
partment of Justice. | have photostatic 
copies of them here and | offer the 
copies as part of the record of my tes- 
timony.”’ Following is the offical tran- 
script of the exhibit offered by Mr. 
8rownell: 


1/10/38 Taylor tried to press the 
Secretary (indirectly through Feis to 
Hull to Sec.) to hurriedly accept an 
offer from Hungary of settlement of 
her 2 million dollar debt to U. S. Govt. 
The payment offered was trivial. Sec. 
tefused to be hurried & said did not 
want to establish a pattern on these int. 
debt. settlements without considering 
the whole problem. The fact that the 
Hungarian amount involved was tri- 
fling was no reason to accept the offer 
as it raised matters of principle, prec- 
edent, policy, etc. (What is behind 
Taylor’s [and possibly Feis’] desire to 
press M. into a debt settlement ar- 
rangement of that character at this 
time. Why didn’t Taylor try to con- 
vince Sec. directly instead of surrep- 
titiously via Feis.) 

1/9/38 U.S. Naval Captain Inger- 
soll will remain in London until Eng- 
lish want to communicate anything to 
us with respect to Japan boycott or 
exchange controls. He is to act solely 
as an agent of communication and not 
discuss matters. English are not now 
interested in in economic boycotts of 
against Japan. Some incident may de- 
velop which will lead them to be de- 
sirous of our cooperation. We are like- 
ly to act alone only if unusually bad 
“incident” occurs such as another 
Panay incident. : 

Japan, according to Col. Strong, has 
increased greatly its storage facilities 
for oil. Tanks built underground with 
two layers of thick cement and air 
Space between as protection against 
bombing. 

Reported yesterday through private 
Jap. banking connection (unknown but 
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supposed to be important.) that J. 
will not declare war on China for some 
time at least. 

Sec. reading “Red Star Over China” 
and is quite interested. 

1. About 1 month ago the Pres. 
asked Sec. M. to (secretly) place as 
many obstacles in the path of im- 
ports from Japan as possible under 
existing regulations. We have made 
only a little progress to date on this 
matter (We have just discovered evi- 
dence of Japanese “dumping” of tex- 
tiles into U.S. and are requiring im- 
porters to put up 100% bond against 
imports. I expect evidence of dump- 
ing will increase.) Our purchases from 
Japan are declining steadily mostly 
on items other than silk. Our imports 
average about two-thirds of last year’s 
average. Part of the decline is due, of 
course, to our reduction in purchases 
from all countries. 

2. Japan’s dollar balances in U.S. 
are not declining much. They are 
about 50 million dollars. 

3. Purchases of Japanese goods by 
* * %® are decreasing sharply while our 
exports to those countries are increas- 
ing. 

State Dept. believes British moves 
toward Italy and Germany will reduce 
substantially European fear of war in 
the near future. 

If Japan repeats another incident 
like the “Panay” incident, Treasury 
machinery is all ready to embargo Jap- 
anese imports into U.S. & freeze her 
dollar balances. This was done at the 
Pres. orders. It remains unknown out- 
side of Treasury. 

We have just agreed to purchase 50 
million more oz. of silver from China. 
China will have left (almost all in 
London) about 100 million oz. of sil- 
ver. Her dollar balances are almost 
all gone. 

Bullitt just called to Sec. (copy not 
available) comments by Herriot, 
Blum, Reynaud to him. Herriot says 
if he were premier he would quickly 
strengthen ties with U.S.S.R. and re- 
assure Czech. that France will at once 
come to her military aid if Germany 
enters Czech. He also stated that if 
U.S.S.R. goes to aid of Czech. she 
would cut through Roumania’s re- 
sistance “like butter” and would also 


go through quickly Latvia, Esthonia 
against their wishes. Herriot doesn’t 
think there is any chance, however, 
of his becoming Premier. 

Reynaud believed the solution of 
French economic situation is to permit 
a sharp drop in the franc. Also to form 
a “national” cabinet that would in- 
clude all elements. Blum claims he 
doesn’t want to be Premier at this 
time. 

Marchandeau tried feebly to get 
Eng. and U.S. to agree to support 
the franc. (Not the slightest chance) 
The prospects of continued deprecia- 
tion of franc are very strong. 

I have heard nothing as to Capt. 
Ingersoll’s mission in England beyond 
my earlier explanation. So far as the 
Treasury is concerned he is supposed 
to be there in case of another incident 
with Japan. In the event he would 
serve as secret liaison man between 
Eng. and U.S. unknown to anybody 
as to the nature of his mission. 
Chamberlain turned us down at the 
time of the Panay incident when we 
asked him whether he would cooper- 
ate with us in placing exchange re- 
strictions against Japanese operations 
in case we decided to do so, but an- 
other Knatchbull incident may bring 
them around. 

State Dept. was eager to accept 
Hungary’s debt offer and sold idea to 
Sec. M. and President. But Congress 
doesn’t want to begin debt negotia- 
tions with Hungary. The Van Zeeland 
report was not taken seriously here. 
(Via Cochran) 

Bachman of the Swiss Nat. Bank 
said (2/15/38) that the Japanese have 
recently put out a feeler to some of 
his banks for a loan for industrial de- 
velopment in Manchukuo. “However, 
his bankers had not sufficient interest 
in such a proposition even to submit 
it to the National Bank for considera- 
tion and possible approval.” 

Schacht impressed me—and some of 
my friends also—as finding some hope 
in the Van Zeeland report as a basis 
for a possible approach between Ger- 
man and the British and the French. 

Schacht said he positively did not 
know what had taken place at the 
meeting between Hitler and Schusch- 
nigg. 











Mr. Brownell: If it does, I will be glad to furnish it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Morris: I will ask you the same question with respect 
to the memorandum of Nov. 27, 1945. 

Mr. Brownell: I think I have made public the records on 
the distribution of that, but I will be glad to furnish it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Morris: So we can put it in our record. 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Mr. Morris: And the third would be the distribution given 
to the Feb. 1, 1946, memorandum on Harry Dexter White. 
Mr. Brownell: I will check the records and do the same. 

Mr. Morris: I think you have told us to the best of your 
ability, Mr. Brownell, what was in the 1945 memorandum— 
November, 1945, memorandum. 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Mr. Morris: You have told us all you feel you can consistent 
with security regulations about that particular document? 

Mr. Brownell: And protection of the FBI. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: I think you have told us that there were many 
other individuals in addition to Mr. White who were men- 
tioned in that particular memorandum. 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Mr. Morris: In connection with the February, 1946, memo- 
randum, have you told us in full what you feel this com- 
mittee can know about that particular memorandum? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Mr. Morris: And you told us who received that memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Mr. Morris: Does your department show any records that 
there was a covert understanding on the part of the Attorney 
General’s Office in the nature of Harry Dexter White, the 
nature indicated by the evidence, and that he was being 
allowed to stay in office in order to be subjected to surveil- 
lance? 

Mr. Brownell: Covert agreement? 

Mr. Morris: A covert agreement of any kind. 

Mr. Brownell: May I check with my associates on that, who 
are more familiar with the details of the records? 

Senator Jenner: You may. 

Mr. Brownell: No, sir. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, there has been raised on several 
occasions the possibility that there was a covert agreement 
among the parties concerned that Mr. White would stay in 
the position that he was about to assume and that he would 
therefore be subject to greater surveillance. 

Mr. Brownell: My answer is that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is no such evidence in the records of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris: Was there any record made that such an agree- 
ment was entered into concerning, say, Harold Glasser? 

Mr. Brownell: I think I better check that and furnish it to 
the committee. As far as I know, there was not. 

Mr. Morris: I see. From the point of view of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Brownell, it would seem that the evidence con- 
cerning Harold Glasser, Alger Hiss, Victor Perlo and, another 
case, Frank Coe, was equally as impressive as the evidence 
about Mr. White. So therefore, presumably if there was an 
undertaking in connection with subjecting Mr. White to 
surveillance, there should have been one in connection with 
watching these others? 

Mr. Brownell: I will check the records of the Department 
and advise this committee. 

Mr. Morris: There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, which 
I would like to ask Mr. Brownell. I think we have some rec- 
ords here, but in the event these records are not the most 
perfect records, I would like the testimony of this witness. 

Senator Jenner: Proceed. 

Mr. Morris: In the letter of Feb. 1, 1946, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out: “It is further commented by my Canadian source 
that if White is placed in either of these positions’—the two 
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positions posted there were President of the Internation, 
Bank or Executive Director of the International Monetay 
Fund—Mr. Hoover went on to say, “—he would have th 
power to influence to a great degree deliberations on qj 
international financial arrangements.” 

Was he in fact made Executive Director of the Inter. 
national Monetary Fund as our records seem to indicate? 

Mr. Brownell: No. He was made United States Executive 
Director, in which capacity, as I understand it, he cast oye 
33 per cent of the votes of the entire organization because oj 
the large stake the United States had in that fund. It wa 
2% billion dollars. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Brownell, the bylaws of that particula 
organization indicate there were 12 executive directors, one 
representing each of the five larger nations, I believe, anj 
seven representing the smaller nations. So they had all th 
title of Executive Director, one representing the Unite 
States. So it would appear from our records, imperfect x 
they are, because we have not completed the case, that he 
was in fact appointed to the very position that Mr. Hoove 
was warning about. 

Mr. Brownell: I do not know that we have a record on that 
I think my first statement covers it. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Sourwine would like to ask a question 
at this point. 

Mr. Sourwine: Directly on that point, is it not true that 
toward the end of his service with the International Mone. 
tary Fund that Mr. Harry Dexter White was Acting Chair. 
man of that Fund in the absence of Mr. Gutt. 

Mr. Brownell: That is my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine: And is it not true that when he finally got 
around to submitting his resignation from the Fund he asked 
that it be accepted as of a future date and after the retum 
of Dr. Gutt so he might continue to serve as Acting Chairman 
of the Fund until Dr. Gutt’s return? 

Mr. Brownell: That could be. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Morris, you may proceed. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Brownell, in the course of your testimon 
you mentioned several individuals who are still at work in 
the International Monetary Fund. I suppose that our security 
agencies have notified to the fullest all the interested parties 
about the fact that there is some evidence about these two 
gentlemen. When we had them before our committee, William 
Henry Taylor and Irving Friedman were both still employed 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Brownell: As I understand it, at least as late as a month 
ago Taylor was still employed there. I would have to check 
the records on the other one. 

Mr. Morris: At any rate, all the security agencies have 
been alerted to the evidence for whatever it is? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes, before the end of January, 1953. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, the committee should know 
that we have called both of these gentlemen in executive 
session, but the subcommittee has felt that they are not con: 
pleted cases as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

Senator Jenner: Any further questions by any member 0 
the committee? 

Senator Butler: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this 
question: Mr. Attorney General, are you in a_ position t0 
evaluate the relative sensitivity of the position of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and a director of the Internation! 
Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Brownell: The salary as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury was $9,600 or $9,800. 

Senator Butler: I am directing my question more to the 
question of sensitivity. 

Mr. Brownell: The salary of the other was about $17,000. 
I was saying that is one way to measure it. The other way! 
measure it—and I think a more accurate way—is to review 
description I gave of the powers of that new position in i) 
statement. They were very extensive. 
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Senator Butler: In your opinion, then, a director of the 
International Monetary Fund is in a much more sensitive po- 
sition than would be an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. Brownell: I think Russia would have been very happy 
to know all of the information that was there. 

Senator Butler: I would like to point out that Mr. Truman 
gid last night in talking about the relative sensitivity of those 
two positions—he queried as to the sensitivity at all of the 
latter position. You apparently do not agree with that. It is 
a sensitive position. 

Mr. Brownell: I would call it a sensitive position. It is a 
matter of judgment. 

Senator Johnston: I believe you said that the Russians 
would be glad to know that information. Didn’t they have a 
director there? 

Mr. Brownell: They did not have the confidential files of 
the United States Executive Director is what I was trying to 
point out. 

Senator Johnston: In what way would they not have a 
fle that our director had? 

Mr. Brownell: Each executive director has his own confi- 
dential files furnished by his own government. What I was 
tying to say and did not express too clearly is that they 
would like to know what was in our executive director’s confi- 
dential files. 

Senator Jenner: Any further questions by any member of 
the committee or counsel? 

Senator McClellan, you may proceed. 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Brownell, as I understand your 
testimony, you give a summary or your own evaluation of 
the memorandum that was attached to this letter of Feb. 1, 
1946, which constitutes the second— 

Mr. Brownell: My idea of what the essential facts were. 

Senator McClellan: That is your evaluation of the essen- 
tial facts? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: You are not prepared to make the 
whole document public? 

Mr. Brownell: That is correct, for the reasons I have stated. 

Senator McClellan: May I inquire whether you consulted 
with the head of the FBI, Mr. Hoover, in making the evalua- 
tin of that report as you have stated in your testimony 
today? 

Mr. Brownell: I accept full responsibility for the evalua- 
tion. I would like to have Mr. Hoover state his part in it. 

Senator McClellan: What I am trying to determine is, is 
it your independent evaluation without consultation with the 
director of the FBI? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: Would others evaluating it probably 
come to different conclusions to those you expressed? 

Mr. Brownell: They might evaluate different parts dif- 
ferently, but I cannot see how any reasonable person, cer- 
tainly with legal training, could reach a different result. 

Senator McClellan: You think there is little room for doubt 
or differences of opinion as to the import of the FBI report 
on Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Brownell: That is my judgment, Senator. 

Senator McClellan: Then, if I may go back to the begin- 
hing of your testimony, is this a correct quotation from your 
speech of November 6: “Harry Dexter White was known to 
bea Communist spy by the very people who appointed him 
to the most sensitive and important position he ever held 
inthe Government service”? 

Mr. Brownell: I think that is a correct quotation of one 
sentence of my speech. 

Senator McClellan: That is a correct quotation of one sen- 
tence of your speech? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: When you used the term “the very 
people,” whom did you include? Who made the appointment 

who did you include? 
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Mr. Brownell: The appointment was made by Mr. Truman. 

Senator McClellan: The appointment was made by Mr. 
Truman? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: When you used the term “people,” it 
applied to former President Truman? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: That is whom you meant? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator McClellan: The import of it was that Harry Dexter 
White at the time the appointment was made was known by 
Harry Truman to be a Communist spy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. He said last night, as I heard his speech, 
that he had read the report. 

Senator. McClellan: Did you mean to convey that impres- 
sion to the public and to the nation when you made that 
statement that at the time President Harry Truman appointed 
Harry Dexter White that President Truman then knew him 
to be a Communist spy? 

Mr. Brownell: That he had read the report and that any 
reasonable man reading that report would so conclude. 

Senator McClellan: You used the word “knew”; was known 
to be. 

Then you believed at the time you made the statement, 
and you meant to convey that impression to the public, that 
at the time of the appointment Harry Dexter White was 
known to be a Communist spy by President Truman? 

Mr. Brownell: I don’t want you to put words in my mouth, 
Senator. 

Senator McClellan: I am not. I am using your words. 

Mr. Brownell: I want to say exactly what I meant, and 
I want to say it in my words because I am quite sure they 
are accurate. 

Senator McClellan: [ do not see how anyone can get any 
other impression from it except what I have just said. If 
there is any other impression to be gotten from it, will you 
tell me what it is? 

Mr. Brownell: I think that any reasonable person reading 
that report, especially if he had legal training, would have 
come to that conclusion. 

Senator McClellan: I am not questioning yours. You did 
come to that conclusion and you expressed it. 

Mr. Brownell: And I think anyone fairly would. 

Senator Jenner: Didn’t Mr. Truman say last night he had 
read the report? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes, that is what I heard him say. 

Senator McClellan: I am not questioning that. I am trying 
to determine why you go on and explain in your statement 
that you didn’t mean to convey that impression. 

Senator Johnston: When was the appointment made? 

Senator Jenner: Just a moment. There is a question pend- 
ing. 

Senator McClellan: In your prepared statement you go on 
to explain that you didn’t mean to convey that impression to 
the public. 

Mr. Brownell: I said exactly what I said in my statement. 
I did not impugn his loyalty and I did not intend to impugn 
his loyalty. 

Senator McClellan: Loyalty is one word. What other word 
would you use to state what you impugn? 

Mr. Brownell: Judgment. 

Senator McClellan: Would you call it stupidity or laxity, 
or what other term would you use? 

Mr. Brownell: I used the word in my speech “blindness” 
which I think perhaps is an accurate way of stating my 
opinion. 

Senator McClellan: Almost synonymous with stupidity? 

Mr. Brownell: Not in my opinion, no. Mr. Truman is not a 
stupid man. He was blind on this score, but he was not a 
stupid man and is not. 

Senator McClellan: Just blind on this score? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 














Senator McClellan: He either appointed a Communist 
spy knowingly or he did not know it and according to your 
evaluation of the report that he had that was made available 
to him by the FBI, he could not have read that report and 
come to any other conclusion except that Harry Dexter 
White was a Communist spy. If he was not stupid, you are 
bound to believe that he would have come to that conclu- 
sion had he read the report. Is that not what you meant to 
imply? 

Mr. Brownell: I think you pretty near said it. I prefer my 
own words, but I think you are getting pretty close to it. 
(Applause) 

Senator Jenner: May we have order, please. 

Senator Johnston? 

Senator McClellan: One more question. 

I wanted to clear up the confusion about whether you 
meant to make that charge or did not mean to make it. 

Mr. Brownell: I understand the question perfectly, and I 
think it was a very reasonable question. 

Senator Johnston: Mr. Brownell, I believe this nomination 
was sent in on Jan. 23, 1946, is that true? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator Johnston: That was prior to this memo that was 
sent out on February Ist, is that true? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes, and after the letter of November 8 
and the report of December 1. 

Senator Johnston: Now then, there was another report that 
went on Feb. 4, 1946? 

Mr. Brownell: Delivered on February 4. I believe it was 
dated February 1. 

Senator Johnston: Then he was confirmed in the Senate 
en February 6? 

Mr. Brownell: That is right. 

Senator Johnston: Then his commission was held up until 
what time? 

Mr. Brownell: Later that same month. 

Senator Johnston: Do you know what took place during 
that period of time and why it was held up? 

Mr. Brownell: I testified to certain facts. 

Senator Johnston: What was that? 

Mr. Brownell: I have testified to certain occurrences. 

Senator Johnston: You testified to certain occurrences 
there. Do you know whether or not the President had consul- 
tations with the Secretary of the Treasury and probably with 
the Secretary of State and probably also with Mr. Hoover 
of the FBI? 

Mr. Brownell: I heard his words on that last night, and I 
have no reason to disbelieve them. 

Senator Johnston: Do you know, then, whether or not all 
of them came into agreement on what would be done at that 
time? Do you know or do you have any records of that? 

Mr. Brownell: I would like to have Mr. Hoover speak for 
himself. He is here and available to the committee. 

Senator Johnston: Now then, you also stated that at the 
time he knew he was a Communist spy—he was appointed— 
I believe that was the word? 

Mr. Brownell: Would you say that again? 

Senator Johnston: At the time he appointed him, he knew 
he was a Communist spy? 

Mr. Brownell: The exact quotation was given by Senator 
McClellan. 

Senator Johnston: Really and truly, when he made the ap- 
pointment, before the commission was made, none of these 
reports were on his desk, is that true? 

Mr. Brownell: I would be amazed if that were true. As I 
said in my statement, this “Top Secret” letter of November 8 
was addressed to General Vaughan and the first report of 
December 1 was sent to General Vaughan also. It dealt with 
about the most critical thing that has faced our country since 
the beginning of our republic, a spy ring of substantial pro- 
portions in our Government. 

Senator Johnston: Have you read the report now of the 
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Un-American Activities Committee of Aug. 7, 1948? Hay 
you read that report? 

Mr. Brownell: Not recently, but I imagine I have. 

Senator Johnston: Did you know that in that report it sai 
that no charge of Communist Party affiliations was mac 
against Harry Dexter White in that report? 

Mr. Brownell: In which report is this? In the Un-Amey, 
can Activities— 

Senator Johnston: The report in 1948. 

Mr. Brownell: What did it refer to? 

Senator Johnston: They were then questioning him ay 
had all these different ones before them at that time. 

Mr. Brownell: I am glad to be able to be corrected on tha 

Senator Johnston: I would like if you would look into 
into that record, and see just what they did say at that time jy 
that investigation. 

Now, do you know whether or not he was before the cour 

Mr. Brownell: Yes, he testified before a grand jury, 

Senator Johnston: He testified along with about 100 others 

Mr. Brownell: There were many others. I do not know th 
exact number. 

Senator Johnston: What year was that in? 

Mr. Brownell: That was in 1947, I think. It is possible j 
was in 1948. I think it was 1947. 

Senator Johnston: 1947, you think that was? 

Mr. Brownell: Do you have the record on that, Senator, ty 
help me on it? 

Senator Johnston: The main thing I am getting at is that 
they had him before the grand jury. 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. 

Senator Johnston: He was investigated and they did nt 
see fit to find at that time sufficient evidence to make out: 
probable case. Is that true? 

Mr. Brownell: Would you like an explanation of that? 

Senator Johnston: Yes, I would like for you to explain that 

Mr. Brownell: I would be very glad to give it to you 

When he came before the grand jury, of course, as I have 
made clear, I-hope, in my original-statement, much of this 
evidence against him was received by wire tap. Under the 
rules of the federal courts, you cannot introduce before a 
grand jury or a federal court in a criminal case, evidence ob- 
tained by wire tap or leads obtained from wire-tap inform: 
tion. Therefore, that information was not available to the 
grand jury and, secondly, when the pressure came, when the 
conclusive evidence came of these papers in 1948, shorth 
after his death, of course, that had not been discovered a 
that time. 

Senator Johnston: You are speaking of the 
papers? 

Mr. Brownell: Sometimes called the “pumpkin” paper, 
some of which I introduced into the record of the hearing 
today. 

Senator Johnston: Chambers testified just shortly befor 
that time, did he not? 

Mr. Brownell: He did not produce the “pumpkin” papes 
until a little later, including the ones in Harry Dexter Whites 
handwriting. 

Senator Johnston: Where was Dexter White at that time 
when they were found? 

Mr. Brownell: He had died by that time. 

Senator Johnston: He had died before that time. Th 
papers were presumably written by him? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. I don’t believe that has ever beet 
questioned. 

Senator Johnston: But they were found after his death ani 
not before he died? 

Mr. Brownell: That is right, along with the Alger His 
papers. 

Senator Johnston: And you did not have that evidence wt 
til he had died? 

Mr. Brownell: Yes. I tried to make that clear. 

Senator Jenner: Senator Butler? 
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Senator Butler: Mr. Attorney General, will you go back to 
® the colloquy between you and Senator McClellan. I want to 
read you a passage from President Truman’s speech, or former 
President Truman’s speech of last night, and then ask you 
a question: 

“With his duties thus restricted, he would be subject to 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury and his posi- 
‘Bf tion would be less important and much less sensitive, if it 
were sensitive at all, than the position then held by him as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The question I want to address to you is this: Does that 
passage not suggest to you a stubborn refusal on the part of 
Mr. Truman to recognize and cope with this question of 
Communist infiltration in the United States Government? 

Mr. Brownell: I would not want to characterize it. His style 
is pretty well known to the American people, I think. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Brownell, as a Senator, not only as a 
member of this committee but as a member of the United 
States Senate, I am interested in your reaction to this situa- 
tion: These records that you have testified about being re- 
ported to the administrative branches of Government, what 
do you think about a situation where a man like Harry Dex- 
ter White, on Thursday, April 3, 1947, was permitted—you 
ge, the Senate confirmed this man not knowing anything 
about the record about which you testified; nobody alerted 
the Senate that they were confirming a Soviet espionage 
agent to a high, important position in this Government. Then 
besides that effrontery, on April 3, 1947, Harry Dexter White 
was permitted to testify before a Senate committee, a con- 
gessional committee, as an expert, and again no member of 
that committee had any knowledge of his espionage activities. 
In other words, what can be done to protect the people’s 
representatives from listening and taking as an expert witness 
such aman as Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Brownell: You raise an important point there. 

Senator Jenner: That is of interest to me as a Senator, and 
Iam sure it is to every other member of the Senate. Would 
you give that some thought? 

Mr. Brownell: I shall. 

Senator Jenner: So in the future this body will not have 
to confirm Soviet espionage agents, and be ignorant of the 
fact that they are Soviet espionage agents. 

Mr. Brownell: I shall do that. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know that Harry Dexter White made 
atrip to Latin America in February and March, 1947? That 
was a year after his confirmation. According to our records, 
the purpose of this trip of Mr. White to Latin-American 
countries as determined by the Board of the Fund was to 
consult the member countries and to obtain information con- 


cerning their exchange practices including multiple rates, 
exchange taxes, exchange spreads, black market and balance- 
of-payment prospects. This decision authorizing Mr. White's 
trip was made by the Fund Board on Feb. 4 and 5, 1947. 
The records show that on February 11 to 13 he was in 
Costa Rica, on February 13 to the 16th he went to Nicaragua, 
February 16 and 17 he went to Guatemala, February 17 to 
21 he returned to Mexico, February 21 to 23 he went to 
Panama, February 23 to 25 he went to Ecuador. He went to 
Peru on February 25 and stayed there until March 3. He 
went to Bolivia on March 3, and stayed there to the 4th. He 
went to Peru and stayed there between March 4 and’6. He 
went to Chile on March 6 and March 12. He arrived in 
Miami on March 13, and returned back to Washington on 
March 18. 

Does your office have any facilities to keep a man under 
surveillance under those circumstances? 

Mr. Brownell: Mr. Hoover is here and I would like to have 
him answer that question. 

Senator McClellan: I would like to ask one more question, 
if I may. In view of the great public interest in this contro- 
versy or issue, I would like for you to state for the record your 
opinion of what constructive public interest was served or 
you intended to be served by using the language that I have 
quoted previously from your speech of November 6. What 
constructive public interest did you have in mind would be 
served by you making such charges against a former President 
of the United States? 

Mr. Brownell: I think this is the best way to answer that 
question, Senator. I believe in freedom of information. I be- 
lieve that when a situation like this exists in Government, 
that no man in office, no matter how high his position, should 
withhold those facts if he can expose them without endanger- 
ing the national security. I did not endanger the national 
security by doing what I did, and I hope and pray I have 
performed a significant public service. 

Senator McClellan: May I ask you one other question. By 
reason of that statement having been made, it was a pre- 
meditated statement, of course. You had your remarks pre- 
pared, I assume. Did you have in mind that that public state- 
ment and charges against a former President of the United 
States could in any way now help rid this Government of 
Communist spies or espionage agents? 

Mr. Brownell: By all means, yes. 

Senator McClellan: You think that helps. 

Senator Jenner: For our record, the Committee which I re- 
ferred to that Harry Dexter White testified before as an ex- 
pert was the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate. 





WHAT J. EDGAR HOOVER DID ABOUT WHITE 


Following is a continuation of the text of the hearing of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security on Nov. 17, 
1953, giving the testimony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation: 


Senator Jenner: The subcommittee has deliberated very 
carefully about the advisability of calling the next witness. 
This man is the custodian of the nation’s security,. and as 
such must be kept out of every other activity. We feel that 
he should not be called before congressional committees ex- 
cept wherein a situation urgently warrants to clear up any 
possible imputation of irregularity. 

During the past few days there has been a widely publi- 
czed rumor that Harry Dexter White was allowed to stay 
in office pursuant to an agreement worked out with Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. I stated on Friday that Mr. Hoover's role in 

™mment was such that such an arrangement was outside 
the purview of his duties, but the reports have been per- 
sstent, so much so that it has been necessary for us to com- 
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plete our record and to ask him to give his account. We are 
concerned only with the facts which can now be disclosed 
and this subcommittee appreciates the necessity of keeping 
this man aloot from any controversy. 

For that reason we have requested Mr. Hoover to be here. 
We have made this request to the Attorney General, and we 
have done it only because we feel it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Hoover, would you be sworn to testify? Do you swear 
the testimony given in this hearing will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hoover: I do... 

Senator Jenner: For our records, will you state your full 
name? 

Mr. Hoover: John Edgar Hoover. 

Senator Jenner: And your present position? 

Mr. Hoover: Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, United States Department of Justice. 

Senator Jenner: Where do you reside? 

Mr. Hoover: Washington, D. C. 














Senator Jenner: Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Hoover: I do. 

Senator Jenner: You may proceed with the reading of 
your prepared statement. 

Mr. Hoover: I have copies here for the committee. 

Senator Jenner: We would appreciate it ry much if you 
would distribute them. 

Mr. Hoover: As the members of this committee know, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is a service agency. It does 
not make policy; it does not evaluate; it secures facts upon 
which determinations can be made by those officials of the 
U.S. Government who have the responsibility for taking 
whatever action is indicated. We do not inject ourselves 
into legislative matters. We do not express opinions or draw 
conclusions in our investigative reports. We have well-de- 
fined channels of official distribution through which we direct 
the results of our investigations. 

Since we are not an agency for decision as to action, we 
are legally, morally and in good conscience obligated to re- 
lay all information and facts we secure to the responsible of- 
ficials and agencies of Government. 

It is my duty to report to the Attorney General those mat- 
ters in which he has a responsibility. It is likewise my duty, 
at the specific direction of the President, to report matters 
coming to our attention which are of pertinent interest to 
the President. 

I mention these basic principles governing our operations 
since they have come into the public interest in connection 
with recent events and disclosures. 

There is more involved here than the charges against one 
man. This situation has a background of some 35 years of in- 
filtration of an alien way of life into what we have been 
proud to call our constitutional republic. Our American way 
of life, which has flourished under our republic and has 
nurtured the blessings of a democracy, has been brought 
into conflict with the Godless forces of Communism. These 
red fascists distort, conceal, misrepresent and lie to gain 
their point. Deceit is their very essence. This can never be 
understood until we face the realization that, to a Commu- 
nist, there are no morals except those which further the 
world revolution directed by Moscow. 

The Harry Dexter White and related cases are in point. 
White was only one person on whom self-confessed Com- 
munist espionage agents informed—there were others. In 
this case, the sources who gave the information were co- 
conspirators and either became inactive or their identities 
must for the time being remain undisclosed. Corroboration 
in each instance was most difficult to secure, because the ac- 
tual facts were known only to a limited group whose per- 
sonal interests dictated concealment and who conveniently 
had the Fifth Amendment as a refuge. 

Coverage from an intelligent standpoint and an all-out 
open investigation looking toward eventual prosecution are 
entirely different things. It must be remembered that the 
acts occurring in the prewar years occurred while we were at 
peace. In the pertinent time period, our national climate was 
one conducive to the so-called “united front.” Communist- 
front organizations flourished to the point where it appeared 
that to belong, in certain circles, was to be stylish. 

Even today, the feeling is rife in some quarters that the 
FBI should not even be investigating the loyalty of Govern- 
ment employes. Over the years, the FBI has been the tar- 
get of attack from persons both in and out of Government 
because of its investigations of subversive activities. Even 
Harry Dexter White, when we interviewed him in March, 
1942, spent more time in denouncing investigations of Gov- 
ernment employes than he did in furnishing facts. He ob- 
served that if the chairman of one congressional committee 
“was one tenth as patriotic as I am, it would be a much better 
country.” 

The care, caution and delicate approach necessary in such 
FBI investigations makes it difficult to develop full facts, 
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particularly when those in possession of them declined 
make full disclosures. 

The responsibilities for international security assigng 
the FBI in 1939 by presidential directive were directed 4 
ward the times of emergency rather than periods of peay 
That is the situation today. It is still legal for Comm 
nists to exercise the right of assembly, free speech, and fp 
thought. 

On Nov. 7, 1945, Miss Elizabeth Bentley advised speci 
agents of the FBI in considerable detail of her own career ; 
an espionage agent. On Nov. 8, 1945, a letter bearing thy 
date-was delivered to Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, wher 
in it was stated: 

“The Bureau's information at this time indicates that 
the following persons were participants in this operation 
or were utilized by principals in this ring for the purpose 
of obtaining data in which the Soviet is interested.” 
The name of Harry Dexter White was the second nang 

mentioned in the list of names furnished. The concluding 
paragraph of this three-page letter stated: 

“Investigation of this matter is being pushed vigor. 
ously, but I thought that the President and you would 
be interested in having the foregoing’ preliminary data 
immediately.” 

This communication was sent to General Vaughan in li 
with instructions conveyed to me by President Truman ty 
call such matters in which he would have an interest to his 
attention through General Vaughan. I might add _ that th 
same practice so far as the FBI is concerned was followed 
during the Administration of the late President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. In fact, this same procedure was followed during 
the Administration of former President Herbert Hoover. 

Therefore there was nothing unusual or significant abou 
my directing a communication to General Vaughan at that 
time. 

In the meantime, our investigation of White and other 
mentioned by Miss Bentley and Whittaker Chambers, 3 
well as those individuals on whom we had adverse inform 
tion from equally reliable sources, continued. 

A detailed summary memorandum was _ then prepared 
consisting of 71 pages, exclusive of the index, setting forh 
the high lights of Soviet espionage in the United States. This 
memorandum, dated Nov. 27, 1945, was delivered to Ger- 
eral Vaughan by a special messenger on Dec. 4, 1945. Copies 
of this memorandum were furnished to the Attorney Gener 
and certain other interested heads of Government agencie, 
This memorandum included information on Harry Dette 
White. 

When we learned that Harry Dexter White’s name hal 
been sent to the Senate for confirmation of his appointmetl 
as a U.S. delegate on the International Monetary Fund, we 
then consolidated the information in our files, secured fron 
sources “whose reliability has been established either by it 
quiry or long-established observation and evaluation,” in: 
28-page summary dated Feb. 1, 1946, which was deliver! 
to General Vaughan on Feb. 4, 1946. The two-page cov 
letter of transmittal opened with this sentence: 

“As of interest to the President and you, I am attach: 
ing a detailed memorandum hereto concerning Ham) 
Dexter White, Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury Department.” 

The observation was made in this letter, “As will be o 
served, information has come to the attention of this Bure! 
charging White as being a valuable adjunct to an unde 
ground Soviet espionage organization operating in Washitt 
ton, D.C.” 

From Nov. 8, 1945, until July 24, 1946, seven communi 
tions went to the White House bearing on espionage att 
ties, wherein Harry Dexter White's name was specifica 
mentioned. 

During that same period, two summaries on Soviet & 
pionage activities went to the Treasury Department and 
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nmaries went to the Attorney General on the same subject 
atter. 
F “a handling and reporting on the White case followed 
he Bureau's traditional practice of reporting all facts and all 
;formation which had come to our attention, without eval- 
ation or conclusions. I would like here to state that an FBI 
sport is the presentation of information for evaluation by 
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esponsibilities. 

The FBI, of course, has a duty to evaluate its sources of 
formation. In the 28-page summary concerning White, 
jated Feb. 1, 1946, delivered to General Vaughan on Feb. 4, 
1946, the information contained therein came from a total of 
30 sources, the reliability of which had previously been es- 
tablished. 

In connection with the sources, I would like to mention one 
in particular, Miss Elizabeth Bentley. From the very outset, 
we established that she had been in a position to report the 
{cts relative to Soviet espionage which she has done. We 
\new she was in contact with a top-ranking Soviet espionage 
agent, Anatoli Gromov, the First Secretary of the Soviet Em- 
assy in Washington, D.C., as late as Nov. 21, 1945, in New 
York City. At a previous meeting on Oct. 17, 1945, Gromov 
bad given her $2,000 to carry forth her work as an espionage 
agent. 

mil information furnished by Miss Bentley, which was sus- 
eptible to check, has proven to be correct. She has been 
subjected to the most searching of cross-examinations; her 
testimony has been evaluated by juries and reviewed by the 
courts and has been found to be accurate. 

Miss Bentley’s account of White’s activities was later 
wmoborated by Whittaker Chambers and the documents in 
White’s own handwriting concerning which there can be no 
dispute, lend credibility to the information previously re- 
ported on White. Subsequent to White’s death on Aug. 16, 
1948, events transpired which produced facts of an uncon- 
tradictable nature which clearly established the reliability of 
the information furnished by the FBI in 1945 and 1946. 

It must be remembered that in the period from Nov. 8, 
1945, to Feb. 22, 1946, our first concern was to safeguard 
the Government from infiltration by subversive elements, 
ad in this approach, the objective of pointing attention to 
security risks must not be confused with prosecutive action. 
During this period, the FBI was concerned with protecting 
the Government’s secrets and preventing such infiltration. In 
fact, I took a strong stand because of premature disclosures 
that would result if prosecution were initiated, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The evidence necessary to sustain convictions in indict- 
ments for law violation is entirely different from that neces- 
sary to establish the existence of security risks in sensitive 
posts in the Government. 

2. Some of the evidence, while of an irrefutable nature, 
was not admissible in a court of law. 

Now to return to Harry Dexter White. In a conversation 
m Feb. 21, 1946, the Attorney General informed me that 
he had spoken with the then Secretary of the Treasury, the 
late Chief Justice Fred Vinson, and the President, about 
White. The Attorney General stated he felt the President 
should personally tell White that it would be best for him 
lot to serve. I told the Attorney General I felt it was unwise 
fr White to serve. The Attorney General then stated he 
would like to confer with Judge Vinson and me on the follow- 
ing day, Feb. 22, 1946. 

(had luncheon on Feb. 22, 1946, in the Attorney General's 
office with Judge Vinson and the Attorney General, at which 
time there was a lengthy conference. I was told that the prob- 
lem was what could be done to prevent White from taking 
his oath of office. Judge Vinson did not want Mr. White to 
seve as a U.S. delegate on the International Monetary Fund 
and, in fact, did not want him to continue as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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On the other hand, Judge Vinson stated that the President 
could be forced to sign the commission since the Senate had 
confirmed White’s appointment. I advised Judge Vinson and 
the Attorney General that the character of the evidence was 
such that it should not be publicly disclosed at that time in 
view of the confidential sources involved. 

It was the opinion of Judge Vinson and the Attorney Gen- 
eral as expressed that day at luncheon, that the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General would arrange to see the President as soon as 
possible; outline to him exactly what the situation was and 
they would suggest to the President that there were three 
alternatives: 

One, the President could dismiss White and make no 
statement; two, the President could send for White and tell 
him he had changed his mind and that he desired White to 
resign and not serve; and, three, the President could sign 
the commission, instruct the Attorney General to continue 
the investigation vigorously and instruct the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he, as Governor of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems 
and of the International Bank, should take steps to see that 
any. persons selected for appointment should not be appoint- 
ed except with approval of the Governor. 

It was realized, of course, that should the President follow 
the second alternative and White should refuse to resign, the 
President might then sign the commission and take the same 
action as considered in the third alternative. 

I did not enter into any agreement to shift White from 
his position in the Treasury Department to the International 
Monetary Fund. This was not within my purview. I was at the 
meeting to furnish facts, which I did. There was no agree- 
ment while I was present between Attorney General and 
Judge Vinson, other than that they should see the President 
with the Secretary of State and suggest the three alternatives 
mentioned above. I was not present in any discussions with 
the President concerning this matter. 

I was advised on Feb. 26, 1946, by the Attorney General 
that he had seen the President and that an effort would be 
made to remove Harry Dexter White, although the Attorney 
General expressed doubt that this would work out. 

The Attorney General further stated to me on Feb. 26, 
1946, that he felt that White would go into the job and then 
would be surrounded with persons who were especially se- 
lected and were not security risks. He further stated that the 
President was interested in continuing the surveillance. I 
might add White had been under surveillance as early as 
November, 1945. I stated, if that was the desire, we would 
continue the investigation. 

At no time was the FBI a party to an agreement to promote 
Harry Dexter White and at no time did the FBI give its ap- 
proval to such an agreement. Such an agreement on the part 
of the FBI would be inconceivable. If this principle were 
applied to White, it would, of necessity, have applied to oth- 
ers who had similarly been involved in this particular in- 
vestigation, who were dismissed from Government service 
when their subversive activities were discovered. Those dis- 
missals occurred in March, 1946, June 14 and 18, 1946, July, 
1946 and Sept. 25, 1946. 

At no time did the FBI interpose objections to such dis- 
missals. No restrictions were placed upon the agencies 
wherein action was taken. All that we asked was that sources 
of information be protected. 

Had it been the intent of the FBI to handle the Harry Dex- 
ter White and other related cases solely as an intelligence 
operation, the widespread dissemination of information 
that was furnished to various branches of the Government 
by the FBI would not have been undertaken. 

Under date of Feb. 26, 1946, I advised the Attorney Gen- 
eral by telephone and subsequently by memorandum, of the 
receipt of information from a ‘confidential source reflecting 
the possibility that Harry Dexter White might have received 
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some notice of either the cancelation or impending cancela- 
tion of his appointment as a U.S. delegate to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. That information is absolutely relia- 
ble. I did not know whether anything had been said to White 
or whether any action had been taken to cancel his appoint- 
ment. - 

The decision to retain White was made by a higher Gov- 
ernment authority. Obviously, if a higher authority elected 
to shift a man rather than fire him, if he was suspect, then it 
would go without saying that the FBI would continue our in- 
vestigation as best we could. 

If, in fact, there was any agreement to move White from 
the Treasury Department to the International Monetary 
Fund to aid in the FBI investigation and to surround White 
with persons who were not security risks, then the agree- 
ment would have been broken very early because Mr. Vir- 
ginius Frank Coe, a close associate of Harry Dexter White, be- 
came the Secretary of the International Monetary Fund in 
June, 1946, which position he held until Dec. 3, 1952, when 
he was dismissed after invoking the Fifth Amendment in an 
appearance before this same committee here last December. 
It is particularly significant that he declined to answer ques- 
tions regarding his relationship with White. Information on 
Coe had been furnished to the White House as early as Feb. 
25, 1946: to the Attorney General, Feb. 23, 1946, and Feb. 
25, 1946, and to the Treasury Department as early as March 
4, 1946. He received his appointment as indicated in June. 
1946. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the FBI called to the 
attention of the appropriate authorities the facts, as alleged 
by reliable sources, which were substantial in pointing to a 
security risk, as they occurred. It is equally clear that the FBI 
did not depart from its traditional position of making no eval- 
uation, and was not a party to any agreement to keep White 
in public service. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Jenner: On behalf of the committee, Mr. Hoover, 
we want to thank you for appearing here at our request. Be- 
cause of the attitude that I recently expressed in calling you, 
we want to confine our hearing to this particular matter. 
We are appreciative of your coming here and throwing en- 
lightenment on this very important subject. 

Mr. Hoover: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner: Any questions? 

Senator Butler: I would like to ask one question. What op- 
portunity did the FBI have, after Mr. White’s transfer to the 
Monetary Fund, to observe his activities? 

Mr. Hoover: I may say, Senator Butler, that the FBI, as I 
indicated in my formal statement, had initiated an investiga- 
tion and surveillance of Mr. White in November, 1945. He 
was appointed in the early part of 1946. We continued our 
surveillance and investigation of Mr. White through 1946 
and at times in 1947 and 1948, but I must point out that 
while he was a member of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission, the premises of that Commission are extraterritorial, 
and the FBI does not have any right to follow any employe 
or any person onto the property of that Commission. We are 
under the same restrictions in regard to the United Nations. 

Senator Butler: Therefore, his appointment hampered your 
investigation rather than helped it? 

Mr. Hoover: We were certainly hampered as far as sur- 
veillances were concerned. 

Senator Jenner: Also hampered in regard to Mr. Frank 
Coe, because as I understand, you reported that he was a se- 
curity risk; and in spite of that, he was appointed in June, I 
believe you stated, to the Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Hoover: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I might say 
that the same problem is faced today by the FBI in conduct- 
ing investigations of espionage activities of members who 
are attached to the delegations of the United Nations. 

Senator Jenner: Sir, we run into the same problem in 
our committee. 
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Senator Butler: Do you have any doubt as to the sensitiyjym 
of that agency? | 
Mr. Hoover: I frankly know very little about the oper 
tions of the agency, Senator. I would not want to express ap 
opinion for that reason. 

Senator Jenner: Any further questions? Senator McClellaymt 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Hoover, you were present, wey 
you not, when Attorney General Brownell testified? 

Mr. Hoover: I was. 

Senator McClellan: You heard his summary or his evahy 
tion of the memorandum regarding Mr. White that you sh 
mitted to the President, the second memorandum— 

Mr. Hoover: February 4. 

Senator McClellan: February 1. 

Mr. Hoover: Dated February 1 and delivered on Fe, 
ruary 4, 

Senator McClellan: Would you say that his evaluation ap 
conclusions as testified to here were well warranted by thy 
memorandum? 

Mr. Hoover: Senator, you are asking me to violate the yen 
tradition which I have meticulously adhered to over th 
years, namely, that I will refuse to evaluate the contents ¢ 
any report. 

Senator McClellan: I did not mean to do that. 

Mr. Hoover: I understand that. I could not answer thy 
question. 

Senator McClellan: I anticipated you might answer it th 
way, but I thought in view of the fact that you had supplied 
the information, that your Department had supplied it, and 
he evaluated it, it would be interesting to know if you place 
the same evaluation on it; and yet you cannot make commer 
on that? 

Mr. Hoover: I may point out that in my statement | dil 
refer to the fact that in my conference with the then Attomer 
General in February, 1946, when the Attorney General it- 
dicated he thought Mr. White should not serve, I stated | 
thought he was also unfit. That is as far as I went. 

Senator McClellan: May I ask you this further question. 
As I understand your testimony, there was never any confe- 
ence with you or any suggestion to you for any arrangemens 
with the FBI that the man be kept in Government service it 
order to afford the FBI an opportunity for further survel: 
lance? 

Mr. Hoover: That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Jenner: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morris: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have some questions. 

Mr. Hoover, you stated in your statement today that frum 
Nov. 8, 1945, until July 24, 1946, seven communications wett 
to the White House bearing on espionage activities wherti 
Harry Dexter White’s name was specifically mentioned. 

Mr. Hoover: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: I think in the course of your statement abi 
you struck an emergency note in several of those. Knowig 
your function and knowing what the function of the FBlij 
could you tell us if there was anything more that you coud 
have done to alert the executive branch of the Governmet 
to the dangerous underlying security situation which )% 
have so well described here today? 

Mr. Hoover: As I indicated, when the letter of Nov.! 
1945, was written, that was the so-called preliminary fi 
of the fact that there was a risk to the security of the coutil 
as indicated by information received by us from reli 
informants. That was followed by two memoranda delivet! 
on Dec. 4, 1945, and Feb. 4, 1946. As additional inlt 
mation came in during the subsequent months, that ! 
formation was compiled in report or letter form and tnigm 
mitted, as I have indicated in my statement, to the Wi 
House, to the Attorney General, and to the Treasury D 
partment, about Harry Dexter White. That is our reg® 
procedure. 

Mr. Morris: And there is nothing more you can do, s# 
right? 
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Mr. Hoover: There is nothing more I can do. All I can do 
is submit the information. We do not evaluate, we do not 
-ecommend. We do not reach any conclusions as to the in- 
formation contained in the reports. 
Mr. Morris: If you had made a public protest of any kind, 
you would have been clearly outside of the scope of your au- 
llaffthority? 
wert Mr. Hoover: It would have been most presumptious to 
make a public protest. I am merely a subordinate official of 
the Attorney General. I do not make the policy. I am ad- 
aluevised of the policy to be followed. 
suit Mr. Morris: Mr. Hoover, we have asked Mr. Brownell if he 
would supply us with certain information concerning some 
of the other individuals involved in our investigation, namely, 
\r. Glasser, Mr. Coe, Mr. Victor Perlo, and several others. As 
Fehfifar as you know, if we continue to bring forth into the record 
the various details on these people who have been exposed 
1 anand who are some of the cases brought before the commit- 
- thilltee, there will be no violation of security arrangements as far 
ss you know? 
‘vent Mr. Hoover: I would think there would be no violation of 
r theisecurity arrangements so far as indicating to the committee 
its difthe dissemination of those reports. I would be very much 
opposed to the production of the actual report. I have always 
resisted that. 
> tht Mr. Morris: That is, as we have been doing? 
Mr. Hoover: Yes. 
t thf Senator Jenner: Any further questions? Senator McClellan, 
»plielif any further questions? 
af Senator McClellan: No. 
lace Senator Jenner: Mr. Sourwine? 
amet Mr. Sourwine: I have just one question. 
Mr. Hoover, in your prepared statement you may remem- 
I dil ber at the top of page 8, as the copy was handed out, you 
ome’ said, “In fact, I took a strong stand because of premature dis- 
al it dosures that would result if prosecution were initiated, for 
ated | the following reasons.” 
It occurs to me that there is a possible room for misunder- 
estion standing there, and I want to ask if this is a correct under- 
onfe: standing of what you say. You took strong stand in favor of 
mens ousting subversives from Government without waiting for a 
vice inf trial or for sufficient evidence to convict in court? 
uve! Mr. Hoover: I was opposed, Mr. Sourwine, to the dis- 
closure, either as news items—and there had been a number 
of leaks that had emanated from the Department of Justice 
and other agencies of the Government, upon cases in which 
ns; Bwe were then actively engaged. I also opposed the produc- 
t fron tion in court at that time, or presentation to a grand jury, of 
S welll ome of this material, because of its highly confidential 
here sources. Those sources could not be produced in court be- 
cause of the nature of them. That is the position I took as to 
that. I never did at any time, and the records of the Bureau 
wil conclusively sustain this statement, ever recommend to 
ay agency of the Government or ask any agency of the Gov- 
emment to retain in its service any employe to aid the FBI 
in the conduct of any investigation. 
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mm® Senator Jenner: Any further questions? 

hh If not, we thank you, Mr. Hoover, for appearing, and you 
__ fue excused. 

wd Mr. Hoover: Thank you very much, indeed. 

ie Senator Jenner: In its report on “Interlocking Subversion 


i in Government Departments,” the subcommittee said this: 
oe Almost all of the persons exposed by the evidence had 
il some connection which could be documented with at least 
bat 3 one—and generally several—other exposed persons. They used 
= each other’s names for reference on applications for federal 
Whi jemployment. They hired each other. They promoted each 
| - They raised each other’s salaries. They transferred 
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a each other from bureau to bureau, from department to de- 
partment, from congressional committee to congressional com- 

si mittee. They assigned each other to international missions. 





They vouched for each other’s loyalty and protected each 
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other when exposure threatened. They often had common 
living quarters. There was a group that played handball to- 
gether. There was another group whose names appeared to- 
gether in a telephone finder.” (P. 21, Report) 

Harry Dexter White was at the center of all this activity. 
His name was used for reference by other members of the 
ring, when they made applications for federal employment. 
He hired them. He promoted them. He raised their salaries. 
He transferred them from bureau to bureau, from department 
to department. He assigned them to international missions. 
He vouched for their loyalty and protected them when ex- 
posure threatened. He played handball with them. His name 
appeared, along with those of Frank Coe, Harold Glasser, 
Harry Magdoff, Lee Pressman, Abraham George Silverman, 
and William Ludwig Ullmann, in the telephone finder of 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

All of these latter were named as participants in the Com- 
munist underground conspiracy in Government by either 
Elizabeth Bentley or Whittaker Chambers, or both. All of 
them, save Pressman, invoked the Fifth Amendment, on 
grounds of self-incrimination when asked on the witness stand 
about the Bentley-Chambers statements. Pressman acknowl- 
edged that he had been a Communist while serving in Gov- 
ernment. 

Here are White’s own comments made when he appeared , 
before the Committee on Un-American Activities, Aug. 13, 
1948, about these and other persons accused of participation 
in the conspiracy. 

Solomon Adler: “He has worked for me for some 10 years.” 

Frank Coe: “I tried to get him to leave his teaching and 
come to the Treasury when the war broke out . . . He hap- 
pened to be my assistant .. . A very charming chap and a very 
fine chap .. . A man of fine character.” (Coe refused, on 
grounds of self-incrimination, to acknowledge all connec- 
tions with White when he appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in New York City on Oct. 24, 1952. He also refused 
on the same grounds to answer a question as to whether 
he is “presently engaged in subversive activities.” (Un Hear- 
ings, page 240) 

Lauchlin Currie. “I have known Lauchlin Currie for many 
years. He and I taught at Harvard together and were students 
there together.” ‘ 

Irving Kaplan. “We used to play ball.” (Kaplan also refused 
to acknowledge any connection with White, his former su- 
perior in the Treasury’s Division of Monetary Research, when 
he appeared before the subcommittee. Like Coe, Kaplan said 
it might incriminate him to answer truly the question as to 
whether he was presently engaged in espionage against the 
United States.) (p. 12, Govt. report) 

Abraham George Silverman. “I asked his superior whether 
he could not release him for a couple of months to help us 
get started.” 

William H. Taylor: “Bill Taylor worked for us.” 

William L. Ullmann. “Ullmann I employed, knowing him 
myself.” 

Victor Perlo. “He was taken on (by the Division of Mone- 
tary Research) if I remember correctly, because they needed 
somebody to concentrate on the possibilities of boom and 
bust in the United States.” (As the report on “Interlocking 
Subversion in Government Departments” points out on page 
32, Perlo is “now an open propagandist for the Soviet world 
conspiracy.” He invoked the Fifth Amendment on all ques- 
tions concerning his participation in the conspiracy. ) 

Lee Pressman. “I know Lee Pressman well.” 

Alger and Donald Hiss. “I know them both.” 

Sonia Gold. “She worked for the Division for a while.” 

Harold Glasser. “Harold Glasser was employed in my Di- 
vision . . . The FBI came to see me about him. I do not re- 
member the year; must have been close to 1940 . . . They 
wanted to know whether he was—I imagine what they 
were attempting to ascertain was whether he was a Commu- 
nist . . . And their questions were in that direction, whether 
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in my judgment he had done anything that could be regarded 
as disloyal or anything of that kind. I said no, that Glasser was 
and Glasser is an extremely competent and able economist, 
one that I was very proud to have in my service.” (In Glasser’s 
testimony before the subcommittee, it was shown by docu- 
ments that he had been repeatedly promoted, given salary 
raises, and “excellent” ratings by White. White also sent 
Glasser on international missions for the Treasury. Glasser 
refused to acknowledge any connection with White when he 
testified before the Committee, on grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion.) 

Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. “I was in his home a number 
of times . . . He visited in my home a number of times . . . It 
was either 1942 or 1943-—I do not think it was as late as 
1944; I think 1942 or 1943—Mr. Silvermaster spoke to me 
saying that he was being asked to resign from the Board 
of Economic Warfare on the ground that he was being 
accused of being a Communist; and he asked whether I 
could not be of some assistance to get his name cleared. 
He had never impressed me as a Communist; he was an 
able economist and interested in world affairs. We had 
many discussions. 

“T said to him—well, I was a little taken aback, and I said, 
“Well, are you a Communist.’ He said, ‘No.’ I said, “Well, what 
is there that you can give me or show me or what charges 
have been made? I cannot do anything for you unless I know 
something about your background, more than I did.’ He said 
he would send me a copy of a reply which he made, I think, 
to the Civil Service Commission. I am not quite sure. 

“He subsequently sent me a 10 or 20-page—it was a fairly 
long statement, in which there was, prefacing each para- 
graph, an allegation or a claim or a statement, apparently 
made by somebody, I would judge from the paper that he had 
access to the charge that was made. And then his reply was 
set up there. 

“After reading the reply it convinced me of the integrity 
of the man and that he was not a Communist. 

“I then went to Mr. Herbert Gaston, who was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and on the Loyalty Board, and a 
fairer and more conscientious man never served the Govern- 
ment, as anybody who knows or who happened to know Mr. 
Herbert Gaston would testify. I went to him and I said this 
man was being asked to resign from the Board—I think it 
was subsequent to that—and I said he was being asked to 
resign now...” 

(A short while after the events described here, White 
took Silvermaster with him to Bretton Woods, N. H., “to act 
as one of the technical secretaries to the United States Dele- 
gation of the United Nations Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence.” Hearings p. 174. Silvermaster has been repeatedly 
identified by Miss Bentley and others as a key figure in the 
Soviet underground apparatus almost since the days of the 
Russian Revolution. He pled self-incrimination to all ques- 
tions about his conspiratorial activities. ) 

The subcommittee learned that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation received derogatory security information concern- 
ing White—as well as Alger Hiss, Magdoff, Halperin and 
Glasser, as long ago as 1941 and 1942. In 1945, Elizabeth 
Bentley told her story of the Communist underground in 
Government, with White as a key figure, to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Miss Bentley and Whittaker Chambers 
subsequently made repeated identifications of White as a 
Communist conspirator in many public hearings before this 
and other committees of Congress. Miss Bentley told the sub- 
committee that White was one of “our best avenues” for 
placing concealed Communists in strategic Government posi- 
tions. She also told the subcommittee that White got secret 
information for transmittal to the Soviets from “at least seven 
or eight agencies” because he had persuaded Secretary Mor- 
genthau to exchange this information. (Report pages 4 and 
18) 

White made a blanket denial of all connections with the 
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Communist underground when he took the witness stand j 
1948. A few days after his denial, White died. Subsequent), 
notes written in his own hand were found among the “pump 
kin papers” which Chambers produced to prove the assertig, 
that they supplied him (Chambers) with stolen Governmey 
documents for transmittal to Moscow (Institute of Pacif, 
Relations Hearings, page 5489ff.) 

In his 11 years of Government employment, White to 
from economic analyst in the Treasury at $5,700 per anny 
to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury at $9,000. (Hearing 
page 947) 

In-1945, White was nominated by the President of th 
United States for the newly created post of United Statg 
Executive Director of the International Monetary Fun 
(Ibid) The New York Times of April 9, 1947, reported thy 
he had received this post, “as a reward for his work.” 

Here are some of the roles White played as a Governmer 
official: 

On Sept. 30, 1941, the Department of State chose White x 
chief of an economic mission to the Government of Cuba “y 
connection with monetary and banking questions.” (Hey. 
ings 952) 

On Dec. 15, 1941, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthy 
ordered him to “assume full responsibility for all matters with 
which the Treasury Department has to deal having a bearing 
on foreign relations.” (Report, page 29) 

On Feb. 25, 1943, Secretary Morgenthau instructed Whit 
“to take supervision over and assume full responsibility fy 
Treasury's participation in all economic and financial mattes 
(except matters pertaining to depository facilities, trans 
of funds and war expenditures) in connection with the open. 
tions of the Army and Navy and the civilian affairs in th 
foreign areas in which our armed forces are operating or ar 
likely to operate.” “This will, of course,” wrote the Se 
retary, “include general liaison with the State Department 
Army and Navy, and other departments or agencies and 
representatives of foreign governments on these matter’ 
(Report, page 30) 

He was also the official Treasury representative on the fdl- 
lowing interdepartmental and international bodies: The Inter 
departmental Lend-Lease Committee; the Canadian-Amer: 
can Joint Economic Committee; the Executive Committee 
Commercial Policy; the Executive Committee and Board of 
Trustees of the Export-Import Bank; the Interdepartmentil 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs; the National Resource 
Committee; the Price Administration Committee; the Con 
mittee on Foreign Commerce Regulations; the Interdepar: 
mental Committee on Postwar Economic Problems; the Cou: 
mittee on Trade Agreements; the National Munitions Contr 
Board; the Acheson Committee on International Relief; th 
Board of Economic Warfare; the Executive Committee a 
Economic Foreign Policy the Liberation Areas Committee; 
the OSS Advisory Committee; the U. S. Commercial Corpor: 
tion; the Interdepartmental Committee on Planning for Co 
ordinating the Economic Activities of United States Civili 
Agencies in Liberated Areas. (page 30, Report) 

When the Treasury sought a man to represent it as advist 
to the United States delegation at the founding of the Unite! 
Nations in San Francisco, White was chosen. 

Between 1935 and 1943, White made many trips abroi 
in both hemispheres, on behalf of the United States Gover 
ment. He went to France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and th 
British Isles, to North Africa and South Africa, to Cubé 
Brazil, and Mexico. 

In February and March of 1947, White visited Cost 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Ecuads, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. He traveled as a representalit 
of the International Monetary Fund, for the purpose @ 
consultation on exchange practices with the various met 
ber countries. 

On April 3, 1947, White appeared as United States exet 
tive director of the International Monetary Fund before # 
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Committee on Finance of the United States Senate. The Com- 
B mittee was inquiring “into the relationship of the trade-agree- 
ments system and the proposed International Organization 
Charter.” 

The questioning related entirely to this subject. There was 
nothing in the record to indicate that any Senator had been 
apprised of the fact that White was a key figure in the Com- 
munist underground apparatus. 

On Nov. 12, 1953, the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency issued a statement “with respect to the contents of 
the Committee files relative to the nomination of Harry 
Dexter White, of Maryland, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary Fund.” 

The statement said: 

“s check has been made of all the committee files. There is 
no record that a hearing was held on the nomination or that 
the nominee appeared before the committee or that a bi- 
ographical sketch was submitted on behalf of the nominee.” 

“The nomination reference and report card in the committee 
files contains the following pencil notations: “OK Tydings’ and 
0K Radcliffe.’ This appears to be in line with the customary 


practice of senatorial committees to check with the home-State 
Senators of all nominees before taking action.” 

Senator Jenner: That concludes the making of our record 
for today. I believe the evidence and the testimony that we 
have heard here today will be of great benefit to this commit- 
tee in its future work, which we intend to continue in the 
same careful manner that this committee has been operating 
for the past three years. 

So at this time, if there is no further business— 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, may I announce to the commit- 
tee that tomorrow the committee plans to introduce into the 
record certain letters written by John Snyder, former Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Snyder has been asked if he will appear 
here tomorrow at 10:30 in executive session, and 11:00 
o’clock in open session, to add any testimony of his to the let- 
ters as they go into the record. 

Senator Jenner: At this time we will stand adjourned until 
10:30 tomorrow morning, when we will meet in executive 
session, followed by an open session at 11:00 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:46 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 
10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Nov. 18, 1953.) 





PRESIDENT’S VIEWS—ON 


Following are excerpts from President Eisenhower’s press 
conference of Nov. 18, 1953, in which he gave reporters his 
views on past infiltration of Communists in Government as an 
issue in next year’s congressional elections: 


Q (Alan S. Emory, Watertown Times) Mr. President, last 
Sunday on television Mr. Leonard Hall, the Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, left some of us with the im- 
pression that the No. 1 issue for the Republicans in next year’s 
congressional campaign would be exposures of Communist in- 
filtration in the Government under previous Administrations. 
Iwondered what relative position in the campaign you thought 
this should take in relationship to the dynamic forward-looking 
program which you have mentioned to us? 

The President said he thought he would express himself this 
way: That issues in political campaigns are not made by any 
individual, and that includes the President of the United 
States. Issues are made, as he saw it, by the needs. of the 
country, and the needs of the country, he thought, in many 
lines loom up as obvious and self-evident, and he didn’t feel 
that they had to go into them in great detail that morning. 

He said that, obviously, certain phases of agriculture are 
in bad shape. He added that we know we have certain tax 
revisions and reforms and changes coming up, some of them 
already prescribed by law. 

The President said that we know that expenditures of the 
Federal Government are a thing in which we have been 
working, and that the cleaning out in Government, of course, 
is important. But he recalled that it was in his state of the 
union speech last January where he cheerfully acknowledged 
that the cleaning up of Government, of the executive 
branches of Government, is a presidential responsibility. 

He said he is proceeding with his associates as strongly and 
as eamestly and as thoroughly as he can in that direction, and 
that he is earnestly trying to do it without injustice to any 
individual, because he doesn’t believe that we can afford to 
estroy inside what we think we are protecting from the 
outside. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he hoped that this whole thing will 

a matter of history and of memory by the time the next 
election comes around. He doesn’t believe we can live in fear 
of each other forever, and said he really hoped and believed 
that this Administration is proceeding decently and justly to 
get this thing straightened out. 

Q (Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post) Mr. President, I 
' ood you to say that you hoped this whole Communist- 
m-Government issue will be a matter of history by the next 
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election. Does that mean, sir, that you hope these committees 
of Congress that are investigating Communists in Govern- 
ment will have finished up their work? 

The President told Mr. Folliard that many ways had been 
tried in the forms of questions to get him to comment on 
Congress. 

He said he acknowledged that Congress has its rights, they 
have their constitutional duties and privileges, and while he 
could have personal opinion about these things, he saw no 
reason really for explaining or for publicizing or explaining 
them except when he believed it was something necessary 
to the welfare of this country, where he would have to speak 
out in a way that was unmistakable. 

So he said he didn’t want to comment. He would say that 
we must acknowledge that right to investigate. He sincerely 
trusted that the need for any investigation, the need for it, 
will be so eliminated that all will see. 

Q (Daniel Schorr, CBS-Radio) You said you hoped the issue 
of Communism in Government would be over by the next 
election, and you added later that you would not interfere 
with the legislative branch in that connection. Can your 
words be taken, however, as meaning that you would not 
encourage persons in the executive branch or in the party 
of which you are the titular leader, to keep that issue alive? 

The President said no, and that he wanted to make himself 
clear. He said he hoped there is no more active opponent of 
Communism as an ideology in the world_than he is. 

He believed that our whole future prosperity and happi- 
ness in this country depends upon the earnestness of our 
support of free institutions. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that now, wherever that presses in on 
us, he expected to be there as well as he knew how, opposiig 
it; but he did say that with the measures now taken and the 
care taken in appointing people to Government, and with th 
care taken to look over these people—as he had reported the 
other day—1,456 people had left the service either by way ot 
resignation or because of some difficulty in that regard. 

He continued that he certainly still believed that vigilance, 
eternal vigilance, is the price of liberty, and said he expected 
to exercise it. What he meant, he said, was that he hoped the 
suspicion on the part of the American people that their Gov- 
ernment services are, after all, weak in this regard will have 
disappeared through the accomplishments of the executive 
branches. 

(Chairman Harold H. Velde of House Un-American 
Activities Committee tells why he subpoenaed Mr. Truman. 
Page 65.) 
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WHO IS GUILTY? Sire cn 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE CHARGE made by Attorney General Brownell on 

November 6 in a speech in Chicago reads as follows: 

“The failure of our predecessors to defend the Gov- 
ernment from Communist infiltration left the new Ad- 
ministration a necessary but very difficult task. 

“We are now confronted with this problem, not be- 
cause there was any real lack of information available 
to our predecessors as to the identity of the Commu- 
nists in Government, but because of the unwillingness 
of the non-Communists in responsible positions to face 
the facts and a persistent delusion that Communism in 
the Government of the United States was only a ‘red 
herring.’ As an illustration I will give you the case of 
Harry Dexter White... 

“He (White) smuggled secret documents to Russian 
agents for transmission to Moscow. Harry Dexter 
White was known to be a Communist spy by the very 
people who appointed him to the most sensitive and im- 
portant position he ever held in Government service.” 

Immediately after that speech was printed in the 
newspapers, Mr. Truman said that White had been 
“fired” just as soon as he was found to be disloyal. 

In a nationwide broadcast on November 16 Mr. Tru- 
man withdrew that comment as an “error’”—but omit- 
ted to answer many essential questions. Indeed, on all 
of this he said he was unwilling to permit a congres- 
sional committee to examine him either by subpoena 
or in response to an “invitation.” He chose to tell only 
what he wanted to tell. 


So we are compelled to look at the record as 
it was made by Mr. Truman in his public comments— 
which were not under oath—and by Attorney General 
Brownell and J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who testified under oath last 
week before the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. The episode raises these questions: 

1. Did Mr. Truman know in February 1946 whether 
or not Harry Dexter White was a Russian spy? He must 
have known. He admits giving consideration to a with- 
drawal of White’s commission as U. S. Director of the 
International Monetary Fund but decided on further 
surveillance. The testimony of Mr. Byrnes and the 
FBI Director shows that Mr. Truman was reluctant to 
issue the commission to White but was persuaded not 
to withdraw it by somebody as yet undisclosed. 

2. Was the plan which Mr. Truman decided upon ap- 
proved in any way by the FBI Director? No. Mr. 
Hoover testified that promoting White to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, on whose premises the FBI 
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could not even enter, actually “hampered” surveillance 
and that other members of the Soviet spy ring closely 
associated with White in our Government were allowed 
to go with him to the Monetary Fund. 

3. Was Mr. Truman guilty of bad judgment, stupid- 
ity, or what? The answer as given by Mr. Brownell in 
his Chicago speech should suffice: “The manner in 
which the established facts concerning White’s disloy- 
alty were disregarded is typical of the blindness which 
afflicted the former Administration on this matter.” 

4. Was White “proved” at any time while he was 
alive to be a Russian spy? Not in the sense that he 
could be convicted under existing espionage laws, 
which practically require an affidavit from the enemy 
as “proof.” Also evidence obtained by local police 
through wire-tapping cannot at present be used in fed- 
eral court cases. But, as the FBI Director pointed out 
in his testimony, the President did not need technical 
proof to dismiss an employe who was a bad security 
risk. He needed only to satisfy himself of the authen- 
ticity of information given him from official sources. 

5. Was the FBI information as given to Mr. Truman 
reliable? The FBI Director testified that he got infor- 
mation from 30 different sources which indicated that 
White was “a valuable adjunct to an underground So- 
viet espionage organization operating in Washington, 
D. C.” Seven FBI reports on White were sent to Mr. 
Truman between November 8, 1945 and July 24, 1946. 

6. Why did Mr. Truman on April 30, 1946, write to 
White when he resigned as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury that, in the new position, “you will add dis- 
tinction to your already distinguished career with the 
Treasury”? And why did Mr. Truman on April /, 
1947, write a letter to White stating that ‘“‘with sincere 
regret and considerable reluctance” he was accepting 
White’s resignation from the Monetary Fund? And 
why did Mr. Truman, in that same letter, write White 
that he (Mr. Truman) “will feel free to call upon you 
from time to time for assistance in dealing with the 
problems we will be continually facing”? Mr. Truman 
either forgot the episode of February 1946 or whoever 
prepared the letters and whoever got Mr. Truman to 
sign them failed in their duty. 


It was “blindness” of which Mr. Truman and his 
staff were guilty. The Democratic Administration was 
blind to the Communist menace in many departments 
of the Government where information was repeatedly 
filched by enemy agents. That’s the only verdict that 
can be rendered at this time on the available facts. 
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hem ic al raw materials 


He Holds Back Time Witt a Spray Gun! 


HE crotchety genius of the last cen- 

tury, French artist Toulouse-Lautrec, 
produced some wonderful posters that 
tate today as works of art. As you can 
imagine, they are scarce—and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts acquired for their 
collection the time-tattered poster shown 
(tear view) in the small photo. With a 
complex and painstaking restoration 
process, a member of the museum staff 
testored its original beauty. 

Geon latex was then sprayed on the 
testored — as shown in color. The 
Original beauty is there, preserved for 
years to come by a tough protective film. 

How a Geon latex helped preserve this 
temarkable transformation is a story in 
itself. The latex is liquid enough to be 


blown through a spray gun. It dries in 
air—no heat is required that might en- 
danger the fragile material. When the latex 
is dry, the poster is completely covered 
with a tough, abrasion-resistant coating 
that remains transparent for a long, 
long time. Protection is assured against 
dampness, soil or even rough handling! 

Unusual applications like this one for 
Geon latex grow out of the many advan- 
tages of this versatile material. For Geon 
latex is used to upgrade jute fabrics; make 
abrasion resistant car mats; coat shade 
cloth, leather and paper, and for binding 
non-woven fabrics. Geon resins and plas- 
tics are also available for molding, calen- 
dering, extrusion, and casting operations. 

Perhaps a Geon material can help you 


solve a problem, or start you on the way 
to developing or improving more sale- 
able products. We'll gladly help you 
select the one best suited to your needs. 
For helpful information, please write 
Dept. B-12, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


HYCAR American rubber e 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e 
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A vicion of the Future 


PART OF A RAILROAD'S JOB is to help industries becomes Reality Today! 


find desirable plant sites within the region it serves. 


Long ago the Pennsylvania Railroad saw great possibilities 

in a bend of the Delaware River near Morrisville, Pa. 

Today a great new steel plant—the Fairless Works of the United 
States Steel Corporation—has been built on that site. Ground that 
nourished tomatoes and asparagus is producing iron and steel. 


What's more, allied industries are raking roct in the area. And 
mammoth housing projects, too—one alone will ultimately contain 
16,000 homes. 


Thus, not only has a great new industry 

taken shape, with new jobs and new opportunities for 
thousands of workers—hut a new community is being born! 
And Pennsylvania Railroad is providing the rail 
transportation to take care of the expanding needs of this 
area including a greatly enlarged freight classification yard at 
Morrisville (pictured at right) rebuilt at a cost exceeding 


$9,000,000. Another example of private industries working e / é 
; ~ . BPs. 


hand in hand in the interest of the nation’s progress ! 


PRR CLASSIFICATION YARD AT MORRISVILLE 
—reconstructed to provide greatly enlarged and modernizte 


Pennsylvania ‘Railroad facilities for quicker handling of freight for expanding industry 





